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PREFACE 


Some years ago a circular letter issued by the Director of 
Education and received by the author contained the following 
announcement: "A real text for one semester’s use, lajing 
stre^ on the life and economic development of the Filipino 
people, is wanted. It should maintain a considerable degree of 
fairness to all those who ha\ e played a part in the development 
of the Islands, and it should not be a mere historical narrative, 
nor should it plead a special cause, nor give voice to a particular 
grievance.” 

The present w’ork is a response to that call. The author is 
con\iDced both from personal knowledge and from conversa- 
tions with scliool officials in Manila and the field that " there is 
an urgent and continually growing need for such a text as dis- 
cussed above,” to quote (he Director’s letter. To meet this 
need, to pTO\dde the more advanced public-school students 
with something more than ”a mere historical narrative,” to 
acquaint them with the development of their own people and 
not alone with the achievements of the offidals who have ruled 
them, — these have been the main incentives to the produc- 
tion of this work. 

In order to set the minds of other educators at ease concern- 
ing the number of references ^ven in this text, and the use 
made of direct quotations from thei>e references, it should be 
stated by way of explanation that even among the mature it is 
a common tendency to arrive at conclusions wnthout sufficient 
facts to back them up. Indeed, we are all prone to "plead a 
special cause,” or "give voice to a particular grievance,” and 
unless we restrain ourselves we unconsciously allow our wish to 
determine our thoughts As far as is possible and consistent 
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with clearness and brevity, the author has preferred to rely on 
direct quotations either from «)ntemporary documents or 
from known authonties It is believed that in this way not 
only IS the student brought into direct contact with otherwise 
unavailable standard documents and authorities, but the m 
structor, who is expected to have read* more widely than his 
pupil IS given a ready list of references for his greater con 
vemence More than thirteen years’ teaching of a pioneer 
course m the University of the Philippines — Economic De 
velopment of the Phihppines — has convinced the author that 
there is indeed no end to knowledge and it is to aid his fellow 
instructors to develop that mental attitude by contmuous 
study and investigation that the sources of data contamed in 
this book have been included Furthermore the incorporation 
of essential and pertinent quotations from the wntings of 
those who took part m the events of history under considera- 
tion IS in line with modem textbook wnting 
The method of treatment is partly chronological and partly 
topical The pcnods into which Philippine development has 
been divided correspond to those distinguished by Dr T H 
Pardo de Tavera in his " Results of the Economic Development 
of the Philippines and by Manuel de Azcarraga y Palmero m 
his La Ltberlad de Comercto en las Islas Fihptnas It has seemed 
proper however to combine Dr Tavera ’s two periods of com 
meraal bberty and national upbuilding into one period known 
as the penod of commeraal liberty and reforms It must be 
recognized that the changed conditions of the last twenty five 
years were but the logical result of forces set in motion during 
the nineteenth century with the opening of the ports, the com 
ing of Spaniards and other foreigners with advanced ideas 
the increase in wealth of the people the improvement of 
means of communication the travel and study of Filipinos 
in Europe, and the increased opportunities for education 
The particular attention gi\en to the penod of discovery and 
settlement perhaps needs some explanation From the point of 
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view of Fihpino development, as well as from that of the 
evolution of human culture in general that was the most 
Significant period, for it marked the fundamental transition 
stage which resulted in the adoption of a new culture, — the 
European and Christian 

In closing the author offers speaal thanks to the following 
to Director Luther B Bewley of the Bureau of Education, for 
suggesting the idea of preparing this book , to President Rafael 
Palma of the Umversity of the Philippines, for the Foreword 
and for valuable and inspiring information concerning con 
temporary events, to Gabriel Manalac, Assistant Director of 
Education, for helpful data concerning the school cumculum , 
to Dr James A Robertson, co author of Blair and Robertson’s 
The Philippine Islands, j^Qj-iSpS, who read the proofs and 
made many helpful suggestions , toV Carmack of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, for important materials furnished, to 
Gabriel A Bernardo, Libranan of the University of the Phihp 
pines,for courteous assistance, to EulogioB Rodriguez chief of 
the Filipimana Division m the Philippines Library , to Hugo 
H Miller, for assistance and the use of certain illustrations, to 
Dean Ma^mo M Kalaw, to Jose Abad Santos, former Secre 
tary of Justice , to Dean Franasco Benitez , to Director Jos6 
G Sanvictores, toDr T H Pardo de Tavera and his family, 
for the use of their valuable histoncal collection, to Dr 
Alejandro Albert , to Justice George A Malcolm , to Justice 
Ignaao Villamor formerly President of the University of the 
Philippines to Senator Santiago Fonaaer, to President 
Camilo Osias of the National Umversitj , to Professor H O 
Beyer for valuable information , and finally to my father, 

Ti’ifljgt ^ 

books IS a veritable intellectual treasury, and has been a 
constant inspiration to those of us whose uso de razon dates 
back only to the American occupation The author is indebted 
to all the publishers asho have given their permission for 
the use of quoted material 
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The author is peculiarly indebted to the courtesy of The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, publishers of Blair and Robertson’s 
monumental history entitled The Philippine Islands, 14Q3- 
j8p8, for permission to reprint extended excerpts from this 
work As will be seen, the present book depends greatly for its 
success upon the ready availability of this series, and it is 
hoped that all high schools will be supplied therewith. 

CONRADO BENITEZ 
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FOREWORD 


Research and thorough-going scholarship in general are the- 
basic elements that underlie the proper development of his- 
tory, science, and literature. There can really be no academic- 
progress where these two essentials are w-anting. Historical 
or literary w'orks carry the stamp of permanence when they 
are the products of both. We must devdop these two moti- 
vating forces among our men of letters that we may hav6 
worthy contributions to Filipino intellectual advancement. 

That the History of the Philippines, Economic, Social, 
and Political, by Dean Conrado Benitez should have been 
adopted by tlie Board of Te-xts of the Philippine Government 
for the use of our public schools is a recognition of this fact 
.and an indication of the commendable tendency of giving the- 
proper support and encouragement to works that show the 
painstaking care and study of the researcher and the scholar. 

It is my hope that the public will know how to reward those 
who as pioneers in this field are endeavoring to describe 
Philippine conditions and place them before the eyes of the 
world with the unbiased knowledge of students of history. 

RAFAEL PAL.MA 

P8ESIDE.NT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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INTRODUCTION; THE LAND AND 
/ THE PEOPLE 

CHAPTER I 

THE LAND AND ITS RESOURCES 

Two factors determining progress, two factors deter- 

Xh^ at/* its or }}s x^ivra) 
resources, and the character of its people. In studjnng the 
development of the Philippines, it is advisable to review our 
knowledge of the land and of the people, since it fs the inter- 
action of these two factors that brings prjjgress. 

By land, we mean the phj'sical enWronjnent in which man 
lives. It includes not only land proper vith its surface and 
subterranean wealth, but also climate and all the other 
characteristics which go to make up climatoiofdcal conditions. 
Land includes the natural resources, or the materials out of 
vhich man derives the things needed for his existence. 

Among the features which enter into oqr conception of land 
ire the following: the geographical situation of the country, 
its area, its coast line (to ascertain whether harbors and bavs 
exist), itsTHOuntains and rivers (to estimate the water power 
available for economic purposes and transportation), its fauna 
and flora, and its mineral resources. Uiider climate are in- 
cluded temperature (as affecting the life c,f nian animals and 
plants) and the amount of rainfall (as determining the fertility 
of the soil and the frequency of storms arid winds). 
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How these two factors affect each other It is obvious that ' 
the land and the people are the two factors which combine 
to produce social progress The most lavishly endowed land 
cannot yield its share of wealth unless the people inhabiting 
it are able to utilize their own natural resources to advan 
tage On the other hand the ablest people on ^arth cannot 
make a naturally barren land produce more than the Iimita 
tions of nature will allow It is true that man can change his 
physical environment to a certain extent and in that sens^' 
IS master of nature yet m the long tun his action is limits 
by the influence of his physical environment ' 

Nevertheless it should be emphasized that man s master 
of nature is the chief characteristic and the greatest achieve- 
ment of civilization The development of culture is gauged in 
a large measure by the growing ability of the people to conquer 
the forces of nature and subject them to the uses of man In 
the upward development of human society from earliest times 
we may distinguish the prinapal stages characteristic of cul 
tural progress first the direct appropriation stage when 
man depended upon the spontaneous products of nature 
gathering wild fruits and hunting wild animals for his food , 
second the pastoral stage when he began to overcome nature 
by taming wild anunals and taking them with him in his 
nandenngs third the agricultural stage when he began to 
settle down on a definite piece of ground on which he built 
his shelter and planted his food crops mstead of roaming 
round in search of them, fourth the handicraft stage when 
he lived in towns and made articles in exchange for other 
articles (that is when a division of labor was ushered in) , 
and fifth the industrial stage when man attained a wonder 
ful mastery over all the forces of nature as shown in his in 
genious inventions which made possible the manufacture of 
more goods and production on a greater and wider scale 
Man who has to h\ e m a world of nature must perforce 
learn to subdue the physical or material forces surrounding 
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him. Hence we have the development of science and the 
inventions which represent man's conquest of nature. As long 
as man is not able to utilize the forces of nature to his advan- 
tage, so long will he remain their slave, unable to progress in 
the realm of the spirit because of his inability to establish the 
physical foundation of progress. 

We are ready now to consider the physical foundation of 
Philippine progress. The present chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of this subject. 

I. Tite^Land 

Area. The feature of most importance in considering the 
physical greatness of a countr>’ is its expanse of territory, for 
the population of any country is hmited to some extent by 
its area. Is the Philippine territory capable of supporting a 
large population? In this respect the Philippines are favored 
by nature : the vegetation is luxuriant and the crops are abun- 
dant; consequently the Islands can support a large popula- 
tion. The total land area of our country is 115,026 square 
miles. It is some 7000 square miles smaller than the combined 
areas of the British Isles, and is nearly as large as Spain; 
Luzon alone is equal to the combined areas of Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and Holland ; and the fertile island of Mindanao has 
an area almost equal to that of Portugal. Cuba is only about 
one third as large ; and the Hawaiian Islands, one seventeenth 
as large. The Philippines are twice as large as the New Eng- 
land States, and larger than the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delarvare together. According to the 
last ofBcial census, that of 1918, this country can comfortably 
support a population of 8o,oco,ooo inhabitants- The water 
surface of the Philippines is no less than 700,000 square miles. 

The coast line, rivers, and lakes. It is obvious that an exten- 
sive seacoast, with good bays and harbors, and na\ngable rivers 
and lakes are of great advantage to a nation. With these the 
Philippines arc richly endoued. The archipelago has a coast 
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line of II 440 statute miles, which exceeds that of the United 
States There are thirty one fine harbors and eight land- 
locked straits The hays and gulfs of importance are Manila, 
Subic, Batangas Tayabas Hondagua Iligan, Illana, Nasipit, 
Sibuguey and Sarangam bays, and Lmgayen, Ragay, Lag 
onoy, and Davao gulfs the principal straits are San Ber- 
nardino San Juanico Sungao, and Basilait, and the Verde 
Island passage Manila Bay, with an area of ^^o square miles 
and a coast line of 1 20 miles, is the finest harbor in the entire 
Far East All the principal islands and groups of islands, except 
the island of Bohol, have harbors adequate for the largest 
vessels in all kinds of weather and at all seasons 
Nearly all the prmapal islands have important river sys 
terns In Luzon are the Rio Grande de Cagayan, 220 miles 
long draining 16 000 square miles of lemtory , theRioGrande 
de Pampanga emptying into Manila Bay through a dozen 
mouths, the Agno the Abra, the^Bued, and the Pasig The 
largest river in the Philippines is the Rio Grande de Mindanao, 
330 miles long The Agusan River, also in Mindanao, is third 
in size Mindoro has sixty rivers and Samar has twenty six 
In Panay there are the Jalsur and Panay rivers, and m Negros, 
the Davao and Lanao rivers All the larger rivers are navi- 
gable for steamers and launches or light craft for distances of 
from twenty to two hundred miles 
Mindanao, espeaally the basin of the Agusan, has a vast 
number of lakes, among the largest hemg Lake Lanao, Lake 
Mainit, and Lake Ihgan Laguna de Bay, near Manila m 
Luzon IS the largest in the Islands The others are Lake 
Naujan m Mindoro, Taal and Bonbon in the Luzon province 
of Batangas, and Lake Bito m Leyte 
Water power The amount of water power available for in- 
dustrial use m a country is an important factor m the develop 
ment of its people The extensive nver systems found in all the 
prmapal islands are potential sources of water power Rela 
ti\e to this, a former go\ernor general of the Philippines says 
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I bebeve that water po^\e^ can be de^ eloped in sufficient quan- 
tities and wthin reasonable limit of expense to take care of the 
manufacturing necessities of the Islands, and possibly of the island 
transportation ' The Agno River of the Island of Luzon, the Agusan 
River of the Island of Mindanao, and several others, of which per- 
haps surveys have not yet been made, are capable of supplying 
ample power for all the needs of the country within the radius of 
their sit^ for a great man> years to come 

Minerals — coali iron, iron ore, other metals, and non- 
metallic minerals. One of the four basic industries supporting 
material civilization is mining The materials for the develop- 
ment of this industry are found in the Philippines, the mineral 
products, in the order of their money value, being : (i) gold, 
(2) salt, (3) stone, (4) coal, (5) sand and gravel, (6) lime, 
(7) clay for pottery, (8) clay for brick and tile, (9) iron ore, 
(to) mineral waters, (ii) bituminous rocks, (12) silver, 
(13) sulphur.* ' 

For industrial purposes coal, as a source of power, is the 
most important of all minerals The PhiUppines are fortunate 
in having a potential supply of coal Nearly all the islands, in 
the archipelago, and (he majority of the provinces, are known 
to contain coal In quality the coal ranges from black granite 
to semi-anthradte. Conservative estimates of the Bureau of 
Sdence show’ that there are in sight at least 3,500,000 tons of 
black granite and 1,000,000 tons of sub-bituminous coal, while 
the potential tonnage is as follows * 

Black granite 26,500 000 tons 

Sub bituminous 31,500,000 tons 

Bituminous or semi anthraate 3,500,000 tons 

Next in industrial importance to the fuel supplies in our list 
of natural resources come iron and iron ore. ^^aluable deposits 

‘ W. Cameron Forbes, Phibppme Commisstoa Report, 190S 

* See "The Mineral Resounres of tliePiiJtppineI«Iands,” rgrp-rg-’o Bureau 
of Saence Publication, Manila 

‘"Industrial Possibilities in the Philippine^ ’’ Biillelin No 54, Bureau of 
Science Publication, JIamla 
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of high grade hematite are found m several places in the 
Phibppmes The three pnnapal deposits are in Angat near 
the town of Sibul Springs in Bulacan Nambulao m the Cam 
annes provmces and between Cigaqmt and Cantilan in north 
eastern Sungao These deposits are undeveloped but careful 
examination by the Bureau of Saence showed that there are 
over 500 000 000 metnc tons of available ore m these deposits 

1 he iron produced annually from Bulacan ores by primitive 
smelting amounts to over 100 tons The Camannes deposit 
IS one of the largest available deposits of high grade ores and 
IS ideally situated for water transportation The Sungao de 
posit IS one of the largest undeveloped deposits of the world 
\Vhen these deposits are worked they will develop an immense 
industry in this countty 

After iron copper ranks as the most necessary metal m the 
mdustnal arts The copper deposits of Mankayan m Moun 
tain Province have been worked for years and are the largest 
knoNvn m the Pbihppmes Large amounts of high grade copper 
have been shipped out and there are 500 oco tons of s 5 per cent 
ore available that might profitably be worked Copper deposits 
are found in many provinces but little is known about them 

Silver lead and zme also occur in several places in this 
country Until recently as far as is known silver unalloyed 
with gold or in galena had not been found anywhere m the 
Philippines but from the Acupan Camp of the Baguio dis 
tnct pure silver has now been reported Most of the silver pro 
duced in the Islands however comes alloyed with gold there 
is also a very appreciable amount in the lead ores of Mann 
duque and Cebu but no large deposits have been discovered 
in the Philippines 

Manganese occurs in Ilocos Norte in Pangasinan m Mas 
hate and in a few other provinces 

Gold still occupies the highest place of all the mineral 
products in the Philippines The Aroroy distnct m Masbate 
leads the others in gold production and the Benguet district 
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comes second. The value of the gold produced m the 
Philippine mines during 1920 was approximately 1*2,500,000 
New rich deposits of gold have recently been discovered in 
the Benguet district. 

Salt takes first place among the nonmetallic minerals Most 
of our domestic salt is produced from solar evaporation of sea 
water. However, in some parts of the Islands, especially in 




ric I Salt Springs iv Noe\a Vizcaya 
Courtesy of Bureau of Science 


northern Luzon, there are hot salt springs (Fig 1) from which 
a \ ery considerable quantity of salt is secured The best-known 
salt springs in Luzon are at Mauiit near Bontoc, and at Asin 
near Duguias, both in the Cordillera Central 
Practically all the stone quarried in the Philippines is used 
either for concrete construction or for macadam roads The 
principal building stone fs a volcanic tuff knowm a« May- 
cauayan or Guadalupe stone The principal ornamental stone 
la Romblon marble 
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Practically all the sulphur mined in the Philippines comes 
fromSilay Ocadental Negros Deposits of fair size are knovm 
on Camigum Island in the Babuyans 
Asbestos has been mined on the old Dungon Dungon estate 
m Ilocos Norte 

Cement production has been undertaken at Bmangonan on 
Laguna de Bay At Naga and at Cebu there are cement fac 
tones operated by the National Cement Company 
There are many kinds of mineral waters m the Philippines 
Bottled water to the value of about Piooooo is imported 
mto this country every year although all of this could be 
replaced by domestic waters of equal quality 
Bituminous limestone is being produced by the Lej te As 
phall and Mineral Oil Company Ltd near Bahti in Leyte 
Some coralline and crystalline limestone suitable for the isianu 
facture of lime occurs throughout the Phihppuies There is no 
reason for the importation of lime The increasing production 
of sugar by modem methods has so augmented the demand for 
hme that its manufacture promises to be a live industry Con 
ditions are very favorable in the Philippines for the commer 
aal manufacture from sand and hme of bricks glass tiles 
marbles and ornamental stone 
Petroleum is another mmeral product which may possibly 
become an industrial asset depending upon the results of 
drilling operations on the Bondoc peninsula m Tayabas 
province It occurs also in the provinces of Cebu Iloilo Capiz 
andLejte as veil as m Mindanao 
Anima! life The Philippines are not especially nch in animal 
life there are no large carnivorous animals and the only 
large mammals which are common in the ivild state are several 
speaes of deer and hogs and m remote regions two or three 
kinds of mid buffalo There are however, domesticated 
species which arc of great econonuc significance The water 
buffalo Im from prt Spanish (la3rs thrived in this country 
1 housinds of h >r cs and cattle introduced by the Spaniards 
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have become adapted to the conditions of the Philippines, 
and the efforts of recent jears to improve their breed promise 
the development of great randies Of the smaller domestic 
animals, the ones most likely to be economically profitable 
are goats and hogs 

Of far greater importance from an economic standpoint are 
the fish and raanne products which abound m the v\aters sur 
roundmg the islands The value of the fishponds m the vi 
cmity of Mamla alone is about P6,ooo ooo Every day this 
aty buys fresh fish to the value of P5000 About 5,000,000 
window shells are used each year m the building operations of 
Manila, and there is a demand for these shells in other coun 
tnes for maUng windows, lamp shades, and screens The 
Pbilippme waters are extremely nch in sponges, although up 
to the present time the industry has received bttle attention 
The shells used for makmg buttons are collected from many 
locaUties Pearls and pearl shells are also a great source of 
wealth to the people of the southern provinces 
The Philippines are rich m speaes of birds The commonly 
domesticated kmds do well m this country, and m the future 
may serve as the basis of a flourishing industry 
Forests The virgin forests of the Philippines cover 40 000 
square miles, or about 100 000 square kilometers In addition 
to these there are about 20 000 square miles of second growth 
forests, part of which furnishes the present supply of timber 
and firewood for local use , these forests, if conserved will grow 
up to increase the future supply of timber The commeraal 
forests are found m Luzon hlindoro Samar, Leyte Negros 
Mindanao Palawan and in all the other pnncipal islands ex 
'K.’pA. TVatc ■&.’» "stAnttfs % 

true but these forests are more accessible than those in North 
America, no pomt, even in the largest islands being more than 
fifty or seventy five miles from the coast Furthermore most 
of these forests will be accessible to any railways that may be 
constructed in the future 
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About three fourths of the virgin forests consist pnnapally 
of lauan trees of the dipterocarp family, furnishing all the 
export timber of the Islands These forests range from lo ocxi 
feet to 50 000 feet board measure, per hectare More than 
99 pet cent is o^vned by the Philippine government 

Forestry is another one of the four basic industries of man 
Our avilization is built on wood — in one form or another we 
use it constantly throughout our lives But wood is not the 
only product derived from the forests , there are innumerable 
minor products such as rattan almaaga, gogo, and other plants 
which supply the raw materials for many of our industries 
Unfortunately however the people of the Philippines have 
not paid much attention to the exploitation of the vast forest^ 
resources 

II Factors affecting Agriculture 

Fertility of the soil One of the four basic industries is 
agriculture the development of which depends upon a good 
climate and a fertile soil These factors are of great importance 
in promoting the welfare prospenty , and material comfort of 
the people 

The Philippine Islands consist generally of vast alluvial plains 
and mouniam ranges with abrupt transitions between the two 
The plains contain the very richest soil , the mountains are 
covered with a dense growth of timber trees The archipelago 
IS for the most part, of volcanic origin most of the surface 
of the islands being floored with volcamc soils and ashes 

The fertility of the soil, together with the favorable tern 
perature and rainfall, makes the Philippine vegetation ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant It is a beautiful land The tropical 
forests the plains and the jnountams, the rivers and the sea, 
the white beaches and the coral teefs^ aU combine to make a 
land of unusual beauty There is no other country in the 
Orient possessing features of beauty and grandeur m such 
number and \anetj 
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Temperature. The most important elements of climate arc 
temperature, rainfall, humidity, cloudiness, and wind. In the 
Philippines temperature and rainfall arc considered the cli- 
matic elements of greatest importance : our tropical climate 
is due to the temperature; our various seasons arc due to 
the distribution of rainfall. 

The most salient characteristic of Philippine climate is the 
regularity of its temperature. The mean annual temperature 
for the whole archipelago is 26.9® C. The difference between 
the annual average temperatures of the northernmost stations, 
Aparri and Basco, is less than i® C., the annual average of 
the former being 26.6® C. and that of the latter 25.8® C. Dur- 
ing the seven months of the year from April to October the 
mean monthly temperature ranges from 26.9® C. to 2^1® C., 
and the colder months, from November to March, have a 
mean monthly temperature of from 25.4® C. to 26.5® C. May 
is the warmest month and January the coldest. 

The regularity of a mildly warm temperature throughout the 
year makes possible the growing of certain crops during the 
whole year. For example, rice is planted even during the dry 
season where water is available by means of irrigation. The 
various economic animals can thrive in this warm climate, 
and where a good water supply can be had, as is generally the 
case all over the Islands, flourishing animal industries are 
awaiting the enlrepreneiirs who can develop them. The 
absence of a long, cold winter and the ease with w'hich food 
materials can be produced deprive the inhabitants of any 
warm region of the natural incentive to produce in order to 
save. Thrift is a virtue imposed by a niggardly environment ; 
where nature is lawsh man has to be educated to be thrifty. 

The climate of the Philippines has been greatly misunder- 
stood. Although much that has been written concerning the 
climate of the Philippines has reference to Manila and its 
environs alone, yet the general impression prevails that ours 
is a hot climate. As a matter of fact, the nights, except in 
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coiigcijtuJ quarters ire comparatively cool even in Manila 
By ascending the mountains one can always find relief from 
the heat of the plains during the warm season As former 
Governor \ eater has poinl«i out 

For travelers what are called the winter months in the temperate 
zones are as perfect as can be found anywhere upon the globe, and 
the temperature at this season corresponds m time to our spring 
months but the temperature only rarelj approximates loo [38" C] 
degrees and the heat is tempered by the constant sea breeze 
which blows unremittingly six months from the northeast and six 
months from the southeast ‘ There are no such hot days and hot 
nights as are prevalent all over the central Mississippi valley 
Generally comfort requires a light covering every night 

Ramfall The amount and distribution of moisture are 
very important elements of climate It is on account of the 
rainfall that we have a variation of seasons m fact the only 
two seasons distinguished in this country ate the wet and the 
dry seasons 

The distribution of rainfall m the Philippines has been 
divided by the Weather Bureau* into the four following types 
(Fig 2) 

j Two pronounced seasons dry in winter and spring wet in 
summer and autumn This is the type shown by the monthly 
distribution of rainfall on the western part of the islands of 
Luzon Mindoro Negros Palawan and the western and 
southern part of Panay In other words all the western half 
of the Philippines bordenng on the China Sea belongs to this 
type 

2 No dry season with a very pronounced maximum ram 
period in winter The regions with this type of rainfall are 
Calanduancs Sorsogon the eastern part of Albay the eastern 
and northern part of North and South Camarmes a great por 

' Census of the Ph bpp ne Islands 1918 \ol I 

Pacts ami Figutcs aljout the Phil pp ncs Rureau of Pnnling l\Ian la 
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those regions which do not directly face either the Pacific 
Ocean or the China Sea 

4 No very pronounced maximum ram period, and no dry 
season This type covers Batanes province, the easternmost 
part of northern Luzon from Cagayan provmce one third 
of the way down the Tayabas east coast, the western part of 
North and South Camarines 'and Albay provinces, the Bondoc 
peninsula the eastern part of Mindoro, Mannduque, a small 
portion of Samar near Calbayog, the western part of Leyte, 
the northernmost part of Cebu the islands of Bohol, Jolo, 
and Basilan a great portion of Mmdanao mduding the prov 
mces of Lanao and Cotabato the western part of Davao 
and Misamis provinces and the western part of Zamboanga 
province In these regions there are no seasons of heavy 
rainfall but throughout the year there is a sufficient amouilt 
of rain ‘ 

Because these different types of xarnfall prevail m the Philip 
pines there are different planting seasons m the various regions, 
and different economic plants are cultivated in each region For 
example, in the first type, where two pronounced seasons exist, 
one wet and one dry, it is generally impossible to have more 
than one crop of rice on account of the long dry spell, but 
plants or trees which dislike much water and thnve be*;! in a 
warm and dry climate (for example mangoes) are the ones 
most profitable to raise On the other hand, where there is no 
dry season and a maximum rainy period prevails, as m the 
second type described, nee is planted throughout the whole 
year , such plants or tre^ as hemp and coconuts, which require 
much water, thnve best m this region and are consequently 
the ones cultivated by the people Therefore the division of 
agricultural production m the Philippines is not a mere 
accident, but is the natural result of the varying climates 
prevailing in the different regions 

Stc c! mate map <howjng seasons and rainfall in Census of the Philippine 
Islands iQiS \ol I p 352 
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Winds Both the veloaty of the wnd and the frequency 
wth which It comes from different directions are considered 
important climatic factors As a matter of fact, the distnbu 
tion of ramfall is determined by wind directions Of more 
interest to us, however, are the typhoons, because of their 
great influence on the climate and weather of the Phihppmes 
The Weather Bureau says that "our ramfall occurs in sum 
mer and autumn,” and that "many of our prevailing ^vmds, 
particularly m summer, [and] the great wand veloaty of 
several months for a good number of our stations, are 
to be attributed to the influence of typhoons ” ^ Most of 
the greatest changes of weather (precipitation, humidity, 
cloudmess, and winds) m our archipelago are caused solely 
by typhoons 

The remarkable fact about the typhoons of the Philippines, 
accordmg to the charts of the Weather Bureau showing the 
tracks of the severest ones from 1903 to 1918, is that most of 
them stnke Luzon Island, espeaally the northern part Occa 
sionally a typhoon passes over the Visayan Islands, and at one 
time, in October, 1904, one passed south of Mmdanao, but 
Mmdanao proper and the neighboring islands are out of the 
typhoon district Because of this and the fact that Mmdanao 
has a suffiaent rainfall the year round, the chmate of this island 
is ideal for human habitation and for the development of agn 
culture With this ideal climate and a nch soil Mmdanao 
and the neighbonng islands are espeaally well adapted to the 
cultivation of certain plants most needed by the mdustnes of 
the world, such as coconut, rubber, sugar cane, and hemp 

III SrRATETCrC COUITERCIAI. PoSTTIOrf OF THE PHTLrPPrNES 

A glance at the map precedmg page i shows the central 
position of the Phihppmes m relation to neighbormg islands 
and to Asia It was this location which made the Philippines 


Census of the Philippine Islands 1918, Vol I p 445 
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tlje gre'it commercial market of the Tar Hast, the distributing 
centtr of Oriental goods to the West and a great religious 
center 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What two factors determine a country’s progress? (Reference 
No I) 

2 How do those factors aflect each other? (Reference No 2) 

3 Compare the area of the Philippines with the areas of some in- 
dependent countries in Europe (References Nos 3, 4, 5 ) 

4 AVhat population can the Philippine land area support? (Reference 
No 4) 

& \Vhat basic industries support the present matenal civilization? 

6 Can these industries be developed in the Philippines? 

7 \\ nte on any of these topics mineral resources of the Philippines , 
agricultural resources forest resources, marine resources (References 
Nos 3.4 5 6 p) 

8 Show the relation between the studg of the natural, lyuenrys. and. 
the de\elopment of industries (Rrfcrcnces Nos 1,2) 

9 Can a country become wealthy if it n^lects to develop its natural 
rcsourtes? 



CHAPTER II 


THE PEOPLE 

Who are the people into whose hands the wonderful natural 
resources described in the preceding chapter have fallen, and 
upon whose ability to master the forces of nature will depend 
the ultimate destiny of the Philippines? (Fig. 3.) 

I. The Malays 

The Malays were the last of the migrating peoples who 
came to the Philippines. The Malayan race is believed to have 
originated in the southeastern part of the continent of Asia, 
from which it spread into the Malay peninsula and neighboring 
islands to the south and the cast. The Malays who came to the 
Philippines may be classified into three groups : (i) the pagans, 
(2) the Mohammedans, and (3) the Christians. 

The pagans. The pagans, by reason of their mental, social, 
and economic characteristics, are considered semicivilized. 
They are subdivided into four main cultural groups, the 
Tinguianes, the Bontoks, the Igorot, and the Ifugao, all dwell- 
ing in the mountainous interior of northern Luzon. 

The Mohammedans. The Mohammedans are divided into 
at least seven ethnographic groups, differing more or less in 
culture and dialect. They live almost exclusively in the Sulu 
ATiinpdago, m the southern end ol the province ol Palawan, 
and in the provinces of Zamboanga, Cotabato, and Lanao in 
^lindanao. A great majority of these Filipinos descended 
from natives who were converted to Mohammedanism by a 
relatively small niunber of out^ders (coming into these islands 
from Sumatra and the Malay peninsula through Borneo) 
*7 
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sometime after the fourteenth century The descendants of 
these natives still constitute the ruling classes, and are the 
strongc'st advocates of the Mohammedan faith However, the 
Arabian and the Straits Malay culture, which accompanied 
the advent of ^.loliammedamsm, must not be considered as 
the first civilization to influence the Philippine peoples Long 
before the coming of the Arabian faith into the eastern archi 
pelago the Malays of the Philippines had been m contact 
with two still more ancient avilizations, those of China and 
of India 

The Christians — Indian mfluence The Christianized 
Malays who today constitute almost ninety eight per cent 
of our population have behind them the mfluence of an 
anaent Indian culture The first contact of India with the 
Fihpmos was prehistoric It goes back to the very ongm of 
the Malay race which is regarded as the product of Hindu 
Mongolian mixture m southeastern Asia There is evidence 
that the elementary prehistonc culture of the Indonesian 
peoples came from India or southeastern Asia 

Of the histone contact with Indian civilization there is 
much more information available Before the Europeans 
came to the East Indian archipelago two Hindu Malayan 
empires had succeeded one after the other, in bringing under 
one government the islands inhabited by the Malays, indud 
mg the Philippmes The first of these was the Shn Vishaya, 
which existed from the eighth until the twelfth century, when 
It was overpowered by a greater empire, the Majapahit, 
which reached the height of its prestige early in the four 
teenth century 

This great state lasted however, but for a short time * Like 
other even more poiierful nations that have expanded too rapidl> 
and over too wide. an. atex, Mai^i^ahu. wax overwheJmeji and dn. 
strojed b> a danger near at home From Malacca as a center, the 
tide of Mohammedamsm had been rising in the East Indies and 
• Census of the Philippine Idands 1918 V oI II p 940 
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about 147S A.D. tie Javan enijMre was completely overthro^vn. 
The tributary states quickly fell away, and soon transferred their 
allegiance to the new Mohammedan empire of Malacca This 
combination in turn, however, was broken up in less than a century 
by the invading Portuguese and Spanish from Europe, Later came 
the Dutch and English. The European conquest was checked by 
mutual rivalries Because of the conflict and jealousy between the 






Fig 4 Boro-Budur 

A wonderful Buddhist tetnple ia Java, the work of lodianazed Malays 

European nationahties, many small Mohammedan states were 
enabled to survive in a stale of practical independence until quite 
recent times. Among the latter were our suUanes of Sulu and 
Mindanao, though the weaker states in the Bisayan Islands and in 
Luzon quickly submitted and adopted the Spanish culture and 
beliefs. 


The great stronghold of this Hindu influence was the island 
of Java. Not only were Hindu-ruled states established there, 
but also great cities and tonplcs built of stone (Fig. 4). Some 
of the ruins still exist. This culture spread throughout the 
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coast regions of the eastern archipelago. Javanese colonies . 
were established at Palembang in Sumatra, Banjermassin in 
southern Borneo, and Makassar in Celebes, and from these 
places Javan culture extended its inOuence into the southern 
Philippines. In various parts of the Philippines are evidences 
of the existence of Indian culture at some time in the past. 
Sulu, Lanao, Palawan, Min- 
doro, Panay (Fig. s), Cebu, 
the Pulan^ and Agusan 
river basins in Mindanao 
{Fig. 6), and Manila are 
specifically mentioned as 
having been under Hindu 
influence. Professor H. 

Otley Beyer says, in fact, 
that only the mountain 
region of northern Luzon 
seems to have escaped that 
influence. 

The following gives an 
idea of the type of Hindu 
culture thus introduced into 
this country during the da}^ 
of Javanese dominance ; 

The Indian culture made 
itself felt most strongly in the 
political, social, religious, and esthetic life of the populations among 
whom it spread.* Economic influence seems to have been relatively 
less important, except perhaps in metal-working and in the art of 
n7?r, though modes of dress and o/ personal omaraenCafran were a&o 
greatly affected. At the time of the Spanish discovery, not only were, 
the more civilized Filipinos using the Indian syllabaries for writ- 
ing, but their native mythology, folk-lore and written literature all 

* 11 . Otley Be>-cr, "The Philippnnes before'Magellan,” m Asia ilagazine, 
October, 1921. 



Fig. $. Design on a House in 
Panay, showtng’ Hindu Influence 
Courtesy of Bureau of Education 
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had a distinct Indian cast {Fig 7] The same t%as true of their codes 
of laws and their names for all sorts of political positions and proce- 
dure. The most cultured Phihppme languages contain many Sanskrit 
words, and the native art a noUceable sprinkling of Indian design. A 
strong Brahmanistic religious element was also certainly introduced, 
though it seemed to have affected chiefly a limited class, while the 
mass of the people still clung to their more ancient pagan worship. 



Courtesy of Dr Pardo deTav era 

A long Ust of similarities in minor ^traits and customs might be 
cited, but in the main these would only serve to emphasize the 
general statements already made. Except recent European culture, 
the Indian influences are on the whole the most profound that have 
affected Philippine civilization. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that these influences did not reach the Philippines directly from 
India, but came probably through Hindus or Hindui^ed Malays 
already long resident in Sumatra ajid Java. 

Tha Christ,^?. — Cb.-.uAst 

ship with the Malays seems to have extended over a period of 
at least fifteen hundred years. The earlier contact was almost 
wholly on the coasts along which the ships traded, and only 
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in later times did Chinese merchants actually establish them- 
selves in Malay lands. There were £ew, if any, Chinese settle- 
ments in these lands before the thirteenth century, but later 
they increased rapidly. The settlers, in most cases, married 
native women and brought up their children as Malays rather 
than as Chinese. 

According to Professor Beyer, the general character of 
Chinese influence in Malaysia was, and is, economic rather 



Fic. 7. Mangyan Writing, showing Hindu CiiARACrnRS 
Courtesy of Bureau of Education 


than social or political. The words in the Malayan languages 
derived from the Chinese are, for the most part, of an economic 
or commercial character. 

The art of mining metals among the Malays has been vari- 
ously influenced by Chinese and Indian cultures. 

Iron, lead, gold, and silver appear to have been derived by the 
natives chiefly from the Chinese, while brass, bronze, copper, and 
tin came mainly from Indian sources.^ The art of mining these 
metals, and the implements and tools used in working them, among 
the Malays, appear to have had the same respective origins Metal 

‘If Odcy Be\cr, "The Philippines before Magellan,” in Magat'me, 
No\erabtr, 1921. 
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armor and some of the older types of weapons are probably Indian, 
while certain later weapons and the manufacture and use of firearms 


are Chinese 

In clothing [Fig 8] and ornament, an equal diversity of origin is 
apparent The characteristic sarong, turban, bronze bells, anklets 
and armlets, and a variety of smaller ornaments appear to be 
Indian The skin tight trousers of the Sulu Moros are suggestive 



of Indian puttees On the 
other hand, the jacket 
with sleeves, the loose 
trousers worn by hloro 
women, glass beads, and 
many types of hats, rain- 
coats, footgear, etc , are 
almost certainly Chinese. 
So also IS the restriction 
of yellow garb to royal 
or aristocratic usage and 
the prevalence of blue 
among the commonalty 


Fig 8 Abaca Skirt Cloth Silks, porcelain, and 


Aa example of ancient ^falayao art (Courtesy glazed pottery of all sorts 
of Dr Pardo de Tavera) came from China , cot- 


ton and the ramie fiber 


were introduced from India, though m the more recent centuries 
China also acquired cotton and exported cotton cloths - . 

'As a final judgment it may be said that, while Indian culture 
penetrated to the very heart of Malay mental and social life, the 
Chinese merely scratched the surface . In recent times, how ever, 
the Celestials have been penetrating more thoroughly into the 
island life, and while the Indian influents has long been wamng, the 
Chinese has been slowly but ever surely increasing its hold. 


These, then, are the important cultural influences which 
deeply affected our people long before European civilization 
came in contact with the riUpinos. 
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II. The Indonesians 

The Indonesians, ^vho, like the Malays, were also migrating 
peoples, came to the Philippines even earlier than the Malays. 
They present definite marks of affinity with certain races of 
southern Asia. This division represents the tallest type in 
the Philippines, high stature being one of its characteristics. 
Indonesians range from 5 feet 4 inches to 6 feet 2 inches tall; 
with an average height of about 5 feet 7 inches. Two types 
have been distinguished : the first is characterized by a light 
skin, slender body, sharp thin face, high aquiline nose with 
elongated nostrils, thin lips, high broad forehead, and deep-set 
e5’es; the second is characterized by a relatively dark skin, 
thickset jaw, large rectangular face, large thick nose with 
round flaring nostrils, laige mouth with rather thick lips, and 
large round eyes. 

In northern Luzon the Indonesian groups and their rami- 
fications, including the Ibanags, Gaddangs, Kalingas, and 
Apayaos, are confined almost exclusively to the Cagayan 
valley. The Hongots and Tinguianes also show Indonesian 
influence. 

In the Visayan (or Bisaya) Islands the following groups are 
regarded as Indonesians: pagan Visayans, pagans of southern 
Mindoro, and Tagbanuas of Palawan. 

In eastern and central Mindanao the Indonesian element 
may be recognized among the Bukidnon, Mandaya, Manobo, 
Isamal, Ata, Bagobo, Kalamlan, Tagakaolo, Bila-an, and 
Tirurai. 

III. The Pygmies 

In all literature relating to the Philippines, preceding tbi 
Census of 1918 the primitive dwarf nices were lumped together 
under the name Negritos, and have been considered as be- 
longing to a single race. Recent study, however, has given 
rise to a new view. The Pygmies are now classified into three 
quite distinct aboriginal races: the first is the true Negrito 
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or dwarf man of undoubted negro affinities, the second is a 
straight haired dwarf type of Mongoloid, called the Proto 
Malay and the third represents a hairy dwarf man, inter 
mediate between the aboriginal Australian and the Amu of 
northern Japan called Australoid Amu For these Pygmies 
there is little hope in the future They represent ancient types 
of men that the course of evolution has passed by According 
to the Census of 1918 they will last just so long as the forest 
continues to exist and no longer Even now they are very few 
in number and the time wll come when they will take their 
place with the other extinct races of men 

IV Character of the People 

The character of the people What future awaits the Indo- 
nesians and Malays who constitute the Filipino people, from 
the political and histoncal points of view? That it is not a 
hopeless future is the testimony of men who have studied the 
development of the Filipino people 

In the first place, it should be remembered that the Filipinos, 
unlike some other peoples, are not disappeanng as a race 
Rizal has written as follows 

The Philippine races, like all the Malays, do not succumb before 
the foreigner, like the Australians, the Polynesians and the Indians 
of the New World ' In spite of the numerous wars the Filipinos 
have had to carrv on, m spite of the epidemics that ha\ e penodically 
visited them, their number has trebled, as has that of the Malaj'S 
of Java and the Moluccas The Filipmo embraces civilization and 
lives and thrives in every dime in contact with every people 

In an article on the Filipino, an American educator^ 
states that though he is small and slight, few excel him m 
agihly^ gjarf, dextenty , tba rtU'jy.o/i’s, 

* Jos6 Rual TI t Phthppina a Century Ittnte 

*See P Harrow* \ rnemlly IstjmKc of tlie lilipin s in isii 
Htiji wf November igai 
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endurance are regarded as extraordinary, and he has great 
aptitude for tools and machinery Contrary to superficial 
observations of other writers, this educator regards the Filipino 
as a willing worker ; he starts to work earlier than the late- 
rising foreigner, and is, therefore, ready to rest before noon. 

He IS a natural ro% er * The sea has ahrays in\ated him. You w ill 
find him at the nheel of merchant ships up and down the coast of 



Asia He enlists readil> for labor on the plantations of Hawaii He 
never misses an opportunity to come to America, and every distant 
prospect charms and allures him 

Among the moral qualities of the Filipino, his courage is 
rated very high ”He is a natural soldier,'* * and the battalions 
of Filipino scouts ’'are the equal of anj infantry that Asia can 
produce ” * Fortitude, too, is another of his moral qualities 

* David 1* Barrows ''AFnendlj Estimate of the Filipmos,” in Af»3 J/afa 
zine, November, 1921 
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In llic ficc of cnhnnlics and ph>sical sufferings llie Filipino 
ni ikes no outcr> , utters no reproach upon Providence, but instantl> 
sets to work to repair his fortunes and rebuild his home ' He meets 
death with self control 

Ambition to secure an education is another of the salient 
characteristics of the Filipmo , and intellectually he 

IS far from despicable ' He has quick perceptions retentive 
memory aptitude and extraordinary docility He is, in fact, one 
of the most teachable of persons and it is astonishing how quickly 
he can possess himself of the more obvious aspects of a problem 

That the FvUpino has the mental adaptability which char 
actenzes all progressive peoples is evident from the success he 
has had m absorbing and assimilating the useful elements of 
foreign cultures with which he has come m contact Rizal has 
shown that the "brutalization of the Malayan Tilipmo has 
been demonstrated to be impossible In spite of poor in 
struction which miserably wastes years and years in the 
colleges so that the Fibpinos issue " therefrom tired, weary 
and disgusted with books, in spite of the censorship, which 
tnes to close every avenue to progress , ' * and in spite of 
those influences 

that inculcate hatred toward not only all scientific Lnowl 
edge but even toward the Spanish language itself, in spite of this 
whole elaborate system perfected and tenaciously operated by those 
nho msh to keep the Islands in holy ignorance there exist writers, 
freethinkers historians, philosophers, chemists, physicians artists 
and jurists® Enlightenment is spreading and the persecution it 
suffers quickens it No the divine flame of thought is inextinguish 
able in the Filipino people and somehow or other it will shine forth 
and compel recognition Itisimpossibletobrutalize the inhabitants 
nf. 

‘T)a\idr Barrows t Friendly Estimate of the Fil pmos in/lj/u Masa 

* If Vovera! er i<j i 

* JosS Rizal The 1 hiUppmes a Century Hence 
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The People 

Dr T H Pardo de Tavera points to the rapid development 
of the Spanish and English languages subsequent to the with 
drawal of Spanish sovereignty from the Phihppmes as an e\a 
dence of the mental capaaty and adaptability of the Filipino 
Refernng to the youths who have learned the English language 
m such a short tune, Dr Pardo de Tavera says 

If those youths did not ha\e the adequate mental capacity they 
•would not be able to appreciate even the meaning of its vocabulary, 
not to say the beauty of English literature * He who uses a language 
in the manner m which the >ouths m our schools express m it their 
sentimental or rational ideas — as can be easily proved, — give 
evidence of knowing the means of making manifest what he feels 
and thinks and at the same time proof of what he is capable of 
feelmg and thinking 

Justice George A Malcolm, after examining all the available 
studies of the Fihpmo people and their cultural development 
comes to the following conclusion 

In fine to make a broad and pertinent comparison, if the con 
dition of the natives of the Philippines and their system pf govern 
ment on the date Magellan landed in the islands be contrasted with 
life among the mhabiiants of Mexico, Cuba, and the South Amen 
can countries now sovereign on the date entered by Spam, httle 
difference m degree of avilization is seen * Or more generally stated 
there is nothmg to indicate that the people of the Philippines had 
such innate characteristics as imphed infenor capacity, but on the 
contrary it is clear that they had the 'same relative civilization as 
has been showTi m the early history of all progressive races 
There is nothing to indicate that they cannot attain to an advanced 
standard 

‘ Dr T H Pardo de Tavera The New Filipino Mentality a lecture deliv 
ered before the Phil pp ne Academy November 13 1915 

’ George A Malcolm The Government of tie Plihppine Islands pp 44 247 
The T^wjers Co-operatuc Publishing Company Rochester 1916 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 Investigate the history of the Malay nee (References Nos i, 

s 3 S) 

2 IVhat peoples inhabit the Philippines^ I ocatc them on the map 

3 What has been the Hindu influence on the Malay race? 
(References Nos 158) 

4 How did the Chinese influence the Malays? 

5 Wnte a short essay on the characteristics of the Malays 
(Rcfeicnce No 8 ) 

6 Why IS the Filipino said to possess an adventurous spirit? 
(Reference No 8 ) 

7 Show the relation between the ability of a people to adapt itself 
to new conditions and us progress 

8 What significance can you attach to the Filipino victories m the 
Far Eastern Olympic games? (Reference No 6) 

9 WTiat significance is there in the considerable number of Filipino 
government and private students who obtain academic honors in Amen 
can and European universities? 

MaVe a list ol Tihpinos who attained eminence m art music 
literature religion politics war.saence and business (Reference No 4) 
II WTiat part did Chnstianity play m the elevation of woman's 
position m the Philippines? 



PART I. PERIOD OF DISCOVERY 
AND SETTLEMENT, 1521-1600 


CHAPTER III 

EVENTS AND MOVEMENTS LEADING TO 
FHIPINO-SPANISH RELATIONS 

I. Discovery 

The Renaissance. What general historical movements in 
Europe finally led to the contact of the Filipinos ivith European 
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Land ^\lnch for centuncs had been a common meeting ground 
for (raden> from Asia Afnea, and Europe They acquired a 
taste for Eastern luxuries and on their return home spread the 
demand for Oriental goods m all sections of western Europe 
Because of this demand, a flounshmg trade between western 
Europe and the Far East was developed From the Orient 
came spices, fruits, jewels silks, perfumes, porcelains, preaous 
stones tapestries and rugs which were exchanged for iron, 
gold, silver and woolen cloth 

The Italians made great profits from this trade They 
founded banks which lent money to kmgs engaged in wars 
Cities grew up because of this thriving business The other 
European merchants — English, French Spanish, Portu 
guese and Dutch — looked with envy upon the prospenty 
of their Itaban rivals and thus the ambition of these nations 
to take part m the Oriental trade was aroused Indeed 
late m the fifteenth century English merchants began busi 
ness for themselves m the eastern Mediterranean By that 
time all western Europe was deeply stirred over Onental and 
Indian trade 

Trade routes to the East Let us consider the means of 
communication which gave life to this flourishing trade with 
the Onent There were three important trade routes con 
necting Europe with the East (Fig lo) The southernmost 
route was entirely by sea — from Malacca (the distributing 
center for goods of China, Japan, and the East Indies) west 
ward across the Indian Ocean to southern India , from there 
lo the coast of Arabia near the entrance to the Red Sea, up 
the Red Sea and across a short stnp of land to Cairo, where 
European traders congregated The second route also started 
at Malacca, skirting the coast, it passed through the impor 
tant ports of India and Persia , then through the Persian Gulf 

and up the Euphrates, or the Tigris Ri\er to Bagdad, where 

It divided into several routes, each of which led to some port 

of the Mediterranean Sea The third route was entirely b) 




Fig io Trade Rourrs to the East 
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land, across the center of Asia, from the eastern coasts of 
Siberia and China to the Caspian and Black seas 

Necessity for new trade routes. The expulsion of the 
Chnstian crusaders from the Holy Land by the Mohammedans 
did not at first result in the cutting off of the trade routes, 
for the Mohammedans were willmg to let goods pass through 
upon payment of fees But the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453 by the Ottoman Turks meant the final dosing of the 
tn 0 northerly trade routes 

Only the southern route was then available But by a 
treaty between Venice and the sultan of Egypt a monopoly 
of this was given to the former, and as all goods passing through 
It nent to Venetian traders only, it became a vital necessity 
for the other European nations to find new trade routes to 
the East , hence the movements resulting in the voyages 
of discovery 

The great geographical discovenes. The first of the geo 
graphical discoveries came as the result of this continued 
search for a way to the East (Fig ii) Christopher Columbus 
was convinced that by sailing westward he would find the 
shortest route to India, and m 1492 he set sail under the 
auspices of Spain Instead of reaching India, however, he 
discovered America, although even to the end of his days he 
thought he had reached the goal of European commercial 
ambition 

The second great geographical discovery — a route to India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope — was made by the Portu- 
guese in 1498 Vasco da Gama, after rounding the Cape, 
followed the eastern coast of Africa until he reached the Arab 
trading stations , then, crossing the sea, he arrived at Calicut 
on the Malabar coast of India This discovery was of the 
greatest significance to Eurofw^ trade Jt destroyed tie mo- 
nopoly of Venice over the Oriental trade and made Portugal 
the most important trading and colonizing power of the time 
As Portugal served notice to the world that only her vessels 
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could use this newly found trade route, the search for other 
routes to the East continued. 

The third great geographical discovery was made by Fer- 
dinand filagellan, whose fleet of five ships sailed on September 
20, 1519, from San Lucar, Spain, and entered the Strait 
of Magellan on October 2i> 1520 He sailed on. the Pacific 
Ocean from November 28, 1520, until he stopped at the 
Ladrone Islands on March 7, 1521. He finally sighted the 
island of Samar on March 16, according to Pigafetta’s com- 
putation This event marks the discovery of the Philippines 
by the Spaniards To the world at large the voyage of Magel- 
lan IS significant because the return, on September 16, 1522, 
of the Vtcioria (under the command of Juan Sebastian 
Elcano) to San Lucar, by way of the Indian Ocean and the 
Cape of Good Hope, marks the first circumnavigation of the 
earth by sailing westward Historians generally have con- 
ceded to Elcano the honor and distinction of being the first 
man to sail round the world, but Jose Algue, director of the 
Weather Bureau, taking into account his early easterly travels 
in connection with his last epoch making voyage, has proved 
that Magellan was the first to circumnavigate the earth ' 

Magellan at Homoohon.* The day foUoiving March 16, 
1521, Magellan landed on an uninhabited island, Homonhon, 
or Jomonjol, to get water and to rest He had two tents set' 
up on the shores for the sick, and had a sow killed for them. 
On this island the Spaniards first saw Filipinos This was on 
March 18, when they saw a boat coming tojvard them with 
nine men in it. When these men reached the shore, their 

‘See Jos6 A]gu6, "Navigation and Weteorology since lie Voyage oI Ma- 
gellan,” m Fourth Centenary of the Dtscotery of the PhiUpptties iy Masettan 
Bntean of Pnnling, Manila, 1921 

andXXXlV Tlie v\rt]iur JI Cbrk Company, Publishers Thesevolumeswcrc 
sdso publkshed separately with a full indn under the editorship of James Alex- 
Mdct Robertson, with the tiUe, Vag(Hait's Voyage aroittui the World, by Antonio 
Ftlifelta The Arthur H ClaiL Company, ^b!i<hers, igo6 
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dnef went immediatelj to Magellan, giving signs of joy Five 
of the most omatdy adorned remained, while the rest went 
to get others who were fishing 

The captain general seeing that they i\ere reasonable men, 
ordered food to be set before them, and gave them red caps mirrors, 
combs, bells ivory, bocasme and other things * When they saw 
the captam s courtesy, they presented fish a jar of palm wine, 
which thej call uraca [j e , arrack] figs more than one palmo long 
[t e , bananas] and others which were smaller and more dehcate, and 
two cocoanuts 

These Fibpinos, who came from the island of Suluan be 
came quite intimate with the Spaniards “WTien they were 
about to retire they took their leave very gracefully and 
neatly, saying that they would return according to their 
promise”’ They did return on March 22, and brought 
"cocoanuts sweet oranges, a jar of palm wme, and a cock, m 
order to show us that there were fowls m that district ” * 

Magellan at Limasawa Because not enough food could be 
brought to them m Homonhon, the Spaniards sailed to the 
httle island of Limasawa, south of Leyte, on Holy Monday, 
March 25 There was a village on this island, and here the 
Spamards met two Fihpmo chiefs Rajah Kolambu and Rajah 
Siam of Butuan and Cagayan respectively, who came to 
Limasawa to hunt On the morning of Holy Thursday, March 
28, the Spamards saw a small boat {boloto Pigafetta calls it) 
with eight men in it At first these men were distrustful, but 
the Spamards gave them presents of red caps and other things, 
and they left to advise their chief "About two hours later 
we saw two balangJm commg’ They are large boats and are 
so called [by those people] They were full of men and their 
king was m the larger of them, being seated under an awmng 

‘ Clair and Robertson The Phltpp ne Idaids t4PJ-i8{)S Vol XXXm 
p 103 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

Mbd \ol XXXnr pp 107 109 Vol XXXIir p 115 
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of mats ” Magellan showed "great honor to the men %vho 
entered the ship” ^ sent by the FiUpmo chief, and gave them 
presents The followmg day, Good Friday, Magellan sent his 
mterpreter 

ashore m a small boat to ask the kmg if he had any food to have 
It carried to the ships , and to say that they would be well satisfied 
with us for he [and his men] had come to the island as friends and 
not as enemies * The kmg came with six or eight men m the same 
boat and entered the ^ip He embraced the captam general to 
whom he gave three porcelain jars covered with leaves and full of 
raw nee, two verj large erode (a large kind of fish), and other 
thin^ The captain general gave the king a garment of red and 
>ellow doth made in the Turkish fashion, and a fine red cap , and 
to the others (the king's men), some knives and to others mirrors 
Then the captam*general had a collation spread for them, and bad 
the kmg told through the slave that he desired to be easi cast 
with him, that is to say, brother The king replied that he also 
wished to enter the same relations with the captain general. 

Upon the Filipino chief’s return to shore, Pigafetta and 
another Spaniard accompanied him There they had a ban- 
quet, and Pigafetta’s description* of the drinking ceremony 
during the banquet, and of the porcelain platters and dishes 
and jars used, gives us a dearer idea of the culture of the early 
Fihpinos On the last day of March, which was Easter Sun- 
day, the whole Spanish force went ashore to celebrate mass 
After the mass, " the captain general arranged a fencing tour- 
nament, at which the kings were greatly pleased”* Then 
Magellan had a cross set up' 

Magellan at Cebu. The insuffident supply of food m Lima- 
sawa induced Magellan to set sail for Cebu, which he reached, 
with the aid of Filipino guides, on April 7^ On approaching 
»hft,vJan/i.\hrtSjpinffirrirsfirrtJt'ifh‘iren rn'clirery. ViagdJian 

* Blair and Robertson, Tke PhUpptne idends, 1493-18^8, \'ol XXXIII, 
PP TheArthurH CIsil Company, Publishers. 

•See ibid Vol XXXIII, pp 119-131. »Ibid Vol XXXin, p us 
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sent a foster <;onof his as ambassador to IhekingofZubowith 
the interpreter ‘ WTien they reached the at>,the> foundavastcrowd 
of people together with the king all of whom had been frightened 
b> the mortars Hie interpreter told them that that was our custom 
^hen entering into such places, as a sign of peace and fnendship, 
and that we had discharged all our mortars to honor the kmg of the 
village 

The chief of Cebu, Rajah Humabon, asked through the 
interpreter \that the Spaniards wanted, and, when told that 
the> had come solel> to \nsit and to buy food, said that they 
were welcome, ”but that it was their custom for all ships that 
entered their ports to pay tnbutc, and that it was but four da> s 
smee a junk from Ctama [r e , Siam] laden w ith gold and sla% cs 
had paid him tnbute”‘ Magellan refused, whereupon the 
chief said "that he would deliberate with his men, and would 
answer the captain on the following tla> ” ’ Then he had ‘*rc 
freshments of many dishes, all made from meat and contained 
in porcelain platters, besides man> jars of wine brought in " * 
On the following da>, after assurance by the interpreter 
that IMagellan did not wish him to pay any tribute, but 
‘‘wished onl) to trade with him and with no others, the king 
said that he was satisfied, and that if the captam wished to 
become his fnend, he would send him a drop of blood from 
his right arm, and he himself would do the same [to him] as a 
sign of the most sincere fnendship ” ^ There w as a mutual 
exchange of presents and the day following peace was for 
mally negotiated between the Spaniards ind the chiefs of 
Cebu The peace pact paved the way for the wholesale con 
\ersion of the people of Cebu, beginning with Rajah Humabon 
aod his -nife so that "before that week had gone, ail the per 
sons of that island, and some from the other islands, were 
baptized,’ * eight hundrctl in all A large cross was set up in 

‘ B5a»T anJ RobcTtwn T}e PJthpp t Islands 149^1898 \ol XXXIII 
PP >37 >41 The Arthur II Cltrk Comi anj Publishers 
*Ibd \ol XXMII p t6i 
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the middle of the square, where it stands to this day Magel 
Ian, who knew "that the queen was very much pleased with 
the child Jesus, gave it to her, telling her to keep it m place 
of her idols, for it was m memory of the son of God ” ‘ To 
this day that image of Jesus is venerated m the aty of Cebu 
The first armed resistance agamst the Spaniards In con 
nection with his account of the rapid conversion of the people 
of Cebu, Pigafetta adds that the Spaniards "burned one 
hamlet which was located in a neighboring island, because it 
refused to obej the king or us ” ‘ That was m Mactan 
Island On the same island lived a Filipino chief, Lapulapu 
by name, an enemy of Zula, a chief who was friendly with 
the Spaniards Lapulapu’s refusal to submit to the Spanish 
yoke provoked Magellan, and mduced him to lead an expe- 
dition m person This expedition is significant m history to 
hilipmos as it was the very first organized armed resistance 
against the Spanish invasion, it is significant to the world at 
large, as it brought the death of a truly remarkable diaracter 
We are fortunate m having this important event vividly 
described by Pigafetta 

Magellan’s Mactan expedition and his death Pigafetta 
writes ° 


sert o' *0 ■’Slond of Matan 

to sav tliaf ®ons to present two goats to the captain general, and 
he had not promised, but that 

Cilanulann T” ^ f ^ 'o'" because of the other chief, 

Secaor’i o r ‘""E "Po- ' »= requested 

s^thafrhev “’0 "OX? night, 

captain een^P .E*;' *''’P “"d fight against the other chief The 
beffied him ^ ''“h three boatloads We 

PP rJSJ-rSpt Vol WXIII 

■Ih’l tol °;'^3^'"PW,Pal.l.,lws 
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At midnight, slxI> men of us set out armed wth corselets and 
helmets, together with the ChnsUan king, the pnnee, some of the 
chief men, and twenty or thirt> balangtiais We reached Matan 
three hours before dawn The captam did not wish to fight then, 
but «ent a message to the natixcs bj the Moro to the effect that if 
they would obc> the king of Spam, recogmze the Christian king as 
their soxereign and pa> us our tnbutc, he would be their fnend, 
but that if ihej wished otherwise, the> should wait to sec how our 
lances w ounded Thej replied that if w c had lances they had lances 
of bamboo and stakes hardened with fire [Thc\ asked us] not to 
proceed to attack them at once, but to wait until morning, so that 
they might have more men Thej said that m order to induce us 
to go m search of them , for they had dug certain pitholes between 
the houses m order that we might fall into them 

\\Tien morning came fQrt> nine of us leaped into the water up 
to our thighs, and walked through water for more than two cross- 
bow flights before we could reach the shore The boats could not 
approach nearer because of certain rocks m the water The other 
eleven men remauied behind to guard the boats UTien we reached 
land, those men had formed m three divisions to the number of 
more than one thousand five hundred persons When thej saw 
us lhe> charged down upon us with exceeding loud cnes, two 
divisions on our flanks and the other on our front When the 
captain saw that, he formed us into two divisions, and thus did we 
begin to fight 

The musketeers and crossbowmen shot from a distance for about 
a half hour, but uselessl} , for the shots onl> passed through the 
shields which were made of thm wood and the arms [of the bearers] 
The captam cned to them, "Cease firing' cease finng*” but his 
order was not at all heeded \\hen the natives saw that we were 
shootmg our muskets to no purpose, crjing out the> determined to 
stand firm, but thej redoubled their shouts ^\Ticn our muskets 
were discharged, the natives would never stand still, but leaped 
hither and thither, covenng themselves with their shields They 
shot so man} arrows at us and hurled so many bamboo spears 
(some of them lipped with iron) at the captam general, besides 
pointed stikes hardened with fire, stones and mud that we could 
scarceU defend ourselves Seemg that, the captain general sent 
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some men to bum their houses m order to terrify them When thej 
saw them houses burning, they were roused to greater fury Two 
of our men were killed near the houses, while we burned twenty or 
thirty houses So many of them charged down upon us that they 
■shot the captam through the n^t leg with a poisoned arrow 

On that account, he ordered us to retire slowly, but the men took 
to flight, except six or eight of us who remained with the captam 
The natives shot only at our legs, for the latter were bare , and so 
many were the spears and stones that they hurled at us, that we 
could offer no resistance The mortars in the boats could not aid 
us as they were too far away So we contmued to retire for more 
than a good crossbow flight from the shore always fighting up to 
our knees m the water The natives continued to pursue us, and 
picking up the same spear four or six times, hurled it at us again 
and again Recognizing the captain, so many turned upon him that 
thev knocked his helmet o0 bs head twice, but he always stood 
firmly like a good knight, together with some others 

Thus did we fight for more than one hour, refusing to retire 
farther An Indian hurled a bamboo spear into the captain’s face, 
but the latter immediately killed him with his lance, which he left 
in the Indian’s body Then, trying to lay hand on sword, he could 
draw It out but half-way, because he had been wounded m the arm 
with a bamboo spear When the natives saw that, they all hurled 
themselves upon him One of them wounded him on the left leg 
with a large cutlass, which resembles a scimitar, only bemg larger 
That caused the captain to fall face doivnward, when immediately 
they rushed upon him with iron and bamboo spears and with their 
cutlasses, until they killed onr mirror, out hght, our comfort, and 
our true guide When they wounded him, he turned back many 
limes to see whether we were all m the boats Thereupon, beholding 
him dead, we, wounded, retreated, as best we could, to the boats, 
which were already puUing off 

,The Christian king would have aided us, but the captam charged 
him before we landed, not to leave his balangbai, but to Stay to 
see how we fought ^VTien the king learned that the captam was 
dead, he wept Had it not l>een for that unfortunate captam, not a 
single one of us would have been saied in the boats, for while be 
was fighting the others retired to the boats 
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I hope through [the efforts of] your most illustrious Lordship 
that the fame of so noble a captam will not become effaced in our 
times Among the other virtues which he possessed, he ivas more 
constant than ever any one else m the greatest of adversity He 
endured hunger better than all the others, and more accurately 
than any man m the world did he understand sea charts and navi 
gation And that this was the truth was seen openl> , for no other 
had had so much natural talent nor the boldness to learn how to 
circumnavigate the world, as he had almost done 

That battle was fought on Saturday, Apnl twenty seven, 1521 
The captam desired to fight on Saturday, because it nas the da} 
especially holy to him Eight of our men were killed with him in 
that battle, and four Indiana, who had become Christians and who 
had come afterw’ard to aid us, were killed by the mortars of the 
boats Of the enemy, only fifteen were killed, while many of us 
were wounded 

In the afternoon the Christian king sent a message with our 
consent to the people of Matan, to the effect that if they would give 
us the captam and the other men who had been killed, we would 
give them as much merchandise as they wished They answered 
that they would not give up such a man, as we imagmed [they 
would do], and that they would not give him for all the riches m 
the world, but that they mtended to keep him as a memorial 

Spread of opposition to Spam As an indication of the deep 
rooted opposition to Spanish control, and a fitting sequel to 
the tragic death of Magellan, another story about the " Chns 
tian King,” as Pigafetta calls Rajah Humabon, should be told 
On the first of May he ”^ent word to the commanders that 
the jewels which he had promised to send to the king of Spam 
were ready, and that he begged them and their other com 
paiwftns. bi oam-a. dacA vnAfc. hisn vthffa bit 

would give them the jewels * Twenty four men went ashore,” 
including Duarte Barboza and Juan Serrano, who were elected 
commanders after Magellan's death Dunng the banquet all 

* Blair and Robertson TAe Phtbpptne Idands 1403-1808 Vol XXXIU 
p 185 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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the Spaniards except Ju.an Serrano were killed, and he, bound 
and wounded, was left to his o\vn fate although he " weeping 
asked us not to set sad so quickly." ‘ 

After visiting northwestern Mindanao, Cagayan Sulu, and 
Palawan, the e.xpedition left Philippine waters, passing through 
the Sulu Archipelago and by southwestern Mindanao on its 
way to the Molucca Islands 

Other Spanish expeditions to the Philippines. To take 
advantage of the discoveries made by Magellan, Spam sent 
another expedition under the command of Juan Garcia Jofre 
de Loalsa, with whom went also Sebastian Elcano and Andres 
de Urdaneta Sailing from La Coruna, Spain, on July 24, 
15251 the Spaniards reached Mindanao Here they remained 
for ten days, but found neither sufhaent food nor a friendly 
attitude on the part of the people, who on several occasions 
tried to capture the ships The expedition set sail for Cebu, but 
was driven by the winds to the Moluccas, arriving at Tidorc 
on December 31, 1526 Pressed by the Portuguese on one hand 
and by the natives on the other, the survivors of this expedition 
resolved to fortify themselves here and await aid from Spain 
This longed-for assistance came Upon order from the king 
of Spain, Heman Cortfo, the conqueror of Mexico, dispatched 
another expedition on October 31, 1527, under the command 
of Alvaro de Saavedra, with instructions to look for Loafsa and 
the Spanish survivors in Cebu The expedition passed through 
the Carolines, took possession for Spain of the islands of 
Ulic and Yap,* and after taking provisions in Mindanao, 

,* Blair and Robertson, The Phihpptnt Islands, Vol XXXIIt. 

p 187 The Arthur H Clark CoropaD>, Publishers 

> Vap IS B little Pacific isbnd which hasrcccnllyplaved aa important rdle in 
international relationships As a result of the World Wbr it was given umler 
mandate to Japan The United States protested on account of the slTalegic 
importance of this little tsland for cable and radio communication across the 
Pacific. The dispute was settled the treaty of February ii, igaj, between 
Japan and theUniteii States, one ctf the important results of the Conference on 
the I imitation ol Armament held lo Washington, D C , from November ii, 
>011, to hebruary 6, igji 
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reached Tidore. Two efforts were made to make the return 
trip to Spain, but in vain. The survivors surrendered to the 
Portuguese, imder whose protection they were permitted to 
leave Tidore in 1534. After touching Malacca, Ceylon, and 
other places, they reached Lisbon in 1536.* 

Undaunted by the disasters and losses suffered by previous 
expeditions, the king of Spain sent Ruy Lopez Villalobos from 
the port of Navidad, Mexico, on November i, 1542, with 
instructions to go to the Western Islands (Islas del Poniente), 
of which the Philippines formed a part, there to settle, colo- 
nize, and trade, fortifying the seaojasts and establishing the 
Catholic religion among the people. The people of Sarangani, 
an island south of Mindanao to which the Spaniards were 
driven by the winds, were unfriendly; in the fight which 
ensued the Filipinos were ousted from a hill which they had 
fortified, and the Spaniards sdzed musk, amber, oU, and gold 
dust. Here they stayed long enough to plant maize, which 
yielded an abundant crop. Because of lack of food, the hos- 
tility of the inhabitants, and the importunities of the Portu- 
guese, who claimed that Mindanao was not included in the 
Western Islands, Villalobos set sail once again. This time he 
was driven by storms to Jilolo, one of the principal islands of 
the Moluccas, where he was forced to surrender to the Portu- 
guese. After his death, in Amboina, the survivors sailed for 
Spain, which they reached in 1549. Villalobos is to be remem- 
bered for having given the name Las Pilipinas to our country, 
in honor of Philip II of Spain, then the Prince of Asturias. 

II. Settlement 

and ttve first psrmansnt Spasdsk ssttlsTaents. 
Nearly twenty years elapsed before another attempt to settle 
the Philippines was made. On November 21, 1564, an expedi- 
tion under the command of Miguel Lopez de Legazpi, with the 
* Sec JoseMonteroy Vidal, HutorioGenOTiZ rfe V'ol I, chap ii. 1887 
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aid of Andrei, de Urdaneta who had become an Augustinian 
friar was sent from Navidad Mexico Legazpi following Sealed 
orders opened in rmd ocean sailed to the Phibppmes arriving 
near Cebu in February 1565 Here he remained at anchor 
seven or eight days and sent two boats to reconnoiter One 
of them lefurned minus a gentleman of my company called 
Francesco Gomez who was killed by some Filipinos after 
he had disembarked to make blood friendship with them ' 
From here Legazpi sailed on and reached Tandaya (or 
Samar) Island anchoring at the town of Cangiungo where 
the Filipmos gave the newcomers food and drmk The 
following day the inhabitants of the same village showed a 
hostile attitude and made signs that we should not disem 
bark pulled grass struck trees with their cutlasses and 
threateningly mocked us ^ Sailing further the expedition 
reached the island of Abbuyo (or L.eyte) and anchored ui 
front of the large town of CabaUan but found the people 
hostile However a chief named Canutuan who came to the 
Spanish fleet was detained from him much information 
about the country was obtained and it was he who guided 
Legazpi to Limasawa Then the fleet stopped at Camiguin 
Island where also the people were hostile On its way to 
Mindanao the fleet was driven by contrary winds to Bohol 
where repairs were made and friendship was established with 
Sicatuna and Cigala two FiUpmo chiefs From Bohol recon 
noitering parties were sent to different islands They were 
told that the 

island of Cebu was densely populated containing man> 
large villages and among them were many people inhabiting the 
coast and inland many cultivated districts * I [Legazpi] decided 
to take the fleet to that island — a plan I earned out mth the mten 
*11011 di requesting peace and Inen&ship ’Jrom the natives and oI 
bujnng provisions from them at a reasonable cost 

' R'a t and Robertson The PI Upp ne Islands 1^^3-1805 Vol II pp 201 
*03 The IrthurH Clark Company Publishers *Ibd \ol II p jrr 
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Legazpi wis ready to make war, if necessary upon the people 
of Cebu on account of their killing the men of Magellan’s 
party in 1521 

Legazpi at Cebu Legazpi reached Cebu (Fig 12) on Apnl 
27 j 1565 He sent a boat with Father Andres de Urdaneta to 
request the people to receive the Spaniards peaceably But 



Fio 13 The Oldest Street in Cebu the First Spanish 
Settlement 


the Filipinos iiould not accept peace at the price of becom 
ing vassals Legazpi’s own account best desenbes the attitude 
of the people toward the in\aders 

But’ at length — seeing that all our good intentions nere of no 
avail and that all the natives bad put on their \Nooden corselets and 
rope armor and had armed themselves wnth their lances shields, 
small cutlas«es, and arrows, and that many plumes and varicolored 
headdresses were waving, and that help of men had come in pratis 

* Blair and Robertson The Phtbpptne Islands z^g^sSgS \ol II pp 213- 
2x3 The \nhurll Clart Company Publi hers. 
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from the outs de so thit their number must be almost t\ 0 thou 
sand \Tarnors and considering that nm% %\"i$ ilie time for us to 
make a settlement and effect a colon} and that the present port 
and location were exacth suited to our needs and that it nas useless 
for us to n-ait anj longer and seeing that there in’O* no hope for 
peace and that thej did not wish it although v\e had offered it — 
the master-of*camp said to the nati\es through an mterpreter 
Since 50U do not desire our friendship and ttill not recei\e us 
p«.ce{ull\ but are anxious for war wait until we ha\e landed 
and look to it that \ou act as men and defend \ourseKes from us 
and guard j our houses The Indians answered boldlj Be it so 
Come on \^e await >ou here And thereupon thej broke out 
mto loud cnes co\enng themseUes with them shields and bmndish 
vng their lances Then the> returned to the place whence thej l^d 
set out hurlmg then lances b> diiasions of threes at the boat and 
returning again to tbeir station going and coming as m a game of 
canas * 

In the fight which ensued Spanish artillery proted its supen 
ontj Seeing its effect the inhabitants left their tillage to 
the newcomers 

Legaipi s policy of attraction It was at this juncture that 
Legazpi pro\ ed himself a gotemor of tact and \nsion Rather 
than take ad\antage of his supenor strength m arms "he pur 
sued a pobey of attraction in his deabngs with the Filipmos. 
It was thus that he succeeded m befnendmg Tupas the great 
est chief of Cebu with whom it 

was arranged that tributes should be paid in produce since 
the people had no gold — not because of am necessity the Ring 
of Castilla had of it but merel> as a tnbute and token that thej 
tecognued him as their lord * 

The agreement between the Fibpmo chief and the Span:«h 
representative was a contract similar to the feudal covenant 

* The game of ca is an equestmn exennse with reed spears. 

* Bint and Robertson The Pk I pp ii« Iiiands l 49 S-tSpS \ol II p 11 
Seealsotol II pp.iJi 137 andtol III pp 59~^ TheArthurll Clark Corn 
pan> Publishers. 
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m which the vassal pledged loyalty and the lord promised 
protection For example, it ^vas stipulated that 

if the said Tupas and chiefs asked the said governor for the 
aid of his men against any Indians hostile to them who were mak 
mg or should make war upon them, the said governor was obliged 
to give them aid, protection, and reenforcement of men for it ^ 

and, on the other hand, the Fihpinos were obhged to help the 
governor m war, all spoils of war thus jointly undertaken to 
be divided equally between the Spaniards and the Filipmos ® 
Land for Cebu fort granted by Fihpmos On the day Tupas 
agreed to be a fnend of Spam, presents of garments, mirrors, 
strings of beads, and pieces of blue glass were given to the 
vanous chiefs Legazpi told the Fiiipmo chiefs 

of the necessity of the king s having " a strong house, wherein 
could be kept and guarded the articles of barter and the merchan 
disc brought thither, and his artillery and ammumtion , ” as well as 
a town site for the soldiers * These the natives should assign, where 
It best pleased them, “because he tvished it to be with the consent 
and choice of all of them , and although he had planned the house 
of his majesty on the point occupied at present by the camp in 
order to be near the ships, he wished it to be with their universal 
consent ’ This place was granted by the natives, whereupon 
Legazpi proceeded to mark out land for the fort and Spamsh town, 
assignmg the limits by a hne of trees 

Thus was the first Spanish settlement made The aty was 
named Santisimo Nombre de Jesus, m honor of the carved 
image of Jesus found m one of the houses by one of Legazpi’s 
men, and believed to be the one left there by Magellan 

Mwjvyjvfry 01* £ aevr ruwfe- Hct ihc year iegazpr 
patched Andres de Urdaneta with the flagship to discover a 
different return route to New Spain and to spread the news of 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Tslandi 1403-1898 Vol II pp 134- 
136 The \rthur H Clark Corapany Publishers 

* See ibid \ol IT pp 133 136 


* Ibid Vol n p 136 ^ 
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the settlement of Cebu In the anni\» of navigation this 
discovery of a northern return route across the Paafic is 
considered important 

Explorations m other islands The next few years (those 
preceding the conquest and founding of Manila) were busy 
years indeed for Legazpi and his men This period was charac 
tenzed by many explonng expeditions and by the discovery 
of many islands in the central Phihppmes Masbate, Bunas, 



Fig 13 E^^rRA^cE 10 toe Pasig River 
A n ancient Filipino fort was situated here when the Spaniards arrived 

Ticao, southern Luzon, and Mmdoro The search for abun 
dant food supphes prompted these active explorations In 
1569 Panay was chosen as Legazpi’s mam headquarters, both 
on account of its more plentiful food supply and on account 
of Its secunty from the Portuguese But the people here ivere 
hostile 

Settlement at Manila — Fihpino opposition The final step 
m the conquest of the Phihppmes -was taken by Legazpi m 1570, 
when Martin de Goiti, following Legazpi s orders, sailed to 
Manila Manila was then a &Ioro settlement occupying both 
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banks of the Pasig River (Fig 13), "fortified with palm-trees 
and stout arigues [wooden posts] filled in with earth, and very 
many bronze culverins and other pieces of larger bore.” ^ 
Rajah Soliman, chief of the settlement on the southern 
banks of the Pasig, where today stands Fort Santiago, was 
willing to be a friend of Spain, but not its vassal. The proud 
Filipino chief, however, ^vas not able for long to retain his 



Fig 14 Map of Manila in 1671 
Courtesy of Dr Pardo de Ta% era 


status of political equality with the equally proud Spanish 
explorer. One had to yield to the other’s suzerainty, and, as 
usual, war wtis resorted to as final arbiter Goiti won, but soon 
left jManila to report to Legazpi m Panay It is of interest to 
note that in this conflict Goiti had on his side five or six hun- 
dred Visayans (or Bisaya) and one hundred and ten Spanish 
soldiers 

* Blair and Robertson, The PktltpptiK Idaruis, I4g^i8p3, Vol XV, p 48. 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 
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The following year, 1571, Legazpi moved his headquarters 
to JIanila, where Lacandola, the chief of Tondo, and Sohman, 
his nephew, received him with fnendship On May 19 he took 
formal possession of the settlement, and on June 24 formally 
founded the aty of Manila He reconstructed the fort, which 
had been burned the year before, erected a palace for himself, 
a convent for the Augustmian fnars, a church, and one hundred 
and fifty houses After orgamzmg the ayuntannenlo, or munia 
pal government he made Manila the capital of the Philippmes 

The Fihpino chiefs of Manila looked with bitter regret at the 
loss of their power and, encouraged by the aid of neighbor 
mg settlements, especially Macabebe and Hagonoy, once more 
attempted to regain then forts and oust the Spaniards But 
the attempt was a failure Superiority of Spanish war equip 
ment turned the tide against the Fihpmos Rajah Sohman 
himself was killed 

Thus was Spanish sovereignty established m the Philippines 
The fall of Manila marked the end of independent Filipino ex 
istence and the beginning of permanent Spanish government 

Conquest of Luzon — work of Salcedo The rest of Luzon 
was conquered with comparative ease Goiti soon '’pacified*’^ 
central Luzon from Manila Bay to the Gulf of Lmgayen Juan 
de Salcedo, the talented gnndson of Legazpi, only twenty two 
years of age, led an expedition to what is now the provmce 
of Rizal He captured Camta, fortified with «mall cannon, 
and Taytay, two important towns of that time He subdued 
the Laguna de Bay region, and went by land to the Camannes, 
where he discovered gold mines In 1572 after returning to 
Manila, he led an expedition for the pacification of northern 
Luzon subduing Zambales, Pangasman, and the Locos region, 
and sailing as far as PoliUo on the Pacific In 1573 Salcedo 

‘ \ccording to a pra% isimi of the Lejes de Indias ' the word pactficaciin 
an I not roKjHijfa was the term to be used but m truth peace already existed 
in the country before the amva! of the Spaniards ’ Census of the Philippine 
Islands 1903 \ol I p 313 
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subdued the Bicol region including Catanduants ‘ By his 
prudence, his fine qualities his talent, and his personal worth 
he captured the sympathies of the Filipinos, and they sub 
mitted to their enemies He inclined them to peace and 
friendship with the Spaniards He likewise saved Manila from 
Limahon At the age of t\i\ enty seven he died and is the only 
Spamard, as far as is known, who named the Indians as heirs 
He gave them a large portion of his possessions, namely, 
his encomienda of Vigan 

Significance of Legazpi's work Legazpi died on August 20, 
1572 By that time almost all of what today constitutes the 
Philippme archipelago had been brought under Spain’s sover 
eigntj Such is the significance of Legazpi’s work from the 
point of view of temtonal expansion Legazpi succeeded in 
his work because he was able, from the first, to win over to 
his side the native Filipinos Its place m colonial history is 
summarized by Bourne 

It estabUshed the power of Spam m the Phibppmes and laid the 
foundations of their permanent organization ^ In a sense it Tias an 
Amencan enterprise The ships were built in Amenca and for the 
most part equipped here It vvas commanded and guided by men 
who lived m the New World The work of Legazpi during the next 
seven jears entitles him to a place among the greatest of colonial 
pioneers In fact he has no rival Startmg with four ships and four 
hundred men accompanied by five Augustiman monks, reinforced 
in 1567 by two hundred soldiers, and from time to tune by 
similar small contingents of troops and monks, by a combination 
of tact resourcefulness and courage he won over the natives, re 
pelled the Portuguese and laid such foundations that the changes 
of the next thirty years constitute one of the most surpnsmg 
revolutions m the annals of colonization 

* Rizal s note to Morga s Sucesos it las Islas Fthptnas sa>-s of Salcedo 

Thishero called the Hernan Cort&ofthePhilippines was truly the intelligent 

arm of Legarpi 

* Bla r and Robertson The PhUppine Islands i4gy-iS98 Vol 1 pp 32 33 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What was the Renaissaoce? 

2 WTiat was Europe s attitude tonard trade with the Onent? 

3 What routes connected Europe with the Onent? 

4 VVliy was there need to find new trade rovitcs? 

5 WTiat geographical discoveries were made as a result of this search 
for new trade routes? 

6 Describe the first meeting of Magellan and the Fil pmos 

7 Desenbe the first Filipino revolt and. the death of Magellan 

8 What other Spanish expeditions were sent to the rhibppines after 
Magellan s? 

9 Name the events leading to the founding of Cebu (Reference 
No i) 

10 Name the events leading to the founding of Sfanila (Reference 

No 3) 

n WTiat IS the significance of Legazpi s work 5 (Reference No 5) 
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12 Was Magellan the first to QTCumnavjgate the world? Give reasons 
for your answer 

13 In general, were the Fihpinos hostile to the Spanish settlements? 
Cite specific instances of hostile attitude (References Nos 2,3 5 ) 

14 What were the terms of the covenant between Legazpi and the 
chief of Cebu’ 

15 Characterize the work of Juan de Salcedo 

16 In your opimon why was the Spanish conquest of the Phi li ppines 
so easily accomplished ? 



CHAPTER rV 


AGRICULTURE ANP LANDHOLDING 
I Crops a>id Methods or Cultivation 

Filipiuo economic plants At the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards agnculture in the Phibppines was in a comparatively 
prosperous condition ' Of the principal staple crops of today 
the pre Spanish Filipinos cultivated nce (which was even 
then their chief article of food), sugar cane, coconuts, and 
hemp (from which the smamay cloth was woven,) 

In general it may be said that with the exception of the 
hemp plant, the various trees yielding timber, gum, and 
resm a few palms some bamboos and the rattan, practically 
all the important economic plants of the Phihppines have 
been introduced The first plants introduced were those 
brought by the early Malayan invaders millet, taro, yam, 
garlic, various kinds of bananas jack fruit indigo, balao, 
mango, various citrus fruits (such as the pomelo, the lime, 
and the orange), santol, lansone castor oil plant, condol, 
ampalaja, tamarind, and other ornamental and medianal 
plants’ 

Extent and distribution of crops From the accounts of the 
early Spanish explorers we get our information of the extent 
and distribution of Philippine crops Pigafetta, who, it will 
be remembered, came with Afagellan, says that in Cebu were 
found " rice,’ millet, pameum, sorgo, ginger, figs [» e , bananas], 

■•■See Jos£^IonteroyA»ilal lltdona General ic Fitipims Vol I p 66 1887 
’Thc<!cieniifii. namcs«of theplantsintroducedmay be foundin J I) Mem!! s 
noTaotMamU mThePhiUppintJonnali^Scicnce Vol VII Iso 3 ScclionL 
•nhirati! Kobcrl«on Tke P/ilippme Istinls Vol W\III 

P 1S7 Tie Vllurll C larL Company lubU<deT^ 
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oranges, lemons, sugarcane, garlic, honey, cocoanuts, nangcas, 
gourds ” In Palawan, a large island, were foimd rice, ginger, 
bananas half a braza long and excellent in taste, coconuts, 
camotes, sugar cane, and roots restoiblmg turnips. " We called 
that land the land of promise,” says Pigafetta, "because we 
suffered great hunger before we found it ” ^ 

At the time of Legazpi’s founding of Sfanila, the province in 
Luzon which produced the most rice was Pampanga, and along 
its river banks dwelt tillers of the soil "This city,” writes 
Governor Sande from Manila, "and aU this region is pro- 
vided with food — namely, rice, which is the bread here — by 
this province; so that if the rice harvest should fail there, 
there would be no place where it could be obtained.” ^ In 
fact, it was the comparatively greater abundance of food sup- 
plies in Luzon which induced Legazpi to transfer the seat of 
government to that island A contemporaneous report says 
that Luzon was 

. . . thickly populated, and that It has a great abundance of nee, 
fowls, and swine, as Mell as great numbers of buffaloes, deer, wild 
boar, and goats, it also prepuces great quantises of cotton and 
colored cloths, W'ax, and honey , and date palms abound * In con- 
clusion, it is very well supplied ivith all the things above mentioned, 
and many others which I shall not enumerate It is the largest 
island which has thus far been discovered m these regions 

The region round Jlanila Bay was described as fertile and 
■well provisioned, and the Laguna de Bay district abounded 
in rice, cotton, and groves * 

During this same early period of settlement it was said of the 
Visayan (or Bisaya) Islands, with the exception of Cebu, that 
"rice, cotton, great numbersof swineand fowls, wax, and honey 
are produced there in great abundance ” ^ Panay "was ® very 

* Bhir anij Robertson, The Phthppine tdandi, i4Qj-iSgS, Vo! XXXIII, 
t> 107 T!ie Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

’ Ibul \ ol IV, p So * See ibid Vol V, p Sj 

*lbid Vol Tll.p 172 * Ibid Vol III, pp 169-170 
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populous and ferble and yidded great abundance of nee, 
swine, fowls, wax, and honey ” Loarca describes Panay as 
" the most fertile and wdl provisioned of all the islands dis 
covered, except the island of Lufon, for it is exceedingly 
fertile , it produces also a great quantit> of cotton and 
mednnaque ” ‘ The nver valleys of Negros were " aU fertile 
distncts, nch m foods such as nee, swme, and fowls, and 
aboundmg in mednnaque, although there is no cotton ’ * 
Cuyo Islands had much "nee which bears a reddish kernel,’’* 
and Catanduanes ‘ abounds in nee and palm trees, from which 
Wine and a great quantity of brandy are made ” * Leyte had 
two nee crops each year, and abundant fruits, vegetables, and 
roots of many kinds "It is inhabited by a very numerous 
people whose villages therefore are not far apart and there 
IS not one of them which does not possess a large grove of 
palm trees and a fine, full flowing river * 

Were the Filipmos at the time of discovery and settlement 
agriculturally self sufhaent ? In other words, did they pro- 
duce enough to feed themselves^ All evidences point to an 
affirmative answer In the words of Chirmo, ' they have not 
only great harvests of nee (whidi is their ordinary bread), but 
also crops of cotton, with which they clothe themselves,”® 
and as we shall see m subsequent chapters, they had a devel 
oped industry and trade 

Economic plants introduced by Spaniards from Amenca 
One of the important economic effects of Spanish settlement in 
the Phibppmes was the introduction of many new Apiencan 
plants which thnved here and subsequently were commonly 
regarded as indigenous to this country For a period of almost 
three hundred > ears all communication between Spam and the 
Philippines was by the way of Mexico and by means of galleons 

‘ Hla r and Robertson Thf Ph hpptnt 149^1898 \ol t p (^ The 

'fthur n Clark Companj PuWshers * Ibid \ol \ p 97 

‘lb 1 \o) \ p 47 »Ibid \ol MI p jSi 

*Ib I \ol \ p Mill \ol MI p tS? 
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At in early date larious Spanish officials, but, apparenll), 
chiefly the priests, introduced here the various species of economic 
value, food plants, medicinal plants, fruits, etc , that were familiar 
to their countrymen m tropical America, most often bringing seeds, 
but m some cases most certainly hving plants * 

Among the Amencan plants introduced into the Philippines 
■VNliich have had the greatest effect on agriculture, mention 
may be made of the following tobacco, corn cacao, cotton, 
pineapple, maguey, arrowroot, peanut, mdigo, cassava, pa 
paya, achuete, chico, chtco mamey, tomato, and squash The 
followmg plants also were introduced camachili (useful for 
Its tan bark and for its edible fruit), ipel ipel and madre 
de cacao (useful for hedges), lima bean, yam bean, biUmbmg, 
aruela, cashew nuts, and guava" 

Coffee, on the other hand, was brought in by way of 
Europe 
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cultivated portion'; of their hnd with its dikes, and pilapih 
looked much as they do today 
What IS regarded as the greitest system of stone walled 
terraced nee fields (Fig 15) to be found anywhere m the 
world today is found among the Ifugao These terraces often 
run for thousands of feet up the mountam sides, like gigantic 
stairways and their stone walled faces would, if placed end to 
end reach nearly halfway round the earth, since they total 
some twelve thousand miles m length The building of these 
walls and terraces must have been the work of many centuries 
The terraces are irngated by an elaborate system of canals and 
ditches some of the former being several miles m length A 
detailed study of the source and distribution of this terrace 
building culture indicates that it ongmally came to the Gulf 
of Lingayen and the west coast of northern Luzon from south 
ern Cluna and then spread up the Agno and Kayapa nver 
valleys into the Ifugao valleys ’ 

II Spain’s Agricultural Policy 

Spaniards not interested m agriculture In general, agn 
culture was not the chief aim of Spanish colonization 
How little attention on the whole, the conquistadores directed 
to agncultural colonies, considering their various services in the 
transplantation of domestic animals, cereals, and vegetables from 
the Old to the New W’orld is \erj clearly sho^vn by Peter Marljr, 
who condemns the expedition to Florida with the words * For 
what purpose do we need such products as are identical with those 
of southern Europe? ’ It is true that Columbus s second ^OJ•age 
of discoverj had a settlement in view, and for that reason was 
provided with domestic animab, seeds, etc It was a failure, 
however, owing to the mutinous spirit of the Spaniards The 

’ See Census of the Philippine Islands 1918 \ ol 11 pp 93S~936 See also 
R r Barton Ifugao Economics p 400 Urncrsity of CaiifomiA Press rgar 
’ttilhelm Roscher TI e Spanish Ctiontal System Henry Holt and Companj 
1904 
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regions vfluch were best adapted to agncultural colonies, as, for 
etample, Caracas, Guiana, Buenos Ayres, were neglected by the 
Spaniards for centuries 

It IS a strange thing that the Spaniards who go to these regions 
(The Philippines) honestly to make a small fortune do not engage 
more in agriculture, in a country where there is so much virgin 
land and of such great fertihty, where labor is extremely cheap, 
and where the crops are easily and profitably sold ^ 

"The Spaniards cared but little for the cultivation of 
the lands ” ® 

Laws to encourage agriculture. However, the Spanish gov- 
ernment, both by means of the Laws of the Indies, which 
appbed to all Spanish colonies, and by royal decrees apphcable 
to the Philippines, did try to encourage agriculture To that 
effect is a law of the Indies which required the governors 
and alcaldes mayor to encourage the cultivation of the land, 
and made failure in this respect a charge in their residenda* 
Another law required the planting of fruit trees * Still another 
law required those who received land from the government to 
cultivate It within three months after they took possession, 
on penalty of losing the land should they fail to do so ® 

On April 20, 1586, the Spaniards in Manila, including the 
religious orders, the army, and the royal service, held a general 
assembly and Father Alonso Sanchez, a Jesuit, was sent to the 
home government with a statement of their grievances and 
needs The kmg was asked to send farmers with their fami 
lies, to exempt them from taxes and military and other per 
sonal service, and to forbid their changing their occupation 

‘ Manuel de Aicinaga y Falmeto, La Labtrlad de Commio en las Islas Fih 
fiinas, p 27 Madrid 1871 

•Blair and Robertson, Tie PidtpptHe Islands, 1493-1808, Vol XXMH, 
V »8s The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

’ See Laws of the Indies, book title n, law xxviii 

* Sec ibid book 11, title xn, lav IT 

‘ See ibid book II title xu law xi 
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It %\as urged that the Filipinos be taught European methods 
of farmmg by ordering them to "assoaate themselves with 
our farmers by just contracts and division ” ' It was also 
petitioned that encomiendas be granted on condition that 
they be cultivated 

Accordmgly we find royal instructions to the governors 
general of the Philippines to carry out those measures re 
quested for the development of agnculture ^ In letters to the 
king, however, we learn that many of these measures were not 
earned out ® 

in Live Stock and Poultry 

Fibpino domestic animals At the time of discovery and 
settlement, the Filipinos had domestic animals buffaloes (or 
carabaos), hogs, goats chickens, dogs, and cats Swine espe 
cially seem to have been abundant 

There is an infinite number of domestic swine, not to mention 
numberless mountain bred hogs, which are ver> fat, and as good 
for lard as the domestic breed * There are also many goats which 
breed rapidly, bearing two kids at a tune and twice yearly , there 
are entire islands abounding with them As to the buffaloes, there 
called carabaos, there are beside the tame and domestic breed, 
man> mountain buffaloes, which are used [as food] the same as 
those m Europe 

Imported animals and their breedmg Until the Spaniards 
brought them from China and New Spam, there were no 
horses, mares, cows, or asses m the Philippines ® But royal 
mstructions were issued directing the sending of these domestic 
animals 

In ® order that they maj be bred there m numbers, I am writmg 
to the viceroy of Nueva Espana to send to the said islands twelve 

‘"Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands i4gj~i8pS Vol VI p 171 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers ‘Ibid Vol Xn p 188 

* See ibid Vol I\ pp 236-J37 * See ibid Vol XVI p 90 

’See ibid Vol \,pp 262 263 «Ibid Vol VH p 156 
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mares, two stallions, twent} four cows, and two bulls You shall 
ask him for these as you pass there and shall take them with you m 
your vessels as jou go upon your voyage , and whatever jou thmk 
needful for the animals can be brought from China and Japon 

These imported ammals "multiplied there exceedingly,”^ and 
great stock farms were established m many parts of the 
islands In the vicimty of Manila more than twenty four 
cattle farms were established 

From very small b^nmngs they have multiphed so greatly 
that in some there are more than four thousand head, while all of 
them have more than a thousand * These cattle, on account of their 
number, spread and wander out of bounds, and do much damage 

Even buffaloes were brought from China, which were very 
numerous and very handsome, says Morga, and used only for 
milking for their milk was Ihuier and more palatable than 
that of cows "Ewes and rams, although often brought from 
Nueva Espana never multiply * Consequently there are none 
of these animals, for the chmate and pasturage have not as 
yet seemed suitable for them ” 

All early accounts testify to the abundance of chickens 
The other kinds of fowl are described by Morga 

There are plenty of fowls like those of Castilla and others very 
large, which are bred from fowls brought from China * They are 
very palatable, and make fine capons Some of these fowls are 
black m feather, skin, flesh, and bones, and are pleasant to the 
taste Many geese are raised, as well as swans, ducks, and tame 
pigeons brought from China * 

The fact that the methods of duck culture first introduced 
by the Cbnese in pre Spanish days m Pateros and Tagig m 

* Blair and Robertson The Fhtltpftnt Idands i4g3-i8QS,\o\ XU, p 191 
The Arthur H Clart Company Publishers 

* Ibid Vol XIV, p X56 

‘Ibid Vol X\r p go 

^ ‘See The Philippine Agricultural Rmev Second Quarter 1924, Vol XVII 
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Rizal (espeaally the interesting method of artifiaal incubation 
of eggs) are still followed m the Philippines indicates the ad 
vanced stage early attained by the Filipinos in this occupation 
To encourage the people to raise poultry and thus prevent a 
shortage of food ansing from mdustnal demoralization (dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter), the government enacted laws 
to increase the production of fowl and penalizing those who 
disobeyed ‘ 

IV Landholding 

Filipino landholdmg. Like all peoples who have reached the 
agncultural stage of economic development, the Filipinos at 
the time of the arrival of the Spaniards recognized private 
ownership of land 

The lands which they inhabited were divided among the whole 
barangay, especially the irrigated portion, and thus each one knew 
his own * No one belonging to another barangay could cultivate 
them unless after purchase or inheritance 

There were still common lands, however, which could be 
claimed by individuals through a procedure resembhng the 
present homestead law 

The lands on the Ungites, or mountain ndges, are not divided, 
but owned m common by the barangay * Consequently, at the time 
of the rice harvest, any individual of any particular barangay, 
although he may have come from some other village, if he com 
mences to clear any land, may sow it, and no one can compel him 
to abandon it 

A form of land rent also existed 

There are some villages (as for example, Pila de la Laguna) m 
which these nobles, or viaharhcas, paid annually to the dato a 
hundred gantas of rice * The reason of this was that, at the time of 
their settlement there, another chief occupied the lands, which the 

‘See Blair and Robertson ThePhthpptnelslartds 14^^1898, Vol X pp 302- 
303 The Arthur 11 Clark Company, Publi^ers 

*Ibid Vol VII pp 174-175 
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new duef upon his arrival bought with his own gold and therefore 
the members of his own batangay paid him for the arable land 
and he divided it among those whom he saw fit to reward But 
now, since the advent of the Sjamards it is not so divided 

There was also private ownership of fisheries 

The chiefs m some villages had also fisheries with established 
limits and sections of the rivers for markets ^ At these no one 
could fish or trade in the markets without paying for the privilege 
unless he belonged to the chief s barangay or village ® 

Spamsh land grants With the establishment of Spanish 
sovereignty the Laws of the Indies became operative in the 
Philippines In harmony with the Spanish policy of encourag 
mg the settlement of her extensive possessions beyond the seas 
these laws provided for gratuitous grants of land to those who 
had assisted in their discovery and conquest and to such others 
as left their home land to join the colony Cultivation of a 
piece of land and four years residence thereon were the only 
prerequisites to its absolute ownership * There was to be no 
injustice to the native inhabitants by these land grants for 
the laws prohibited the granting of lands already cultivated 
and in their possession and even provided for reserving other 
unclaimed public lands for them * 

In spite of legislative protection however, the question of 
land oivnership has from this early penod been the source of 
conflict ® This has been due chiefly to the fact that lands 

’ Blair and Robertson The Pkthpptne tdands 1493^18^8 Vol VII p 173 
The Arthur H Clark Company PubhshcR 

’ For landholding see Dr T H Pardo dc Tavera s History of the Phil p* 
p nes in Census oi the Philippme I^nds 1503 Vol I p 325 

* See Bla r and Robertson Tie Plulippne Islands 1493-1898 Vol II p $4 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

* Laws of the Indies book iv title au referring to land grants is m Miguel 
Rodrfguez Berm s Gufa del Catnpradaf de Tenenos Baldios y Realengos de 
Tihpinos Manila 1886 

‘ See Bla r and Robertson The Philippine Islands 1493-189S Vol XVH 
PP 151 1st The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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claimed by indi\aduals and granted by the government ^ ere 
not first surveyed, but their areas were only roughly estimated 
and their boundaries described in terms of adjoining lands 
Thus confusion arose The uncertainty attending land owner- 
ship depreciated the value of real estate, and prevented its 
being used as security in credit transactions. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 \\ hich of the staple crops that are important today were the pre 
Spanish Filipmos already cultirating? (See also Reference No i ) 

2 Give a general idea of the condition of agriculture when the 
Spaniards first am\ ed (References Nos 3 4 s 6 12 ) 

3 Name some of the more important economic plants introduced b> 
the Spaniards (See also Reference No i ) 

4 Describe the agricultural methods of the early Filipinos (Refer 
ence No 12 ) 

5 ^Vhat was Spam s agncoltural policy ? 

6 Describe the landholding of the pre Spanish Filipinos 

7 Was private property in land already a recognized institution in 
the pre Spanish period? 

8 Did Spain have a homestead law? 

9 Give an account ol the Spanish land laws (See References 
Nos 7 13 14 ) 

10 Write a short composition on the nee terraces of northern Luzon 
(See Reference No 8 ) 



CHAPTER V 


INDDST3UES 
I Shipbuilding 

Filipino shipbuilding In this chapter we shall discuss as 
industnes those economic activities not essentially agricultural 
or commercial One of the most important industnes among 
the Fihpmos even before the arrival of the Spaniards was 
shipbuilding From time immemonal they had been a sea 
fanng people, and an abundant supply of timber was always 
available ^ 

Their ships and boats were of many kinds For use on the 
nvers and inland creeks there were very large canoes, each 
made from one log There were boats made from planks, built 
up on keels and fitted with benches There were also vireys 
and barangays, which were quick light vessels lying low m the 
isater, these were fastened together with little wooden nails 
Morga gives us a description of the vireys and barangays 
built by Filipinos 

These are as slender at the stern as at the bow, and they can 
hold a number of rowers on both sides, who propel their vessels with 
buct^eycs or paddles and with gaones on the outside of the vessel, 
and (hey time their romng to the accompaniment of some who smg 
m their language refrains by which they understand whether to 
hasten or retard their rowing* Above the rowers is a platform or 
gangway, built of bamboo, upon which the fighting men stand, in 
order not to interfere with the rowing of the oarsmen In accordance 
inth the capacity of the vessds is the number of men on these 
gangways From that place they manage the sail, which is square 

* Blair and Robertson The Pkthpptite Islands 14^3-18^8 Vol XVI 
PP 8 84 Tbe Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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and made of bnen and hoisted on a support or yard made of two 
thick bamboos which serves as a mast When the vessel is large 
It also has a foresail of the same form Both yards with their 
tackle can be lowered upon the gangway when the weather is 
rough The helmsmen arc stationed m the stern to steer It carries 
another bamboo framework on the gangway itself and upon this 
when the sun shines hot or it lains th^ stretch an awning made 
from some mats woven from palm leaves These are very bulky 
and close and are called coyonei Thus all the ship and its crew are 
covered and protected There are also other bamboo frameworks 
for each side of the vessel which are as long as the vessel and se 
curely fastened on They skim the water without hindering the row 
mg and serve as a counterpoise so that the ship cannot overturn nor 
upset however heavy the sea or strong the wind against the sail 
It may happen that the entire hull of these vessels wh ch have 
no decks may fill with water and remain between wind and water 
even until it is destroyed and broken up without sinking because 
of these counterpoises These vessels have been used commonly 
through the islands since olden times 

They have other larger vessels called ccrocoas fa^ts and<apag«« 
which are used to carry their merchandise and which are very 
suitable as they are roomy and draw but little water They gen 
erally drag them ashore every night at the mouths of rivers an 1 
creeks among which they always navigate without going into the 
open sea or leaving the ^ore All the natives can row and manage 
these boats Some are so long that they can carry one hundred 
rowers on a side and thirty soldiers aV ove to f ght 
The boats commonly used arc barangays and vireys which carry 
a less crew an I fghting force Now they put many of them to- 
gether with iron nails instead of the wooden pegs and the joints in 
the planks while the helms and bows have beaks 1 ke Castilian boats 

Commenting upon this early shipbuilding Ri/al thought 
that the Filipmos had retrograded 

The* Fihpinos hke the inhabitants of the Afananas — who are 
no less skilful and dexterous m navigation — fat from progtes'ang 
‘ Bla r an 1 Robertson The Ph hpp « Wa dt 1493-1898 Vol XVI p 84 
Tbc \ ihurll Clark Company Pubishers 
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have retrograded , since, although boats are now built in the 
islands, ^ve might assert that th^ are all after European models 
The boats that held one hundred rowers to a side and thirty soldiers 
have disappeared The countr> that once, with primitive methods, 
built ships of about 2000 toneladas, today [1890] has to go to 
foreign ports, as Hongkong, to give the gold wrenched from the 
poor, m exchange for unserviceable cnii^ers The n\ ers are blocked 
up, and navigation m the mtenor of the islands is perishing, thanks 
to the obstacles created by a timid and mistrustmg s>stem of 
go\emment, and there scarcely remains m the memory anythmg 
but the name of all that naval architecture It has vanished, 
wlhout modern improvements havmg come to replace it m such 
proportion as during the past centuries, has occurred m adjacent 
countries 

Spanish shipbuilding in the Phihppines The Spaniards in 
the Philippines early engaged in shipbuilding on a large scale 
Shipyards were established at places where laborers and mate 
rials were available For example, during Governor Juan de 
Silva’s term (i6op~i6i6) the shipyards of the galleons were 
as follows 

The shipyards of the galleons built during Don Juan de Silva’s 
term were ihirt j , forty, fifty , SLxty, seventy, and eighty leguas from 
the city of Manila, m different places namely, on the island of 
Mannduque, v\here the galleon "San Juan Bautista” was built, 
which is forty leguas from Manila, in the province of Camarmes 
at Dalupaes were built "Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe,” and the 
"Angel de la Guardia” [» e , "Guardian Angel”], fifty leguas from 
Manila, in the province of Ybalon at Bagatan were built "San 
Felipe” and "Santiago,” eighty leguas from Manila , in Mindoro 
was built the galleon " San Juan Bautista,” fifty leguas from Manila , 
in ilannduque w’as built the almininta " San Marcos,” forty leguas 
from Manila , m Masbate was built the royal flagship " Salbador,” 
sc\ ent> leguas from Manila , m the port of Cabite, six galley s , 
m the city of Manila, two * 

* Blair and Robertson The Pkihppiae hhnds T4P3~i8^, \ ol XV'ill, 
PP 173 174 The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 
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Laborers and wages What laborers were used and what 
were their wages ? The following quotations give the answer 
Those who cut these woods and budd these ships and galleys are 
Indian natives of the said islands * The> are carpenters who are 
called cagallants or pandats, m their language Those Indians who 
are no more than woodcutters and serve only as hewers and planers 
of wood are paid each seven or eight reals a month, and are given 
daily rations of one half celemin of nee Those of better trades 
than the latter generally earn ten to twelve reals a month Those 
who are masters — the ones who lay out prepare, round, and male 
the masts yards and topmasts are each paid three or four pesos of 
eight reals a month and the double rations 
The native Indians who act as smiths are paid twelve reals per 
month and the Angley [t e , Sangley] Chinese smiths twenty eight 
reals per month and their ration of nee 
These Indian ropemakers are furnished m repartimiento in 
neighboring villages and your Majesty pays them eight reals per 
month and a ration of one half celemm of nee daily A task is 
assigned to them, for they work from midnight and until the close 
of the next day 

Material used The iron used m the construction of the ships 
was brought from China and Japan, except certain kinds of 
better quality, which were sent from New Spam Most of the 
lead also came from China and Japan The rigging was made 
of abaca, and the canvas for the sails was excellent, and 

much better than what is shipped from Espana, because it is 
made from cotton ' There are certain cloths [Itengos] which are called 
manias [» e literally, blankets or strips of cotton cloth] from the 
province of Ylocos, for the natives of that province manufacture 
nothmg else and pxiy your Majesty their tnbute m them 

Shipbuilding was developed to such an extent that, to the 
honor of Spam, some of the largest ships m the world at that 
time were built in the Phihppines * 

‘Blair and Robertson The Pkthpftne Islands 14^^-1898 Vol XVIII 
PP 174 178 The Arthur H Qark Company Publishers 
'See ibid Vol XXXVII 
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Effects of shipbuilding on the Filipinos That shipbuilding 
caused the loss of many hves and led to industnal demoraliza 
tion IS the testimony of all early accounts The reasons why 
so many lives were sacnficed m this mdustry appear in the 
offiaal reports One reason was the severe work required of 
laborers 

When a fleet was being prepared m Cavite there were generally 
one thousand four hundred of these carpenters there ^ Just now 
there are very fe^, for when the Mindanao enemies burned one 
galleon and two pataches in the past > ear one thousand six hundred 
and seventeen which y>ere being built m the shipjard of Pantao 
sixt> leguas from the city of Manila thej captured more than four 
hundred of the workmen and killed more than two hundred others 
v-hile many have died through the severe work in the building 
And because the% have been paid for five years nothmg except a 
little aid many have fled from the land and so few remain that 
when the last ships sailed from the city and port of Manila last 
jear, six hundred and eighteen, there were not two hundred of 
those Indians in Cabite 

Then there were the depredations and deaths caused by 
enemies, espeaally the Moros 

I regard the present building of ships in that countrj as im 
possible ® For with the former ships and fleets and with the depre 
dations and deaths caused by the enemy in those districts the 
natives are quite exhausted , for as I said above in the former year 
of six hundred and seventeen the Mindanao enemy captured four 
hundred native carpenters and killed more than tw o hundred others 
The year before that six hundred and sixteen, m the expedition 
made by Don Juan de Silva to the strait of Q^incapura where he 
died It was found from lists that more than seven hundred Indians 
of those taken as common seamen (of whom more than tw o hundred 
were carpenters), died on that expedition Before that, m the year 
SIX hundred and fourteen, the said Mindanao enemy captured in 

•Blair and Robertson Tie Phtippine Itiands 1493-18^8 Vol "Will 
PP *74 *73 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

*Ibd Vol Win PP i8j 183 
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the islands of Pintados nine hundred odd Indians, of whom but few 
have been ransomed In the shipbuilding and m the hauling of 
wood manj have died Consequently, on account of all combined, 
there is a lack of natives for the above works Therefore your 
Majesty must order the said Don Alonso Fajardo, governor and 
captam general of the said islands that m case galleons are to be 
built it should not be in the islands — on the one hand, on account 
of the short time that those woods last, and on the other because of 
the lack m that land of natives (occurring through the above 
mentioned causes and because those natives m the islands are 
serving in the fleets as common seamen and carpenters) 

There are several reasons why shipbuilding led to industrial 
demoralization The repartimiento or drafting of Tilipinos 
for public works took them away from their accustomed 
occupations and caused the abandonment of many industries 
The shipbuilding earned on m these islands on your Majesty’s 
account is the total rum and death of these naUves as all tell me ‘ 
For in addition to the danger caused by it m withdrawing them 
from the cultivation of their lands and fields — whereby the abun 
dance of foods and fruits of the country is destroyed — many of 
them die from severe labor and harsh treatment Joined to this is 
another evil, namely, that every Indian who takes part m the ship- 
building IS aided by all the neighborhood where he lives with a 
certain number of pesos, on account of the small pay that is given 
them m behalf of your Majesty Hence many are being harassed 
and worn out by these methods and a great expense is being caused 
to your Majesty s roj’a! treasury 

Nominally the laborers were paid wages, but m reality they 
were kept m a condition of practical slaver>' * One of the high 
ofliaals of the Philippines in those days pomted out this evil 
in his report He said that the governor should 

be® warned to endeavor to avoid, as far as possible, the 
injuries inflicted upon the natives in the cutting of wood and in 

'Wair and Robert'son PhUppine Ishnds i4py-i8gS, Vol XVIII, 
PP 150-131 The Arthur n Clark Company, Tublishcrs 

\ol XNUI p 177 n 50 * Ibid Vol XVIII pp 315-316 
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personal sen ices , for the> sometimes draft them m the planting 
season or at harvest, so that thej lose their fields as I have seen 
In addition to this, manv times thej donotpa> the Indians because 
there is no monej in the treasun, which is continually short of 
funds This often arises from the fact that the> do not estimate and 
con'ider the needs of the Indians with the amount of mone> that 
IS available, and consequent!} all the Indians complam Finally, 
when the said Indians are paid il is done by the hand of the chiefs 
or cabezas de barangay, who generally keep the money 

lliat the Spaniards in charge of construction personally 
profited from the timber collected, at the same time com 
mitting abuses against the laborers, appears in the account 
of the Dominican historian Domingo Fernandes Navarrete 

The loss of so many ships caused us great sadness of heart ‘ The 
greatest hardship fell to the Indians, for they cannot bvc without 
ships ^Vhen one is lost it is necessary to build another, and that 
means the cutting of wood Su or eight thousand Indians arc 
assembled for that task, and go to the mountains On them falls 
the vast labor of cutting and dragging the limber in To that must 
be added the blows that are rained dowm u{)on them and the poor 
pay, and had nourishment that ihev receive At times religious 
are sent to protect and defend them from the infernal fury of 
some Spaniards Moreover, m the timlicr collected for one ship 
there is [actually enough] for two ships Many gam advantage at 
ihe cost of the Indians’ sweat, and later others make a profit m 
Caviie, as I have seen 

Besides employing them in the construction of ships, the 
Spaniards used the Filipinos fo man them Here again suf 
fenng was the lot of these laborers In a petition for reforms 
sent to the king it was suggested that an order be issued 

that* the common seamen who serve m the said ships who 
are alwavs Indian natives be all men of that coast, who are in 

* BUir and R iljcrtvin Thf P/ hpptne Itlatds z^Qj-i8gS \ol \XWIII 
tT' 45 43 Tic Arthur !I Clark 0)mpan> Publishers 

’Ilnl \ol Win pp 290'too 
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structed how to navigate , and that they be made to wear clothes, 
with which to shelter themselves from the cold , for, because they 
do not most of them die m high latitudes, of which he [the writer] 
IS a witness Inasmuch as the factor [or agent] enrolls other Indians 
who live in the interior, and who do not know the art of sailing, and 
as they are a wretched people, they are embarked without clothes 
to protect them against the cold, so that when each new dawn 
comes there are three or four dead men (a matter that is breaking 
his heart) , besides they are treated inhumanly and are not given 
the necessaries of life but ate killed with hunger and thirst If he 
were to tell in detail the evil that is done to them, it would fill many 
pages He petitions j our Majesty to charge your governor straitly 
to remedy this 

In view of the abuses and sacnfices already discussed, is it 
any wonder that there were frequent revolts on the part of 
the people’ As the historian Diaz has said 

This has been the cause of tumults and insurrections, such as 
that of Palapag in 1649 and that of the province of Pampanga in 
1660 and in the time of Governor Don Juan de Silva, that of 
1614 because of the considerable felling of timber which was 
occasioned b> so much shipbuilding as was caused by the under 
taking against the Dutch * Then, most of the provinces of these 
islands mutinied and almost rose in insurrection, and there was 
danger of a general outbreak had not the religious who were 
ministers in the provinces reduced the minds of the natives to quiet , 
for the} , overburdened by so heavy a load, were at the point of 
desperation 

An interesting result of the hardships connected with ship 
building in the Philippmes was the migration of the Fihpinos 
to New Spam, where thqr settled and engaged in the manu 
facture of palm wine which competed with wines brought 
from Spain itself ^ 

' llhir and Robertson The Philippine Islands Vol XXXVII 

p 3 ii Tlie Arthur 11 Clark Coinpan> Publishers 

* See ibid Vol XV III pp 183 i8j 
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II FiSHINO \ND IlSIl CULTURL 

Early fisheries At the time of dii>co\er> and scItJcmtnt 
the fishing industry ^\as quite well developed and extended 
throughout the Philippines Magellan and his men passed 
many fishing boats near the coasts of the islands "All the 
shores of this baj (Manila wnles Morga) arc well proxnded 
with abundant fishencs”‘ The other islands also were de 
senbed as haxing man> large fisheries'’ The inhnd waters, as 
well as the sea, furnished the mhabitints with abundant fish ® 

Methods of catching fish Most of the dcxiccs used toda> 
for catching fish were known to the anaent Filipinos 

The natives’ method of catching them is b> making corrals of 
bejucos * Thej catch the fish inside these corrals, hav mg made 
the enclosures fast b> means of stikcs Thc> also catch the fish 
in wicker baskets made from the bcjucos, but most gencrallv with 
o/arrejas [a species of fishing net] esparcitks [a round fishing net 
which IS jerked along bj the fisher through rivers and shallow 
places], other small 6arr<'</<Tar fa net of which the meshes ire closer 
and tighter than those of common nets so that the smallest fish 
ma> not escape it], and with hand lines and hooks 

Thesofain&oo (Fig i6) also was u'cd It "is a raft of reeds or 
bamboo, on which is erected in appiratus not unlike the 
mast and jard of i square nggctl ship * To one end of the 
yard is attached a net which maj be raised from and lowered 
mto the water" There was fishing bj night ilso, for this 
purpose candles made of resin were used to enable the fisher 
men to <;ee ® 

Fish culture Artifiaal fish culture seems to have been in 
troduced by the Japanese before the arrival of the Spaniards 

* Blair and Robertson The Phthpptne J^ands \ol I p loS 

The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers * Ibid \ ol XVI p 96 

* See ibid Vol \ pp 45-53 73 ‘Ibid \ol X p 83 

* See ibid \ ol X\ I pp 94-96 * See ibid X ol IT p 153 
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The greatest of the Japanese industries, \vhich they taught the 
natives was breeding ducks and fishes for export ‘ The rivers and 
coast waters oi the Archipelago piovideti s.p\eruiyi fttding grounds 
for numerous \arieties of fish and foul, and the Japanese assisted 
nature s breeding process particularly m the case of fishes, in a 
manner followed by present da> experts The roe were transported 
to safe places for development, tanks were used to guard small fish 
from harm, and various other precautionary measures were adopted 


Fig Id The Salaubao a Bamboo Fishing Raft 


properly to rear the fish To the earlj Spaniards the pisciculture 
of the Fihpinos was regarded almost as a new art, so much more 
advanced it was than fish breeding methwls m Europe 

Other marine products Pearls and other manne products 
were obtained from the sea and exported to other countnes 
As Morga says 

In all parts, seed pearls are found in the ordinary oysters, and 
there are ojsters as large as a buckler * * Froin the [shells of the] 
latter the natives manufacture beautiful articles There are also 
very large sea turtles m all the islands Their shells are utilized by 

* Antonio M Regidor and J TVatrea T Mason Coi>,„,enuil Progress tn the 
Phtlippttte Islands Dunn k Chidgey, London lOOj 

* Blair and Robertson The PMippine Idands i403-i8pS,\’ol XVI p los 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 
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the natnes, and «old as an article of commerce to the Chinese 
and Portuguese, and other nations who go after them and esteem 
them highlj , because of the beautiful things made from them 

On the coasts of anj of the^ islands are found man\ small ^\hlte 
snail shells called signet The natives gather them and sell them 
b> measure to the Siamese Cambodians, Pantanes and other 
peoples of the mainland It serv Ca there as monev , and those nations 
trade with it, as ihej do waih cacao-beans in Nueva Cspain 

Like other Filipino industnes of this period, fishing was 
neglected "The Indians do not occupy themselves as for 
merl>, m fishing but leave this work to the Chinese 

III ^IiMNC \vdMct\lWork 

Mming The earl> accounts abound in glowing descriptions 
of the mining wealth of this countrj All these islands arc 
m many distncts, nch in placers and mines of gold, a metal 
which the natives dig and work 

Some placers and mines were vvorketl at Paracali m the province 
of Camannes where there is good gold mued with copper* This 
commodit} is also traded m the Mocos for at the rear of this 
province, which borders the scacoast, arc certain lofl> and rugged 
mountains which extend as far as Cagavan On the slopes of lhc«e 
mountains m the interior, live man> natives as >el unsubdued 
and among whom no incursion has been made, who are called 
Ygolotes These natives possess rich mines, manv of gold and silver 
muted The} are wont to dig from them onl} the amount necessar} 
for their wants The} descend to certain places to trade this gold 
(without completing its refining or preparation), with the Ylocos, 
there the} exchange it for nee swine, caralxios cloth and other 
things that they need The ^ locos complete its refining and prep 
aration and b} their medium it is distributed throughout the 
countr} Although an effort has been made with these Ygolotes to 

•Blair and Robertson Tie Fkihppme Mands i^gj-iSpS Vol \ p 85 
The Arthur H Clark Coinpan> Publi^ers 
•Ibid \ol WT pp loi 103 
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discover their mines and how they work them, and their method 
of working the metal, nothing definite has been learned, for the 
Ygolotes fear that the Spaniards will go to seek them for their gold, 
and say that they keep the gold better m the earth than m their 
houses 

There are also many gold mines and placers in the other islands, 
especially among the Pintados on the Botuan River in Mindanao, 
and m Sebu, where a mine of good gold is worked, called Taribon 
If the industry and efforts of the Spaniards were to be converted 
into the working of the gold as much would be obtained from any 
one of these islands as from those provinces which produce the most 
in the world But since they attend toother means of gam rather 
than to this they do not pay the proper attention to this matter 

There was hardly a Filipino who did not possess chains and 
other articles of gold ’almost the only wealth of these people 
has been m the mines and metals Again from another 
report we learn 

In this island there are many gold mines, some of which have 
been inspected by the Spaniards, who say that the natives work 
them as is done m Nueva Espana with the mines of silver, and, 
as in those mines the vein of ore here is continuous* Assays have 
been made, yielding so great wealth, that I shall not endeavor lo 
describe them, lest I be suspected of lying Time will prove the 
truth 


Mining neglected According to the testimony of early 
writers, the Filipinos neglected their mining industry on the 
arrival of the Spaniards, Morga says that 

the natives proceed more slowly m this and content them 
selves with what they already possess m jewels and gold ingots, 
handed down from antiquity and inherited from their ancestors* 
This IS considerable for he must be poor and ivretched who has no 
gold chains, calombigas [bracelets], and earrings 


•niair and Robertson The Philippine ISands 1493-tSoS Vol VI 
The Arthur II Clark Companv Publishers 
* It vl \ ■>] 111 p *43 


P 21J 


*lbiO ^ol XYI.p 
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The reason the Filipinos more or less gave up mining vas, 
according to Rizal’s statement, because of the rapaaty of the 
encomenderos and of the 
soldiers The religious, his 
tonans assert, counseled the 
Filipinos to abandon the 
mining industry in order to 
free themselves from the an- 
no) ance caused b) the en 
comenderos and by the 
soldiers But Rizal goes 
on to say 

Nevertheless, according to 
Cohn (who was ’'informed 
b> well disposed natives ’) 
more than 100,000 pesos of 
gold annual!), conservative!) 
slated, was taken from the 
mines during his lime, after 
eightyyearsofabandonment ‘ 

According to "a manuscript 
of a grave person who had 
hved long in the islands” the 
first tribute of the two prov 
inces of Ilocos and Pangasinan 
alone amounted to 109,500 
pesos A single encomendero 
in 1587, sent 3000 taheles of 
gold in the Santa /l«a, which 
was captured b) Cavendish 

Metal work — jewelry. The early Filipinos knew the art of 
metalworking (Fig 17) ”Theyare the best and most skilful 
artificers in jewels and gold that we have seen m this land,”^ 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands i4Q3-iSgS Vol X\ I, 
p 101 n The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

* Ibid \ ol III, p 273 



Fig 17 SuiiPAK (Left) and 
AAL/A or (Right) 

The sumpak of carabao horn and silver 
was used for producing fire b> friction 
and the kalikot of ebon> and silver for 
gnnding betel nuts (Courtesy of Dr 
Pardo dc Tavera) 
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reported Governor Lavezaris when refernng to the people of 
Camannes Of the people of Mindoro it was said that " they 
possess great skill m mixing it [gold] with other metals ^ They 
give it an outside appearance so natural and periecl, and so 
fine a nng, that unless it is melted they can deceive all men, 
even the best of silveremiths ” 

Not only the chiefs but also the freemen and slaves wore 
jewelry, as is shown m the offiaal accounts The various 
classes of jewelry are also enumerated 

There are some chiefs in this island who have on their persons 
ten or twelve thousand ducats’ worth of gold in jewels — to say 
nothing of the lands, slaves, and mines that they own * There arc 
so many of these chiefs that they are innumerable Likewise the 
individual subjects of these chiefs have a great quantity of the said 
jewels of gold, which they wear on their persons — bracelets, chains, 
and earrings of solid gold, daggers o! gold, and other very rich 
trinkets The«e are generally seen among them, and not only the 
chiefs and freemen have plenty of these jewels, but even slaves 
possess and wear golden trinkets upon their persons, openly and 
freely 

About their necks they wear gold necklaces, ivrought like spun 
wax, and with links in our fashion, some larger than others ® On 
their arms they wear armlets of wrought gold, which they call 
calaniiigas, and which are very large and made in different patterns 
Some wear strings of precious stones — cornelians and agates , and 
other blue and white stones, which they esteem highly. They wear 
around the legs some strings of these stones, and certain cords, 
covered wnth black pitch in many foldings, as garters 

Weapons. That the pre Spamsh Filipinos had attained a 
comparatively high degree of avilizalion is indicated by their 
art in casting cannon, and in making other weapons "Before* 
the arrival of the Spaniards they had bronze culverins and 

* Blair and Robertson, The PkUippme Islands, i^gj-iSpS, Vol III, p Si 
The Arthur II. ClaTl.Cwnpan>,PuUBheis «Ibid Vol 111, p 267 

*Ibid Vol. XVI, pp 76-77 « Ibid. Vol XVI, p. 82 
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Other pieces of cast iron, with which they defended their 
forts and settlements, although their powder is not so well 
refined as that of the Spaniards ” Rajah Soliman’s house 
m Manila was described as containing a large quantity of iron 
and copper and many culvenns 

Next to Sohman s house was another which was used as a store 
room ‘ It contained much iron and copper as well as culvenns and 
cannon which had melted Some small and large cannon had just 
been begun There were the clay and wax moulds the largest of 
which was for a cannon seventeen feet long, resembhng a culvenn 

The Spaniards took advantage of Filipino artillery, as re 
ported in a letter of Governor Sande to the king and appro 
pnated it for their use 

There is no artilleryman here who knows how to fire or cast 
artillery, nor is there any artillery * I am writing to the viceroy our 
needs m this matter Having learned that the Moros of this countrj 
had artillery, I told them that they had nothing to fear now since 
we Spaniards are here, who will defend them , and that therefore 
the) should give me their artillery By very affable address, I have 
obtained possession of as much as possible without any harshness 
and without seizing any man I ha\e therefore m the fort in your 
Majesty s magazine four hundred quintals of bronze that seems to 
be good It was all taken within the radius of eight leagues For 
this reason and because often some of the pieces burst, we need 
here at this camp master workmen to cast artillery 

Ihe first artillery foundry of the Spaniards in this country 
was under a Pampangan Filipmo 

The other weapons made from metal by Filipmos were 
"much good armour — as iron corselets greaves wristlets 
gauntlets, and helmets — andsomearquebusesand culvenns 

‘ Rlair and Robertson The Phtlippine Izhnds i4pj-i8pS ^ ol III pp 
loa-ioi The Arthur H Clark Compart) ftiblishers 

’Ibid \ol I\ p 76 * Ibid Vol III p 27) 
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At the w’aist the> carr> a dagger four fingers in breadth, the blade 
pointed, and a third of a -vara in length, the hilt is of gold or 
ivory ‘ The pommel is open and has two cross bars or projections, 
without any other guard They are called bararaos They have two 
cutting edges, and are kept m wooden scabbards, or those of buffalo 
horn, admirably ivrought 

Rizal says that 

this weapon has been lost, and even its name is gone * A 
proof of the dechne into which the present Fihpinos have fallen is 
the comparison of the weapons that they manufacture now, with 
those described to us by the historians The hilts of the tahbones 
now are not of gold or ivory, nor are their scabbards of horn, nor 
are they admirably wrought 

IV Textile Industries 

Weaving was one of the industries well known to the Flit 
pmos long before the coming of the Spaniards Contemporary 
writers all speak of the great quantity of cloths espeaally 
cotton, woven in the country ’ Says Governor Sande "All 
know how to raise cotton and silk, and everywhere they know 
how to spin and weave for clothing *’ ® Morga says 

Cotton IS raised abundantly throughout the islands * It is spun 
and sold in the skem to the Chinese and other nations, who come 
to get it Cloth of different patterns is also woven from it, and 
the natives also trade that Other cloths, called mednnaques, are 
no\en from the banana leaf 

Besides cotton, the fiber of the abaca, or hemp plant, was 
used for weaving , in fact, it must have been used even before 
cotton was Cloths were woven also from pina and from silk 
imported from China The women knew the arts of lace- 
making and embroidery ® 

^ Shir ssd Robertson The Pkthfftne Idamisy Z4gyi8gS,Vo{ Wf, p 
The Arthur H Clark Company, PiiUishers 

’See ibid Vol HI, p 171 « Ibid Vol XVI p 106 

' Ibid Vo! IV, p 98 « See ibid Vol HI p 203 
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of the coconut and other varieties of palm ^ The cocoanuts 
furnish a nutritious food when nee is scarce * From the nut 
shells they make dishes and [from the fibrous husk] match 
cords for their arquebuses and with the leaves they make 
baskets 

Industnes of vanous kmds Among the other industnes at 
the time of di&covery and conquest were the manufacture of 
gunpowder the exportation to Chma of edible birds nests 
and the preparation of hides espeaally deerskins and their 
exportation to Japan As they possess many avet cats al 
though smaller than those of Guinea they make use of the 
avet and trade it * 

Building and lumbering That the Filipmos first seen by 
the Spamards were not wandenng savages as assumed by 
some later writers is shown by the manner in which they built 
their houses Judging from the early accounts these houses 
dosel> resembled thos« of today 

Their houses are constructed of wood and are built of planks 
and bamboo raised high from the ground on large logs and one 
must enter them by means of ladders * Thej have rooms like ours 
and under the house thej keep their swine goats and fowls 

The houses and dwellings of these natives are universally set 
upon stakes and angues [r e columns] high above the ground * Their 
rooms are small and the roofs low Thej are built and tiled with 
\ood and bamboos and covered and roofed wih nipa palm leaves 
r ich house is separate and is not built adjoining another In the 
lo ver part are enclosures made by stakes and bamboos where their 

See Bh r an I Robertson The Phi pp e Wo d: i4pj-i8()S (T 1 e Arthur 
H aarkCompan> Publ shers) Vol XX\Iir p ros for a descr pt on of ho v 
lhepalm«ap as obta ned and ibeotmade and for other uses of the coconut 

*Ib d Vol V p i6g 

*lbd Vol KVI p JOS SeeVol MI p i 83 See also Census of the Ph 1 p* 
p no I land 1903 Vol I p 329 

‘ Bla r and Robertson Thepkhpp e I^ands i4p}-iSpS Vol XXXIII 
p IS3 Tic Arthur II Clark Compan) Publishers 

*Ibd Vol XVI pp ti7 118 
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fowls and cattle are reared, and the nee pounded and cleaned One 
ascends into the houses bj means of ladders that can be dra^u up, 
^\hich are made from two bamboos Above are their open balalancs 
[gallenes] used for household duties, the parents and [grown] 
children live together There is httle adornment and finer) in the 
houses i^hich are called bahandtn 

Besides these houses, which are tho*^ of the common people and 
those of less importance there are the chiefs’ houses The) are 
fauiit upon trees and thick angues with many rooms and comforts 
The) are well constructed of timber and planks, and are strong 
and large The) are furnished and supplied with all that is neces 
sar), and are much finer and more substantial than the others 
The) are roofed, however, as are the others, wnth the palm leaves 
called nipa 

The edifices and houses of the natives of all these Fihpmas 
Islands are built in a uniform manner, as are their settlements, 
for the) alwa) s build them on the shores of the sea, between rivers 
and creeks The nativ es generally gather m districts or settlements 
where the) sow their nce, and possess their palm trees, nipa and 
banana groves, and other trees, and implements for their fishing 
and sailing 

Lumbering was quite an important actjvit) , for, as Morga 
says ‘'there is a large supply of lumber, which is cut and 
sawed, dragged to the rivers, and brought down by the natives ^ 
This lumber is very useful for houses and buildings, and for 
the construction of small and large vessels ” 

\T Filipino Ciilture as Shovvn in Industries 

The study of earl) Filipino industnes is of espeaal interest, 
as It enables us to form a clearer idea of the culture attained 
b) our people at the time they came in contact mth Euro- 
pean avilization (Fig 18) The conclusions of two eminent 
students of Phihppme development, James A LeRo) and Jose 

'Blair and Robcrt«on The Phhpptne Islands i^gj-iSgS Vol X\I 
P 84 The Arthur II Clark Company Publishers 
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Rizal, concerning this early culture are valuable LeRoy says 
that we must reject the view so often reiterated in late yea^ 
that the early missionaries found nomadic or half fixed clans, 
and taught them the ways 
of village life (Fig 19) 

Vdlage life there was al 
ready to some extent, and it 
was upon this that the fnars 
built ‘ Doubtless they modi 
fied It greatly until in time 
It approached in most ways 
as closely to European village 
We as might be expected in 
tropical islands whose agn 
cultural resources are not as 
yet well developed From 
the first there would be a 
tendency to greater concen 
tration about the churches, 
beginning with the rude 
structures of cane and thatch 
which were replaced before 
1700 m all the older settle 
merits by edifices of stone, 
and ,m 

Dr I’arrio tie Tavcra) posing especially SO as they 

tower over the acres of bam 
boo huts about them, from the inmates of which have come the 
forced labor which built them From the first, too, it was to the 
interest of the Spanish conquerors, lay and priestly, to improve 
the methods of communication between the communities whicli 
formed their centers of comersion or of exploration and collec 
tion of tribute Yet to represent either the fnars or the soldiers 
as great pathfinders and reconstructors of wilderness is the worL 
of Ignorance When Legaspi s grandson, Juan tie Salcedo, made 

'James A l^Koy The Americans tn the Philippines \ol I 
Houghton Mifflin Compan) 1914 
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his memorable marches through northern Lxizon, bringing vast 
acres under the dominion of Spain with a mere handful of soldiers, 
he found the modem Bigan a settlement of several thousand people ; 
his successors in the conquest of the Upper Kagayan Valley, 

one of the most backward , 

portions of the archipelago 
to-day, reported a population 
of forty thousand in the re- * 
gion lying around the mod- 
em Tugegagau, and so it 

was quite commonly every- y 

where on the seacoasts and 

on the largest rivers. Some 

\ery crude deductions have 

been made as to the conquest 

period by witers of recent 

years who assume that the 

natives were at the beginning 

mere bands of ^•andering 

savages, and that all the im- 

provements visible in their 

external existence to-day were 

brought about in these early 

years. . . . 

The frur missionaries did Example of Philippime 

not bring about the first set- iwork 

tlcraents and conquests under '' “pposed to have been made m 
T . j.j . Cebu at the beginning of the lunetecBth 

Ugaspi; they did not blaze (courtesy of Dr. Pardo de 

the ^^•ay in wilderness and Tavera) 

plant the flag of Spain in 

outljing posts long in advance of the soldiers, the latter profiting 
by their moral-suasion conquests to annex great territories for 
their own plunder ; they did not find bloodthirsty savages, wholly 
sunk in degradation, and in the tmnkling of an eye convert them 
to Christianity, sobriety, and decency . . . ; they did not teach wan- 
dering bands of huntsmen or fishermen how to live peacefully in 
orderly settlements, how to cultivate the soil, erect buildings (except 
the Slone churches), and did not bind these \'iUages together by 
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the sort of toads and bridges which we have to-day, though they 
had considerable share m this work, especially in later time , they 
did not find a squalid population of 400,000 to 750,000 m the archi 
pelago, and wholly by the revolution iwought by them m waj^ of 
bie make it possible for that population to increase by ten or 
twenty times in three centuries 

And finally, to quote Rizal 

All the histones of those first years, m short, abound in long 
accounts about the industr\ and agriculture of the natives mines, 
gold-washings, looms, farms, 
barter, naval construction, 
raising of poultry and stock, 
weaving of silk and cotton, 
distilleries, manufactures of 
arms, pearl fisheries, the 
civet industry, the horn and 
hide industry, etc , are things 
encountered at every’ step, 
and, considering the tune 
and the conditions ui the 
islands, prove that there was life, there was activity, there was 
moiement* [Fig 20] 

VII ItfDusTRiAL Decadence 

As we have already learned, after the arrival of the Span- 
iards the Filipinos neglected many occupations, even forgetting 
some of them This is (he testimony of all the early ivriters 

Many* islands and villages are de\’astated and almost wiped 
out, partly by the Spaniards or because of them, and partlv by fam- 
ines of which, or at the beginmng of them, the Spaniards were the 

•Jose Rizal, "The Indolence of the FiLpmos ” onginally published m La 
Solidandad, Madnd, 1890 Sec the English translation by Charles Derbyshire, 
published b> Austin Cntg through Uverhihj^ine Educaticm Company, Manila, 
in iQiy from nhich citations here are made 

•Blair and Robertson The Pkthpptne Islands i49^iSgS, Vol XXXlV, 
p 279 The Arthur H Clark Company, PuUishers 
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reason , for either b\ fear or to get nd of the Spaniards the natives 
neglected their sowing, and when thej wished to sow then anguish 
came to them, and consequent!} , many people have died of hunger 

Referring to the Chinese revolt of 1603, Morga says 

After the end of the war the need of the city began, for, because 
of not having Sanglej-s who worked at the trades and brought in 
all the provisions there was no food nor anv shoes to wear, not 
even at excessive prices^ The native Indians are very far from 
exercising those trades, and have even forgotten much of farming 
and the raising of fowls cattle, and cotton, and the weaving of 
cloth which the} used to do in the da>'s of their piaganism and for 
a long time after the conquest of the countrv In addition to this, 
people thought that Chinese vessels would not come to the islands 
wth food and merchandise, on account of the late revolution 

Id reply to a questionnaire, a Filipmo chief of that period 
stated that 

before the coming of the Spaniards, all the natives hved in 
their villages, applying themselves to the sowing of their crops 
and the care of their vine>'ards and to the pressing of wine , others 
planting cotton, or raising poultrv and sivine, so that all were at 
work, moreover, the chiefs were obe}ed and respected and the 
entire countty well provided for* But all this has disappeared 
since the commg of the Spaniards 

Rizal says 

And not onlj Morga not onl} Chinno, Colin, Argensola, Cas- 
par de San Agustin, and others agree m this matter, but modem 
travelers, after two hundred and fift} years, examining the deca 
dence and misery , assert the same thing * 

•Blair and Robertson Tie Phltppine Idands \ol X\q 

PP 4'^43 The \rlhur H Clark Compan> Publishers, 

’ Ibid \ ol \ III p 87 This statement is a part of testimony under oath 
rnven by \ico 3 as Ramos chief and go\eraoe of Cubao village in compliance 
with an order of Gfimez P 4 rez Dasmannas forbidding the Indians to wear 
Chinese «tull 

* Josfi Rizal ' The Indolence of the Rlipmos originally published in La 
SdiJandad Madrid 1890 Sec Derbyshire s translation p 23 Manila 1913 
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How then, and m what way, was that active and enterpnsuig 
infidel native of ancient times converted into the lazy and indolent 
Christian as our contemporary writers say? How is it that the 
Fihpino people so fond of its customs as to border on routine, has 
given up Its ancient habits of work, of trade, of navigation, etc, 
even to the extent of completely forgetting its past? 


Reasons for industrial decadence In answer to these ques 
tions Rizal gives five sets of causes 
In the first place came the wars and the consequent internal 
disorders which greatly reduced the population 

It was necessarj to subject the people either by cajolerj or 
force, there were fights, there was slaughter; those who had 
submitted peacefully seemed to repent of it, insurrections were 
suspected and some occurred naturall> there were execuUons, 
and many capable laborers perished ' Add to this condition of 
disorder the invasion of Limahong, add the contmual wars into 
which the inhabitants of the Philippines were plunged to mam 
tain the honor of Spam to extend the sway of her flag in Borneo, 
m the Moluccas, and m Indo-Chma, to repel the Dutch foe 
costly wars, fruitless expeditions, m which each lime thousands 
and thousands of native archers and rowers were recorded to have 
embarked, but whether they returned to their homes was never 
staled Lite the tribute that once upon a lime Greece sent to the 
Minotaur of Crete the Philippine >omh embarked for the espedi 
tion sajing good by to their country forever, on their horizon 
t interminahle wars, the rash evpedilions 

thm V ' "Although anciently 

nmt Ihev h ““"y Ptop'o, tn the course of 

b‘ , i ^ •innin.shed because the natives arc 

he cove ""1 » 

this town for the ships that they send abroad tvhen the Snan- 
tards reached this island (Panay) .. is said that it 

1890 Deibyshircs translation, pp Manila, 
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more than fifty thousand families, but these diminished greall) , 
and at present they maj amount to some fourteen thousand 
inbutaries ” From fiftj thousand families to fourteen thousand 
tributaries m little over half a century* 

We nould ne\er get through, had ne to quote all the evidence 
of the authors regarding the frightful diminution of the inhabitants 
of the Philippines m the first >ears after the discover} In the 
time of their first bishop, that is, ten jears after Legazpi, Philip II 
said that the} had been reduced to less than tuo-thirds 

In the second place, great numbers of people were either 
killed or taken pnsoners m the attacks of the pirates from the 
south 

Add to these fatal expeditions that wasted all the moral and 
material energies of the countr}, the /rightful inroads of the ter 
nble pirates from the south, instigated and encouraged b} the 
government, first in order to get a complaint and aftenrards dis 
arm the islands subjected to it, inroads that reached the verj 
shores of JIanila even hfalate itself, and during these were seen 
to set out for captivit} and «Iaver} in the baleful glow of burning 
villages, strings of wretches who had been unable to defend them 
selves, leaving behind them the ashes of their homes and the 
corpses of their parents and children ' Morga, who recounts the 
first piratical inv’asion, says “The boldness of these people of 
Slmdanao did great damage to the Visayan Islands, as much by 
what they did in them as by the fear and fright which the natives 
acquired, because the latter were m the power of the Spaniards 
who held them subject and tributary and unarmed, m such man 
ner that they did not protect them from their enemies or leave 
them means with which to defend themselves as they did when 
there were no Spaniards m the country ” These piratical attacks 
continually reduced the number of the inhabitants of the Phihp 
pines since the independent Alalavs were especiall} notorious for 
their atroaties and murders, sometimes because the} believed that 
to preserve their independence it was necessary to weaken the 
Rizal The Indolence of the Filipinos onginally published in L) 
SohJaridad Madrid iSgo See Derbyshires translation pp 26-58 Manila 
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Spaniard by reducing the number of his subjects, sometimes 
because a greater hatred and a deeper resentment inspired them 
agauvst the Chn«Uaa Filipinoa who, being of their own race, 
served the stranger m order to deprive them of their precious 
hbert> These expeditions lasted about three centuries, being 
repeated five and ten times a year, and each expedition cost the 
islands over eight hundred prisoners 

'With the invasions of the pirates from Sulu and Mindanao, 
sa>s Padre Caspar de San Agustin [the island of Bantayan near 
Cebu] ‘has been greatly reduced because they easily captured the 
people there, since the latter had no place to fortify themselves 
and were far from help from Cebu The hostile Sulu did great 
damage in this island m 1608, leaving it almost depopulated ” 

In the third place, the construction of ships by the Spaniards 
was disastrous to Fibpino industries as already pointed out 

In order to make headway against so many calamities, to secure 
their sovereignty and to take the oSensive in these disastrous 
contests to isolate the warlike Sulus from their neighbors in the 
south, to care for the needs of the empire of the Indies (for one of 
the reasons why the Philippines were kept, as contemporar> 
documents prove, was their strategical position between New 
Spam and the Indies), to wrest from the Dutch Iheir growing colo- 
nies of the Moluccas and thus get rid of sorne troublesome neigh 
bors to maintain, m short the trade of China with New Spam 
U ivas necessary to construct new and large ships which, as we 
have seen, costly as they were to the country for their equip- 
ment and the rowers Ih^ required, were not less so because of the 
manner in which they were constructed’ Fernando de los Rios 
Coronel, who fought in these wars and later turned priest, speaking 
of these Kings ships, said ‘ As they were so large the timber 
needed was scarcely to be found m the forests (of the Philippines '), 
and thus it was necessary to seek it with great difficulty in the 
most remote of them, where, once found, m order to haul and 
convey it to the shipyard, the towns, ol the surtouwdmg country 

‘Josd Rual The Indolence of the FJipmos onginally published m La 
Sohdrndad Madrid 1S90 See Derb)-shires translation pp jS-jp Manila 
1913 
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had to be depopulated of nati\es, who get it out with immense 
labor, damage, and cost to them The nati\ es furnished the masts 
for a galleon, according to the assertion of the rranascans. and 
I heard the go\ernor of the province where tliej were cut, which 
IS Laguna de Baj , sa> that to haul them seven leagues over verv 
broken mountains 6000 natives were engaged three months with 
out furnishing them food, which the wretched native had to «eek 
for himself* ’* 
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once so flourishing and so well cultivated the towns thinned that 
had formerl) been inhabited b> many leading faraibesi 

And finally the people weie advised by the priests to neglect 
their industries m view of the fact that material wealth was 
seized by the conquerors 

How is It strange then that discouragement may have been 
infused into the spirit of the inhabitants of the Philippines when 
in the midst of so many calamities they did not know whether 
ihej would see sprout the seed they were planting whether then 
field was going to be their grave or their crop would go to feed 
their executioner? ' WTiat is there strange m it when we see the 
pious but impotent friars of that time tr>ing to free their poor 
parishioners from the tyranny of the encomenderos by advising 
them to stop work tn the mines to abandon their commerce, to 
break up their looms pointing out to them heaven for their whole 
hope preparing them for death as their only consolation ? 

Man works for an object Remove the object and you reduce 
him to inaction The most active man in the world will fold his 
arms from the instant be understands that it is madness to bestir 
himself that this work will be the cause of his trouble that for 
him It will be the cause of vexations at home and of the pirate s 
greed abroad It seems that these thoughts hate never entered 
the minds of those who cry out against the indolence of the 
Fihpinos 

Thus is understood that sad discouragement which we find in 
the friar writers of the 17th cenluiy speaking of once very fertile 
plains submerged of provinces and towns depopulated of products 
that have disappeared from trade of leidmg famdies exterminated 
These pages resemble a sad and monotonous scene in the night 
after a hvely da> Of Cagayan Padre de San Agustm speaks with 
mournful brevity A great deal of cotton of which thej made 
good cloth that the Chinese and Japanese every >ear bought and 
carried awa\ In the histonans time the industry and the trade 
had come to an end ' 

* Jos6 RUal The InUoIence of the Fil pmos originally publ shed m La 
Snldartdad Madrd 1890 Sec Derbysh re s translat on pp 30-32 Manila 
1913 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 Describe the character and size of pre Spanish Filipino boats and 
ships (Reference No t ) 

2 Describe Spanish shipbuilding in the Philippines (Reference 
No a) 

3 What were the effects of shipbuilding on the people? 

4 Corapanng early methods of fishing w ith those of today, can you say 
that there has been much progress in this industrj ’ (Reference No 8 ) 

5 What articles could the Filipinos make from metal when the 
Spaniards arrived’ 

6 WTiat kind of cloths were made at this lime? 

7 Mention other industries developed during this period 

8 WTiat did the industnes show concerning early Filipino culture? 

9 WTiat were the effects of Spanish conquest on industries’ 

10 Read Jose RizaPs ** The Indolence of the Filipinos,” and present 
a wntten summarj of it 

11 . What was Rizals purpose m wnting "The Indolence of the 
Filipinos”? 



CHAPTER VI 

COMMERCE 


I Phe Spanish Trade Relations 

Character of early trade Centuries before the Spanish dis 
covery the Fihpinos were in regular commercial intercourse 
with the neighboring countnes of China Japan Borneo and 
others In the work of Chao Ju kua, a Chinese geographer of 
the thirteenth centuty we learn that the foreign traders 
import porcelain commeraal gold iron vases for perfumes 
leaden objects glass pearls of all colors and iron needles ' ' 
bla^ damask and other silk fabncs fish nets tin, silk urn 
brcllas and a kind of basket woven from rattan In exchange 
the Filipinos exported cotton (perhaps the kapok or tree 
cotton) sinamay (a light fabne made from abaca), jute, and 
other textiles yellow wax, coconuts camotes fine mats, pearls 
shells (tortoise shell) and betel nuts 

Method of hadmg The following account of the early 
method of trading is interesting 

When [Chinese] merchMtmeo arrive at that port they cost 
anchor at a place [called] the place of Mandarin^ That place 

es r of fho-' ooun 

mmarnl “ ''“snl has entered into the port [Us 

which serve them for daily use The tiaders are obliged to observe 
E^nlLrn “ •'■o fo™' “f those 

’ H) i \oI XXXIV p i86 

9^ 
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In order to trade, the savage traders are assembled and ha\ e the 
goods earned in baskets, and although the bearers are often un 
known none of the goods are ever lost or stolen The savage trad 
ers transport these goods to other islands and thus eight or nine 
months pass until they have obtained other goods of \alue equi\a 
lent to those that have been received [from the Chinese] This 
forces the traders of the vessel to delay Iheir departure, and hence 
It happens that the vessels that mamtam trade with Ma yi are 
the ones that take the longest to return to their country [Chma] 

\Vhen foreign traders come to one of their villages, they must 
not touch the ground, but must remain aboard their vessel, which 
IS anchored in the middle of the current and announce their pres- 
ence by beat of drum * Thereupon the savage traders approach m 
their hght craft, m which they carry cotton, yellow wax, strange 
cloth, cocoanuts omons, and fine mats, and all those things they 
offer for sale in exchange [for the articles of the Chinese] In case 
of misunderstanding in the pnee of the goods it is necessary 
to summon the chief of the traders of that place, so that he 
may present himself m person, and arrange the tariff to the satis 
faction of all 

Rizal pointed wth pnde to the honesty of the Filipino 
traders m their dealings with the Chinese He said 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, the Malayan Filipinos 
earned on an active trade not only among themselves but also 
mth all the neighboring countries * A Chinese manuscript of the 
13th century, translated by Dr Hirth (Globus Sept 1889), 
speaks of Chma s relations with the islands relations purely com 
mercial, m which mention is made of the actmty and honesty of 
the traders of Luzon, who took the Chinese products and distnb 
uted them throughout all the islands traveling for mne months, 
and le.kvivA'i selAgyausIy 

that the Chinamen did not remember to ha\e given them 

‘ Blair and Robertson The Pkthpptne Islands /^pj-rSpS \ ol XXXH 
p i8g The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

* Jos6 Rizal The Indolence of the BUipinos ongtnally published m La 
Solidandad Madnd 1890 See Derbyshire s translation p 18 ilanila 1913 
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History of the Philippines 


II Filipino Commerce when the Spaniards Arrived 
Nature and extent of this commerce The first Spaniards 
who came to the Philippines had lively commercial dealmgs 
not only with the different islands but also with countnes 
near by 

In 1521 Pigafetta tells us the first Filipinos that the 
Spaniards met conducted Magellan " to their boats where they 
had their merchandise which consisted of cloves, annamon 
pepper, nutmegs mace, gold and other things and they made 
us understand by gestures that such articles were to be found 
in the islands to which we were going ‘ 

That the islands maintained relations with neighboring 
countnes and even with distant ones is proved by the ships 
from Siam laden with gold and slaves, that Magellan found 
in Cebu These ships paid certain duties to the king of the 
island In the same year 1521, the survivors of Magellan’s 
expedition met the son of the Rajah of Luzon, who, as captain 
general of the sultan of Borneo and admiral of his fleet, had 
conquered for him the great aty ofLave (Sarawak?) ''Might 
this captain who was greatly feared by all his foes, have been 
the Rajah Matanda whom the Spaniards afterwards encoun 
tered in Tondo m 1570^” ‘ asks Rizal 
From the Moros whom he captured m Butuan, Legazpi 
learned “that they earned iron and tin from Borney, and from 
China porcelain, bells made of copper according to their man 
ner, benzoin, and painted tapestry, from India pans and tern 
pered iron pots Among the captured Moros was the pilot, 
'' a most expenenced man who had much knowledge, not only 
of matters concerning these Filipinas Islands, but those of 
Maluco, Borney, Malaca Jaba, India, and China, where he 
had had much expenence in navigation and trade ” ^ 

• J(k 4 Rizal The Indolence of the Filipuvos originally pubbshed in La 
Solidartdad Madnd 1850 See Detbysbirea translation p 19 Manila, 1913 
’ Blair and Robertson The Pltbppine Idandt, 14^3-1898 Vol II p 116 
The Arthnt.ll OaiV Company, Publhahen 
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Between Luzon and Cebu there was active commerce, as 
may be seen from this letter to the Ling 

Jloros have come to this port where we are present from certam 
islands called Lufon and Bindoro ‘ They have brought nee and 
gold to sell m exchange for silver and pearls These men have told 
us that the Chmese go to their land to trade and carrj awaj all 
the products of this archipelago namely, gold, wax, and slaves 
From the information given us it is a rich land and has [plenl>] 
of trade 

Wnting to the viceroy m 1569 Father Rada said that manj 
merchants of Luzon, Jolo, and other parts traveled contm 
ually throughout the Philippines searching either for gold or 
for slaves 

The Fdipmos made use of the caracoa, which is a Lind 
of boat, for Iradmg among the islands, these boats were 
filled with dned fish wnne, salt, wax cotton, and coconuts 
Dr James A Robertson says of early trade in the Philippines 

There is no doubt of the frequenej of mtensland trade among 
the peoples of the Philippines at an earl> period Trade w as stunu 
laled bj the verj fact that the Malaj peoples, except those who 
have been driven into the mountainous interiors, are by their verj 
nature a seafarmg people The fact of an interisland traffic is 
mdicatneof a culture above that possessed b\ a people in the bar 
banan stage of culture Of course, there was considerable Chinese 
trade as w ell throughout the islands 

At that time, that sea where float the islands hLe a set of emeralds 
on a paten of bright glass, that sea was ev erywhere trav ersed bj 
junks parans, barangajs, vintas, vessels swift as shuttles so large 
that the> could maintain a hundred rowers on a side (Moiga) 
that sea bore ever>'wfiere commerce, industry, agricufture, b> the 
force of the oars, moved to the sound of warlike songs of the 
genealogies and acbiev ements of the Philippine dmnities (Colin 
Labor Evangclica chap v\ ) 

’Blair and Robertson The Phthppine Jslamls i4gy-iSgS \ol XX\IV, 
p 216 The Arthur H Dark Company Publishers 
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Methods oi trading observed by Spaniards. What method 
of exchange was used by the Filipinos when the Spaniards 
came? According to Morga, goods were exchanged by barter 
and by the medium of money in the form of gold or metal 
bells. 

Their customary method of trading was by bartering one thing 
for another, such as food, cloth, cattle, fowls, lands, houses, fields, 
slaves, fisbing-grounds, and palm-trees (both nipa and wild}* 
Sometimes a price intervened, which was paid in gold, as agreed 
upon, or m metal bells brought from China These bells they 
regard as precious jewels , they resemble large pans and are very 
sonorous They play upon these at their feasts, and carry them to 
the war m their boats instead of drums and other instruments 
There are often delays and terms for certain payments, and bonds- 
men who intervene and bind themselves, but always with very 
usurious and excessive profits and interests 

There was a territorial division of labor between the people 
of the coasts and those Jiving inland ’'The inhabitants of the 
coast are fishermen who barter their fish and buy from those 
living inland, who till the soil The food of the latter con- 
sisted of rice, bananas, sweet potatoes, yams, chickens, and 
pork Says Loarca "The inhabitants of the mountains can 
not live without the fish, salt, and other articles of food, and 
the jars and dishes, of other districts; nor, on the other hand, 
can those of the coast live without the rice anti cotton of the 
mountaineers ” ' 

III Domestic Trade aiter the Arrivai of the 
Spaniards 

Regulations and restrictions. To understand the regulations 
and restrictions on trade imposed by the Spanish govern- 
ment, we should remember the economic theories which then 

* lilairancl Robertson, The PktJtpptne I^ands, i^gy-iSgS, Vol XVI, p isS 
The Anhur 11 Clark Company, Publisbeis 

I * 1 iH(l^ Vol III, p 26J 


’ Ibnl Vol V’, p ijj. 
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prevailed in Europe Control by public authorities was the 
dominant policy toward trade 

The public authorities were not content with having provided 
soaety with the instruments of exchange , wth the growing trade 
they felt themselves bound to regulate every sort of economic 
transaction in which individual self interest seemed to lead to 
injustice * This regulation \vas guided by the general pnnciple that 
just or reasonable price only should be paid, and only such articles 
sold as were of good quality and correct measure 

Travel restncted With the coming of the Spaniards trade 
relations between the towns were subordinated to the needs 
of a more vital policy — the Christianization of the Philippines 
Says Morga 

Neither are the natives allowed to go out of their villages for 
trade, except b> permission of the governor, or of his alcaldes 
mayor and justices or even of the religious, who most often have 
been embarrassed by this, because of the instrucUon * This is done 
so that the natives may not wander about aimlessly when there is 
no need of it, away from their homes and settlements 

It IS true that the people were still free to move from one 
island to another, and from one province to another, paying 
tribute in the place to which they moved 

But on the other hand they may not move from a place having 
instruction to one without it, nor m the same village from one 
barangay to another, nor from one faction to another® In this 
respect the necessary precautions are made by the government, 
and the necessar> provisions by the Audiencia so that this s>^tem 
may be kept, and so that all annoyances resultmg from the moving 
of the settled natives of one place to another place may be avoided 

*Leon Carroll Marshall An Introductim to English Economic Htslory and 
Theory The Middle Ages p i8i reprinted m Readings in Industrial Society, 
P 130 The University of Chicago Press 1918 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands l4{)J~iS(i8 Vol XVI pp 162 
163 The Arthur II Clark Company, Publishers 

Mbid Vol XVI p 162 
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Prices fixed. One oi the proviaons of the treaty of peace 
between Legazpi and Tupas, the chief of Cebu, related to 
trade and prices 

It ts a condition that the said chiefs and natives shall be obliged, 
in selling to the Spaniards any or all provisions native to their 
land, and which they may wish to sell the latter, to demand only 
the just prices current among them, and those usually imposed 
by them without advancing the price above its usual value' 
This price shall be fixed and utKlcrstood, now and m future, 
and there shall be no change in it Likewise the said governor 
shill fix moderate rates on the articles of barter brought from 
Spam for the natives After these prices are fixed, neither side 
ma> advance them 

An ordinance of the Audiencia jii 1599 fixed the price at 
which hens, chickens and capons should be bought and sold, 
and prohibited higgling for higher prices 

In order that the dearness of the price of fowls may cease (for 
they are the principal sustenance of this Knd), and because it is 
just that there shall be a common and general price for all, they 
ordered that no person — Spanish, Sangley, native, or others, of 
any quality, rank, or condition whatever — may sell or cause to 
be sold hens, capons, and chickens, whether of their own 
breeding, or of Iheif income, profit, or property, m any way what- 
soever, at a higher price than the following a laying Sangley 
hen, two and one half reals, a Moro hen, two reals, a male 
chicken, one real , a pyJlei, one and one half reals , a Sangley 
capon, three and one half reals — under this penalty, that whoever 
shall be found selling at a higher price shill lose the fowls which 
are thus sold, which shall be divided into three parts, among Uie 
hospitals of this city, and the informer or the judge who shill 
execute this decree * At this pnee those who have fowls shall be 
obliged to give them to myone who would buy The justices are 
charged and ordered to lake care to have this scale observed and 

‘ Blur and Robertson The fkiUpPint i^oy-jSp'i \ol II p 135 

The Arthur ll Clark Company, Publishers > Ibid Vol Jv, pp 306-307 
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enforced in their junsdictions, with the utmost strictness It shall 
be proclaimed and published therein, that no one maj plead 
Ignorance thereof 

The same ordinance fixed the pace of pork and fish, pro 
\ndmg further that pork might be sold only “publicly at a 
counter, by weight and at fixed rates, under penalty of con- 
fiscation of whatever is found on sale in anj other way — 
which shall go to the alguazil or judge executing the decree — 
and tv> enty lashes applied to the seller ” ' 

Supply of provisions regulated As a result of the abandon 
ment of many occupations by the nhpinos and the consequent 
scaraty of provisions, the Audiencia in 159S enacted an ordi 
nance, smular to others previously approx ed It declared that 

in order that the provisions of the said act maj be better 
fulfilled, and with greater ease and conxemence, and less xexation 
to the natives, they did so order, that, now and henceforth, 
the alcaldes-major of these environs of Manila — namel> , those of 
Tondo, Pampanga, Bulacan, Laguna, Mindoro, Balajan — shall 
be under the obligation of providing this cilj from their said dis 
tncts with the fowls, swine, and eggs necessarx for its sustenance, 
at the time and in the quantity and order following * 

Then follows a schedule of months dunng which the various 
districts were required to supply Manila with provisions 
Tondo, from Januarj to March, inclusive, Pampinga, from 
April to June , Bulacan, dunng July and August , Laguna, 
during September and October, Mindoro and Balayan, 
dunng November and December 

They® are charged and ordered to take particular care to be 
punctual in entering upon their months without awaitmg any other 
orders, and to send to this aty each week, until their term is 
finished, to the person who shall be nominated and appointed, three 
hundred lajmg hens — the fourth or third part of them pullef5 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Island? s^qj-iSqS Vol X p 306 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers * Ibid \ol X pp 30S-309 
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likewise two thousand eggs, and the number of svane that he may 
consider proper, and that can be produced And the said person, 
as soon as he shall receive them, shall distribute them all in due 
order and form, to those persons and m the manner ordained and 
ordered, paying immediately those who brought them, according to 
the scale imposed by this royal Audieucta — advising the natives 
that during Lent, in place of fowls, they must send eggs 

In accordance with European economics of that period, 
the Audienaa of Manila prohibited forestalling the market, a 
practice which was generally condemned throughout the 
Middle Ages Thus the Filipinos were forbidden "to buy or 
contract for merchandise or provision on its way to market, 
with the intention of seibng it again at a higher pnce ” ' The 
reason for such a measure was that m the 


city of Manila all sorts of provisions have become very dear, 
on account of the disorder that has existed and does exist, through 
having allowed many Sangleys and native Indians to go through 
this city and five leagues round about it, trading and bartering the 
said provisions — as, for instance, rice, wine, fowls, swine, cows, 
buffalo, game, eggs, geese, kids, cocoanuts, bananas, pullets, 
capons fish, olive oil, vinegar, and other provisions that are 
gathered and raised within the five leagues, or are bought from 
outside from the other provinces, islands, villages, and hamlets — 
and act as hucksters and retailers of these provisions * 

Therefore, it was ordered 

that no person — Spaniard, Sangley , native, or of any other 
nation, quality, and rank whatever — shall trade or barter, now 
and henceforth, in the said provisions, or in any of them, in this 
said city or within the five les^es of its jurisdiction ^ 

As penalty for violation of this prohibition, everything 
found m the trader’s possession was to be confiscated, 


' See Webster s International Dictionary for other meanings ot JorcslaUtng 
* niair and Robertson Tbe Phhppine Uands, rjpj-r^p.?, Vol X p 396 
Arthur II Clark Companj, Publishers 
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half to be applied to his Majwtj 's treasury, and the other 
half to go to the informer or constable who exposes him, or to the 
judge who gives sentence ‘ 

Besides this, any person who shall be discovered not to have 
fulfilled this obligation shall, if he be a Spaniard, for the first 
offense be irapnsoned twentv dajs in the common jail , and for the 
second he shall be banished for six months from this city and the 
five-league circuit of this court, to a prescribed residence If he 
be a Sangley or an Indian he shall for the first offense be given one 
hundred lashes, and for the second shall serve in his Majesty’s 
galleys, or at the force, or m the power house, for a period of two 
j ears without pa> 

It was hkewnse 

ordered that no person shall go by way of the sea or the river 
or by highways whence come the said provisions, to take or buy 
them from those who should be bnnging them, before the arrival 
of the latter with them in this cit>, within the five leagues, under 
penaltj of one hundred lashes ' 

If hucksters, or middlemen, were not allowed to intervene 
m trade, who could bring the needed provisions to market? 
Only the farmers themselves were allowed to do this 

Those who obtain the said provisions bj cultualion and labor 
within a circuit of five leagues or who bring them from outside 
this city to sell them therein, may sell and bring them freely, so 
that It be not to the said hucksters or retailers ' 

Officials m trade There were decrees and ordinances pro 
hibitmg any offiaal from engaging in trade with the people of 
his jurisdiction, either directly or through agents According 
to a report of conditions submitted by Morga this regulation 
apphed to all classes of officers, nevertheless many of the 
Spaniards used their official positions for personal profit 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands i4p3-iSg8 Vol X pp 296“ 
2^7 The Arthur IT Clark Company Publishers 
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The chief aim of the alcaldes mayor, corregidors, and assistants 
IS trade ' They buy up by wholesale the products of the land 
especially nee and other food supplies, exactly as is said above 
concerning the religious of certam curacies, and thejr interpreters 
and helpers 

It IS not advantageous for these alcaldes mayor and corregidois 
or their assistants or friends, to receive the royal collections, for 
they perpetrate the numberless frauds and cheats, both against 
the royal treasury and against the Indians , and there is no remedj 
for this as they themselves administer justice They hold the 
collections in their possession for a long time, trading with them, 
and the rojal treasury is the loser 


Refernng to the economic activities of religious men, Morga 
says m the same report that " they trade and make a profit in 
their distncts, from rice, wax, wine gold, boats, fowls, cloth, 
and deerskins, to the great detnment of the Indians as weU 
as that of the entire country 

The method by which the alcalde mayor profited from 
unfair commercial competition with the people under him b 
il ustrated m a report of Bishop Salazar, the great defender 


Before the governor Don Goncalo Ronqmllo came, there were 
no more than three or four alcaldes mayor m aU these islands, 

^ T "’'y W and as the salaries are smaU, the} 
Lll J"**”*--* “11 affirm, and rt is common 

nrl™ A harvesting nee . and they buy up aU other 
eZ r ' Tn '‘'"'"e ‘I'™ “Sa'" I" ‘his tvaj 

IndSnsT ‘“T' t”'’ aa ‘hny have forbidden the 

orSS tw , ^ at whateter price they wish 

11 aTt erv t “ ‘ 1’"^“" to the gates, and sold 

n- 

« f ™ X „ ot- 

11 1 1 \fil \ n 7c 

’Ibid Vol V, p 217 
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To the same effect are the \\ords, quoted by Rizal, of a 
French traveler He says with reference to the rosy picture 
a fnar had given him of the Philippines 

The good curate had not told me about the governor, the 
foremost official of the district who was too much taken up v\ath 
the ideal of getting nch to have time to tyrannize o\ er his docile 
subjects, the governor, charged with ruling the countr> and 
collecting the v’anous taxes in the government s name, devoted 
himself almost wholly to trade in his hands the high and noble 
functions he performs are nothing more than instruments of gam ^ 
He monopolizes all the busmess and instead of developing on his 
part the love of work, instead of stimulating the too natural indo 
lence of the natives he with abuse of his powers thinks onl> of 
destrojing all competition that may trouble him or attempt to 
partiapate in his profits It matters little to him that the country 
is impoverished, without cultivation, without commerce, without 
industry, just so the governor is quickly enriched ' 

In the face of such commeraal handicaps, is it surpnsmg 
that the Fihpmo developed a distaste for trade which lingered 
Ull the end of the Spanish regime? 

IV Spanish Commerce with the Orient 

Manila a distnbutmg center The settlement of Manila by 
the Spaniards meant the realization of Spain’s dream (the 
common dream of all western European nations) of gaming 
access to the Orient, the source of the much coveted Onental 
goods The proximity of the Philippines to China, India, 
Japan, Malacca, and the Moluccas enabled the Spaniards to 
open a new trade route for these goods, with Mamla as dis- 
tributing center 

The beginning of trade with China Morga says that it was 
durmg the term of Guido de Lavezans (1572-1575) that trade 

* J056 Rizal The Indolence of the Rhpmos onginally published in La 
SoltdandaJ Vladod 1S90 See Derbyshire s translation pp 37-38 Manila 
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was established between China and Manila Lavczaris himself 
descnbes the trade of that tune 

The Chinese have come here on trading tspedilions, since vsi 
arrival, for we have always tned to treat them well ^ Therefore 
during the two years that we have spent on this island, they have 
come m greater numbers each year, and with more ships , and they 
come earlier than they used to, so that their trade is assured to 
us They do not bring to sell the silks and beautiful things that 
they take to Malaca They say that, if there were any one to buy 
them, they would bring all we wanted , and so, since traduig with 
the Spamards, they bring each year better and much richer wares 
If merchants would come from Nueva Espana, they might enrich 
themselves, and increase the royal customs in these parts — both 
through trade and the mines 

According to another report, in 157? three ships from China 
came to Manila and five to the other islands That the early 
«uspicion of the Chinese traders was soon dispelled by the 
good treatment shown them by the Spaniards appears m the 
same report " 

The growth of this commerce was so rapid that by 1587 
Governor Santiago de Vera was able to report that many 
vessels had 

come to these islands from China this year, and especially 
to this city — more than thirty of considerable burden, laden with 
a quantity of merchandise, horses, cows, and more than three 
thousand men * I have treated them hospitably and given them a 
kind reception 

Two years later, in 1589, the same governor reported further 
increase of Chinese trade 

The trade with the Chinese is continually increasing in these 
islands * About four thousand men of that land are here as a general 
rule, including merchants and workmen These become citizens and 

’ Blair and Robertson The Philippine Idunds 1493-1898 Vol III pp j8t- 
i8j The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers ‘Ibid Vol VI, p 302 

‘ See ibid Vol nr, pp -43-345 I Ibid Vol VII, p 89 
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settle m the alcatema [silk market] of this city In the surround 
ing villages there are also a large number of Chmese Their houses 
are being rapidly built of stone, according to the Spamsh custom. 

I Nature and extent of trade with China Thirty or forty ships 
(Fig 2i) sailed from China every year, usually m Mar^, and 



reached hlanila in fifteen or twenty days Here the traders 
sold their goods and, with the exception of some of the larger 
dealers, returned about the end of May to avoid the stormy 
season Morga gives a hst of the goods imported from Chma 

These^ vessels come laden with merchandise, and bring wealthy 
merchants who own ships, and servants and factors of other mer 

1 Blair and Robertson The Philippine Itlands 14^2-1898 Vol XVI 
pp 178-180 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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chants who remain in China They leave China with the per 
mission and license of the Chinese viceroys and mandarins The 
merchandise that they generally bring and sell to the Spamards 
consists of raw sdk m bundles, of the fineness -of two strands 
[' dos cabegas”], and other silk of poorer quality, fine untwisted 
silk, white and of all colors, wound in small skems , quantities ol 
velvets, some plain, and some embroidered m all sorts of figura, 
colors, and fashions — others with body of gold, and embroidered 
with gold , woven stufi’s and brocades, of gold and silver upon 
silk of various colors and patterns , quantities of gold and silver 
thread in skeins over thread and silk — but the glitter of all the 
gold and silver is false, and only on paper , damasks, satins, taf 
fetans, gorvaranes, picotes, and other cloths of all colors, some finer 
and better than others , a quantity of linen made from grass, called 
lengesuelo [handkerchief] , and white cotton cloth of different kinds 
and qualities for all uses They also bring musk, benzoin, and 
ivory, many bed ornaments hangings, coverlets, and tapestries 
of embroidered velvet, damask and gorvaran of different shades, 
tablecloths, cushions and carpets, horse trappings of the same 
stuff, and embroidered with glass beads and seed pearls , also some 
pearls and rubies, sapphires and crystal stones , metal basins, 
copper kettles, and other copper and cast -iron pots, quantities 
of all sorts of nails, sheet*iron, tin and lead , saltpetre and gun 
powder They supply the Spamards with wheat flour , preserves 
made of orange, peach, scorzonera, pear, nutmeg, and ginger, and 
other fruits of China, salt pork and other salt meats, hve 
fowls of good breed and very fine capons, quantities of green 
fruit, oranges of all kinds, CTcellent chestnuts, walnuts, pears, 
and chcueyes (both green and dned, a dcliaous fruit) , quantities 
of fine thread of aU kinds, needles, and kmck knacks , little 
boves and writing cases , beds, tables, chairs, and gilded benches, 
painted m many figures and patterns They bring domestic buffa 
loes, geese that resemble swans, horses, some mules and asses, 
even caged birds, some of which talk, while others sing, and the> 
make them play innumerable tncks The Chinese furnish num- 
berless other gewgaws and ornaments of httle value and worth, 
which are esteemed among the Spaniards, besides a quantity of 
fine crockery of all kinds , canga/its, sines, and black and blue robes , 
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tacky, which are beads of all kinds , slnngs of cornelians and other 
beads and precious stones of all colors , pepper and other spices , 
and rarities — which, did I refer to them all, I would never finish, 
nor have sufficient paper for it 

Morga’s list indicates the earlj dependence of the Philip 
pine Islands on China not alone for lu\unes but even for 
necessities The merchandise brought b> the Chinese was 
unloaded into sampans and taken to the Panan (Chinese 
quarter) or to houses and magazines outside the city, and 
there freel> sold No Spaniard Sangley, or other person 
was allowed to go directly to the ship to buy or to trade 
merchandise food or anything else The purchase price for 
all goods was paid m silver and reals for the Sanglcys did not 
want gold or an> other articles, neither would they take 
other things back to China m exchange 

Bad effect of Chinese trade on Fibpino industries The 
competition with goods imported from China, espeaally the 
cheap cotton cloths prov^ injurious to industries of the 
Philippine Islands Gov emor Gomez Perez Dasmannas w rote 
the following 

I must slate that I regret the trade of these Chinese for it 
seems to me injurious • The most of the trade is m cotton stuffs — 
the material for which thej take from this countrj in the first place, 
and bang it back woven The natives here could just as well 
make these, if thej chose of their own cotton, and even better 
than those which come from China 

To stop Chinese competition an ordinance was issued whicli 
forbade the native Indians to wear silks or other stuffs from 
China to justify such a drastic measure the sworn testimony 
tineis ’tnA lA Spamsh was taken 

In reply to one of the questions Nicolas Ramos a chief 
stated that after the Spaniards became established in the 

* Blair and Robertson T! e Ph Uppu e Ida ds i4QJ~iS$S Vol VIII p 273 
The \tthur il Clarh Coropan> PuWisheis 
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islands he noticed an increase m the number of Chinese each 
year There were usually at least eight ships from China in a 
year and m some years this witness saw as many as t^\enty 
or thirty all laden with cloths and bolts of silk When the 
natives of the islands espeaally those of the chief s province 
saw all these Chinese cloths they made less effort to weave 
their own They began to clothe themselves with the stuffs 
from China discarding their own entirely so as to avoid the 
labor of making them Ramos said that in his time all alike 
without distinction of chief from Itmagua or of timagna from 
slave dressed m these stuffs making it impossible to judge 
of their rank from their dress 

In tb s way a very large quantity of cloth is used — far more 
as It seems to this witness than the number stated in the question 
and he is very certain that if th s tendency is not checked and 
corrected the price of every one of those stuffs will in a few years 
be doubled for now even the cheapest costs not less than a peso ^ 

Trade with Japan From Nagasaki Japan came Japanese 
and Portuguese merchants who brought excellent wheat flour 
and highly prized salt meats 

They also bring some fine woven silk goods of mixed colors 
beautiful and finely decorated screens done in oil and gilt all 
kinds of cutlery many suits of armor spears catans and other 
weapons all finely wrought writing cases boxes and small cases 
of wood japanned and cur ously marked other pretty gewgaws 
excellent fresh pears barrels and casl« of good salt tunny cages 
of sweet voiced larks called pi boros and other tnffes * 

The bulk of the merchandise was used m the country Return 
ing to Japan dunng the months of June and July the ships 
earned raw Chinese silk gold deerskin brazil wood for dyes 
honey manufactured wax palm and Castiban wine avetcats 

’ Bla r and Robertson The PI I pp ne ttUnds tol VIII p 83 

The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers * Ih d Vol XVI p 183 
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large tibors m ^^hlcll lo store thur tea glass, cloth, and 
man> curiosities from Spam 

Trade with India and the Moluccas From the Moluccas, 
Malacca, and India the Portuguese brought many articles 

They take merchandise consisting of spiccs — doves, cinnamon, 
and pepper , slav cs, both black and Cafres , cotton cloth of all 
sorts, fine muslins linens gauzes, rambulies, and other 

delicate and precious cloths amber, and ivory, cloths edged 
wnth pita, for use as bed-covers, hangings, and rich counterpanes 
from Vengala [Bengal] Cochin, and other countries, many gilt 
articles and curiosities , jewels of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
topazes, balas rubies, and other precious stones, both set and 
loose, manv trinkets and ornaments from India, wine, raisins, 
and almonds, delicious preserves and other fruits brought from 
Portugal and prepared in Goa carpets and tapestries from Persia 
and Turquia, made of fine silks and vvoo's, beds, writing-cases, 
parlor<hairs, and other finelv gilded furniture, made m Macao, 
needle*work in colors and in white of chain lace and rojal point 
lace, and other fanc> work of great beaut) and perfection* 

They earned back to the Moluccas provisions of ncc and 
wine, and crockery and other wires needed there, while to 
Malacca lhe> took onl> gold or mone> , a few special tnnkets 
and cunosities from Spam, and emeralds "The royal duties 
were not collected from these ve«;sels ” ‘ 

Trade with Borneo and other countries Smaller vessels 
belonging to natives of Borneo also came to Manila, bnnging 
a few slaves, well made palm mats, Ubors large and small jars, 
sago and excellent camphor These articles were bought 
more by the Fihpmos than by the Spaniards The Borneans 
took wiih ihem wine, nee, cloth, and other nares 

Very seldom a few vessels sail to Wanda from Sian and Cam 
bojs * They carry some benzoin, pepper, ivory, and cotton cloth , 

‘Blair and Robertson The Tfttipptne Islands i4p3~iSfi8 Vol XVI, 
pp 184 185 The Arthur H Clark Companj Publishers 
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rubies and sapphires badlv cut and set , afewsla\es, rhinoceros 
horns and the hides hoofs and teeth of this animal, and other goods. 

Trade with Mexico and its effects The goods that i\ere 
imported into Manila by the Onental traders especially the 
Cbnese, formed the bulk of the commerce between the Philip- 
pines and New Spain The only products of Philippine Indus 
try dealt with in the 'lo called galleon trade were gold, cotton 
cloth, mednnaque, and cakes of white and yellow wax By 
buymg merchandi'^e from the Onental traders and sending it 
to Mexico the Spamards in the Philippines made fabulous 
profits and those engaged m this trade amassed great wealth 
in a short time Manila became one of the great distnbuting 
centers of the East ' The capital of our colony was there 
fore a few years after the conquest an emporium of wealth, 
which by its commeraal activity gamed m those years the 
title of 'Pearl of the Orient ’ ' 

The prosperity of Manila dunng the first thirty years after 
the Spanish settlement has been attributed to the fact that 
coTtimetce was then unreslncled as to the number of ships 
the value of goods that could be imported and exported and 
the countries vnth which trade was permitted 
Another effect of this unrestricted trade w as the settlement 
of many Chinese and Japanese and other Orientals m ^ilanila 

In 1603, that is when our colony had only thirty two years of 
existence, there were already in the capital 25000 Chinese and 
the number of Japanese must have been also quite considerable 
since they formed a colony which occupied the bamos of San 
Anton and San Miguel, at present inhabited by natives and a great 
portion of the white population * 

The® diversity of the peoples, therefore who are m Manila 
and its environs is the greatest m the world, for these include 

> Manuel de ■Vzeirraga j Palmero La LtbrrlQd de Co nerao en las Islas 
Fihpinas p 41 Madrid 1S71 » Ib d p 44 

* niair and Robertson The Pbtl fpt r Islands ngj-iSgS \o! XXXM 
P JOi The Irthur II Clark Companv PuUishers 
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men from all kingdoms and nations — Espana, Erancia, Ingala 
terra, Italia, Elandes, Alemama, Dmamarca, Suejia, Polonia, 
Moscobia, people from all the Indias, both eastern and western , 
and Turks, Greeks, Mores, Persians Tartars, Chinese, Japanese, 
Africans, and Asiatics And hardly is there in the four quarters of 
the world a kingdom, pro\ince, or nation which has not representa 
ti\es here, on account of the\oyages that are made hither from all 
directions — east, west, north and south 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What did Chao Ju kua sa\ about Philippine trade relations in the 
thirteenth century ? 

2 HcscTshe Pshpioo corotnerce ss ir J-be isht-a 

thci first amYcd here 

3 Whit regulations were imposed by Spam upon domestic trade’ 
(References Xos 3 5 ) 

4 WTiat was the relation between the^ regulations and the economic 
theories of Spanish and other European countries of the time’ 
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6 \\hat ^\as the effect of the am\al of the Spaniards on trade with 
China? 

6 WTiat was the attitude of the Spaniards toward the Chinese trade? 

7 Discuss the nature and extent of Chinese trade during this pened 

8 Studj the list of imports from China as given by hlorga tVere 
they lu’runes or necessities? (Reference No 3 ) 

9 t\hat was done with the goods brought froni China’ 

10 \\ hat was the effect of Chinese trade on Filipmo industries? 

11 Describe the trade with other Oriental countries 

12 Describe the trade between the Philippines and Menco at this 
time 

13 In jour opinion were profits from trading the chief motive of 
Spam in colonization ? 

14 Do the PhiLppmes still import from China many necessities that 
could be produced here’ 11 so mention some 

15 What was the effect of Oriental trade on the prosperitj ofjlanila? 

16 What was the effect of the competition afising from the liade 
activities of the government officials on the desire of the people to con 
tmue trading’ Is this competition lodai one of the reasons for the 
cotnparatiieU small shaie of Fihpmos m present day trade? 
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GOVERNMENT, RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND 
SOCIAL LIFE 

I Government 

Government of the early Filipinos. The government of the 
Filipinos at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards was de 
scnbed by Juan de Plasenaa, one of the Franascan missionanes 
that came here m 1577, who distinguished himself by convert- 
ing the Fihpinos, by establishing numerous primary schools, and 
by his hnguistic studies and ethnological researches 
The chiefs Plasencia wrote 

This people always had chiefs, called by them dalos, who governed 
them and were captains m their wars, and whom they obeyed and rev- 
erenced ‘ The subject who committed any offense against them, or 
spoke but a word to their wives and children, was severely pumshed 
These chiefs ruled over but few people , sometimes as many as 
a hundred houses, sometimes even less than thirty This tribal 
gathering is called in Tagaloa barangay It was inferred that the 
reason for giving themselves this name arose from the fact that 
when they came to this land, the head of the barangay, which is a 
boat, thus called a data And so, ewn at the present day, it is 
ascertained that this barangay in its ongtn was a family of parents 
and children relations and slaves There were many of these baran 
gays m each town, or, at least, on account of wars, they did not 
settle far from one another They were not, however, subject to one 
another, except in friendship and relationship The chiefs, in their 
various wars, helped one another with their respective barangays 

In addition to the chiefs, who corresponded to the European 
feudal knights, there were three dassis nobles, commoners, 

' Bhir and Robertson Tht Philippine I dands r^pj-i^pS \oI VII pp 173- 
174 The \rlhurll Clark Company Publishers 
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and slaves According to Morga, the "principalities and lord 
ships were inherited in the male line and by succes'^ion ol 
father and son and their descendants " * If these were lacking 
then their brothers and coDateral relatives succeeded The 
■same nght of nobility and chieftainship was preserved for the 
women as for the men * 

Legislative procedure The Filipino method of enacting 
laws and the manner of pubhshing them were desenbed by 
Loarca It is interesting to note that even among the anaent 
Filipinos the more powerful chiefs secured the consent of the 
minor chiefs in approving legislation 

They had chiefs in their respective districts, whom the people 
obe>ed, they punished criminals and laid down the laws that 
must be observed ’ In the villages where thej had ten or twelve 
chiefs one onl> — the nchest of them — was he whom all obejed 
They greatly esteem an ancient lineage, which is therefore a great 
advantage to turn who desires to be a lord When laws were to 
be enacted for governing the commonwealth, the greatest chief 
whom all the rest obe>ed, assembled in his own house all the other 
chiefs of the village , and when they had come, he made a speech 
declanng that, to correct the many criminal acts which were being 
committed, it was necessary that they impose penalties and enact 
ordinances, so that these evils might be remedied and that all 
might live m peace This pohey was not in vogue among the 
Pintados because no one of them was willing to recognize another 
as his_supenor Then the other chiefs replied that this seemed 
good to them, and that, since he was the greatest chief of all he 
might do whatever appeared to him just, and they would approve 
it Accordingly, that chief made such regulations as he deemed 
necessary, for these Mores possess the art of writing, which no 

‘ Blair and Robertson The Pbthpptnt Idandi i4Q3-iSg8,\o\ X\I p 119 
The Aithur II Ctaik Company PuUKheTs 

AWga# Arscnpinss /v&ptxnr gutemmenC m f?eorge A ^(a/coites' 
TkeGmernmenloj lUe Philippine Idemds,^ aS-jo The Lawyer? Co-operatne 
Pubhshing Company Rochester N Y 1916 
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other natives of the islands have The other chiefs approved that 
he ordained Immediatel) came a public cner Vrhom they call 
umalahocan, who is properli a major-domo, or steward , he took a 
bell and %\ent through the village, announcing in each district the 
filiations which bad been made The people rephed that thej 
Mould obey Thus the umalahocan went from \nllage to village, 
through the whole district of this chief, and from that time on he 
who incurred the penalties of law was taken to the chief, who sen 
tenced him accordingly 

The judicial system Justice in the Phihppmes was admin 
istered by the chiefs of the barangays ** All the other chiefs 
are also judges ” says Loarca, ”cach in his own district, but 
when anj important case arises the head chief calls all the 
others together, m order to dcadc it, and the affair is settled 
by the vote of all ” ^ 

Trials were public, and these ancient Filipinos sometimes 
resorted to arbitrators, as shown m Plasencia s report 

Investigations made and sentences passed by the dato must 
lake place in the presence of those of his barangay * If any of the 
litigants felt himself aggrieved, an arbiter was unanimouslj named 
from another village or barangaj, whether he were a dato or not, 
since they had for this purpose some persons knowm as fair and 
just men, who were «aid to give true judgment according to their 
customs If the controversy Jay between two chiefs when they 
wished to avoid war, they also convoked judges to act as arbiters , 
they did the same if the disputants belonged to two different ba 
rangays In this ceremony they always had to drink the plaintiff 
inviting the others 

Dr Pardo de Tavera says 

Certain* crimes were punished by death such as the seduc 
lion of the daughter or wife of a principal fleaduig members of 
the community] , sometimes capital punishment was commuted to 

‘UJairand Kobertson The Phihpptne Idandi \o} \ p 177 

The \rihurH Clark Compan> Publishers 
IbiJ \ol MI p 170 

* Census of the Phii ppine Islands 1903 \ol I p 325 
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slavery and in other cases the children of the men condemned 
to death were made slaves It was a common thing for crim 
inal offenses to be dismissed tdter the defendant had paid the 
plaintiff, or perhaps the dato himself, a certain sum of money 
called a fine 

Classification of Filipino government. In general, how 
should we classify the government which existed among the 
Filipinos at the time of discovery and settlement ? According 
to Malcolm, "the patriarchal form of government was thus 
prevalent and fundamental, but this had developed as was 
natural into a near semblance to the aristocratic form, with 
some xnonaTchica\ tendenaes '• 

In the evolution of government the family is the primary 
unit from which ate developed the more complex fonns But 
the early Filipinos had larger units than the family, — they 
had barangays, or clans, and confederations of barangays 
forming tribal organizations of varying degrees of cohesion 
Father Juan Francisco de San Antonio, 0 S F , says: 

Even the political government was not so simple among all of 
them . not monarchic, for they did not have an absolute king, 
nor democratic, for those who governed a state or village were not 
many , but an aristocratic one, for there were many magnates (who 
are here called either magtimdos or dales), among whom the entire 
government was divided ® 

Government established by the Spaniards. The outstand- 
ing change brought about by Spain was the establishment of 
a strong centralized national government in addition to the 
small local government units of the Filipinos 
The governor-general. The first governor general was given 
the title of adelantado, and this was conferred on discoverers 

I George A Malcolm The CoierntnenloJ Ike Philippuie Islands, p 31 The 
Lawyers Co-opcrati\e Publishing Company, Rochester, N Y, 1916 

* Blair and Robertson. The Pkthppme Idartdt, i^^y-jggS, \ol XL, p 347 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 
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"viho brought ^Mlh them sufOaent people to occupy and 
populate regions uhen they ■\%ere first discovered or which had 
up to that lime been little known and had remained unoccu 
pied ” * The king had conferred on Legazpi the right to 
govern in his name and m accordance with the Laws of the 
Indies The governor general was given great power and 
authority "So great is this that it may be affirmed with 
truth that in all his kingdoms and seigniories, the king 
does not appoint to an office of greater authority " ® 

WTien the Audiencia or supreme court, was established in 
1584 the governor general became at the same time its 
president 

The governor alone provides and regulates all that pertains to 
war and government, with the advace of the auditors of the Au 
diencia in difficult matters’ He tries m the first instance the 
criminal cases of the regular «oIdiers and an> appeals from his 
decisions go to the Audiencia Thegovemorappomismanj alcaldes- 
ma)or, corregidors deputies and other magistrates throughout the 
islands and their provinces for carr>mg on the government and 
justice and for miUiarv matters These appointments are made 
before a government chief scrivener appointed by his Majesty, 
who helps the gov ernor 

The Audiencia In 1584 Santiago de Vera arrived in Manila 
as governor and captain general and also president ex ojficto 
of the Audiencia, which he established The composition and 
powers of the Audienaa have been summanzetl by Dr Pardo 
de Tavera 

This tribunal was not onl> a court of justice with appellate 
jurisdiction but also was a superior council to which were referred 
pofiricafand governmentaf matters of generaf interest to the cofbny 

‘ Census of the Philippine Islands 1903 \ol I p 363 

* Blair and Robertson Ti e Phthppit e Islands 1493-iSgS Vot 'MXX p 31 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

Mbd Vol XVI p j88 

* Census of the Philippine Islands jgoj to! I p 363 
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The president of the audienaa, however, ivas not bound by the 
advice or vote of that body, and was given full disaetion to take 
such final action as he should deem expedient for the interests of 
the government The other members of the audiencia consisted of 
four alcaldes del crimen (oidores) , a /iscal (attorney) , an alguacil 
mayor a temenle de gran canctJler (assistant to the grand chancellor), 
and the necessary subordinate; facials 

In the absence of the governor the islands were governed by the 
audiencia and all matters cml and political were decided by the 
members of that body the dean of the tribunal was the presiding 
officer during the absence of the governor, and was given the title 
of captain general * 

The Audienaa was abolished in 1590 during the term of 
Gomez Perez Dasmarmas (i59'>-iS93)i but was reestablished 
by Governor Franasco Tello de Guzman (1596-1602), accord 
ing to a royal decree of November 26, j 595 The organization 
of the Audiencia encouraged jealousy between the governor 
general on the one hand and the auditors on the other, be- 
cause of conflicts of power and authority Referring to the 
intngues of the Audiencia Governor Alonso Fajardo (1618- 
1624) wrote to the king 

This IS the enemy which most afllicts this commonwealth, and 
most causes dissensions parties, factions and hatreds between 
the citizens — each auditor persecuting those atizens who are not 
wholly of his own faction especially those who extend aid and 
good will toward the governor against whom, as it seems, they 
show themselves abva> s m league * They ah\ ays make declarations 
of grievances [against him] because they are not each one given, 
as used to be and is the custom here whatever they may ask for 
their sons, relatives, and servants, and they habitually discredit 
the governor b) launching through secret channels false and 
malicious reports, and afterward securing witnesses of their pub 
hat> They even, as I have written to your Majestj’, manage to 

’ See Blur and RoBertson Tfie Pkilippxnt /s/aiirfs i^pj-iSpS Vo\ XVT 
pp 144 14} n \oI \ pp 274-JT8 Vol VI pp 35 44 TheArthurll ClarK 
Ccmp-in\ PuHishcr*! *II)il Vol \\ p 55 
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have religious and preachers publish these reports — to which end, 
and for his ovm security, each one of the auditors has formed an 
alliance with the religious order which recei\e 5 him best.* 


Provincial government; the encomiendas (Fig. 22). Jlorga 
tells us that Governor Guido de Lavezaris (1572-1575) divided 
among the conquerors and settlers all the pacified land in 



Fig 22. A Spwish Promncial Govervmevt Building, of 
L/\cuna Provinxe 
Courtesy of Dr. Pardo de Ta\era 


Luzon and its surrounding islands. These grants of land are 
known as encomiendas. The encomienda has been defined 
as a right conceded by royal bounty to w’cll-deservdng per- 
sons in the Indies, to receive and enjoy for themselves the 
tributes of the natives who should be assigned to them, ivith 

‘Sec Blair and Robert«on, Tke PhtUpptne Islands, 14^3-1898, Vo! XWI, 
P 911 Vo! X\^II, p 126; and Vo! XX, pp 112-X13. The Arthur H Clark 
Companj , Publishers. 
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a charge o( provulmg for the ^xkI of the natives in spiritual 
and temporal matters and of inhabiting and defending the 
provinces where these cncomiendas should be granted them 

Wilhelm Roscher in his Spanish Colonial System explains 
the legal nature of the cncomicnda according to the Laws of 
the Indies 

According to the constitutional law of the Indies the land and 
the soil in all colonies were the domain of the Xing therefore the 
cncomiendas which were granted only to discoverers and other 
men of conspicuous merit were to be considered not so much as 
landed estates as public offices ^ [Compare Rccopilacidn vi 8 9 
II ] The cncomcndcro was appointed and sworn (law of 153^) 
the express purpose of giving his Indians military protection (law 
of 1533) and of promoting politically and religiously their conver 
sum to cwihiatm (K'ws of 1509 as54 Whoever neglected 

to do this lost his cncomienda (laws of 1536 1531) It is cbarac 
tenstic that the Spaniards so readily combined the functions of 
discoverers pacificators and founders of settlements as a mat 
ter of f'lct most of the Indian races were led to a civil life in our 
sense of the word by them In order to prevent extortion no en 
comendcro could own a house in bis village or stay there more than 
one night (law of 1609 1618) Not even his nearest relatives or h $ 
slaves coul 1 enter the cncomicnda (law of 1574 1550 and often) 
He was forbidden to maintain any industrial establishment m the 
cncomicnda (law of 1621) or to take into his house an> of the 
inhabitants (law of 1528) That the Indians were free men that 
they could not be sold by an encomendcro was recognized in many 
laus {Rccopilaadn vj 21 1 ji] After the legislation of 1543 some 
of the Indians were the immediate subjects of the king and the test 
dependents attached to the cncomiendas The former paid three- 
fourths of their taxes to the treasury and the latter the same 
proportion to their landlords The right of holding an encomienda 
was granted regularly for two generations except m New Spam 
where on account of the very unusual scraices rendered by the 
conquerors it was granted for three and even four generations 

‘Wilhflm Roscher Tie Spann! C^ontal Sysitm Ilenrj Holt and Com 
■'•’ny 1904 
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The alcalde mayor With the passing of the encomendero, 
the alcalde mayor took his place, so that by the time of Morga 
all the islands ivere governed from Manila by alcaldes mayor, 
corregidors, and heutenants Appeals from their sentences n ent 
to the royal Audienaa ^ The alcaldes mayor exercised both 
executive and judiaal functions 

Local government With reference to local government the 
policy of Spam iras to use the old units, the barangajs, as the 
basic structure for the new go\emment Morga wrote 

The chiefs, who formerlj held the other natives in subjection, 
now have no power over them m the tjTannical manner of former 
days * This was not the least benefit receiv ed bj these natives in 
having been freed from such servitude However, it is true that 
matters touching the slaverj of former days have remained on the 
same footing as before The king our sovereign has ordered b> hi» 
decrees that the honors of the chiefs be preserved to them as such , 
and that the other natives recognize them and assist them with 
certain of the labors that the> used to give when pagans This is 
done wnth the lords and possessors of baranga>'s, and those belong 
ing to such and such a barangay are under that chief s control 
TlTien he harvests his nee, they go one day to help him , and the 
same if he builds a house, or rebuilds one This chief lord of a 
barangay collects tribute from his adherents and takes charge of 
these collections, to pay them to the encomendero 
Besides the abov e, each vtUage has a governor who is elected 
He and his constables who are called wfangw comprise the usual 
magistracy among the natives The governor hears civil suits 
where a moderate sum is involved , in appeal, the case goes to the 
corregidor or alcalde mayor of the province These governors are 
elected annually by the votes of all the married natives of such and 
such a village The governor of Manila confirms the election and 
gives the title of governor to the one elected, and orders him to 

* See George A Malcolm The Government of the Pkthppine Islands p 65 
■The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company Rochester N Y 1916 

* Blau and Robertson TlePhhppmeldands i403-i8pS Vol X\T pp 155- 
157 The Vrthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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lake the residencn of the outgoing governor This governor, in 
addition to the vihngos and scrivener (before whom he makes his 
acts in writing, in the language o£ the natives of that province), 
holds also the chiefs — lonls of barangays, and those who are not 
so — under his rule and government, and, for any special service, 
such as collections of tributes and assignments of personal services, 
as his dflloj and mandones They do not allow the chiefs to oppress 
the limaguas or slaves under their control 

Caciquism, or dato rule What is known today as caciquism 
("boss rule ’ in the United States) may be regarded as a sur 
vival of the recognition granted by the Spaniards to the Filipmo 
chiefs who were the leaders of their people at the time of the 
arrival of the Spaniards Such is the conclusion advanced by 
LeRoy, who recognized elements of democracy also in the 
anaent Filipino society 

Caciquism was a prime feature of the village life of the Filipinos 
during the entire three hundred odd years of Spanish control, 
indeed, one may not unfairly say that the Spanish structure of local 
government was founded upon it, and fostered not only its con 
tmuance, but its growth in new directions ‘ But one may not 
blame the Spaniards for the existence of caciquism , it was a native 
institution before they came, and they merely accepted it , indeed, 
they lessened it in some ways beneficial to the people The word 
coci^Jie (old Spanish spelling, cazKjiie) was the name for a chieftain 
or local magnate in Hayti when the Spaniards came there, and 
they earned the word elsewhere to describe petty local chieftains 
of the undeveloped communities m South and Central America 
and in the Orient The word really has, therefore, a sort of tribal 
signification, and may well be taken as the equivalent of the dito 
among the Moros of the Philippines to clay 

The Spaniards did not build dehherilely upon this social organ 
isalion and rule through the chieftains, as the English now do m the 
Malay Peninsula and elsewhere Though they often recognised at 
the outset the prestige of the chieftains themselves, and sought to 
‘James A LcRoy, Phthpptue hfe ta ToJiU and Country, pp 173-176 

0 I’ Pulnams Sons, Niw tork and London, 190s 
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exercise control of the people through the aristocrats of the com- 
munities, they really crushed the tribal organisations as rapidly as 
possible. Indeed, the introduction of Christianity, with its rather 
democratic tendencies in various ways, helped toward this end. 
Still, the families of power and prestige were bound to hold their 
place at the top, in some degree at least, in any social organisation. 
They gradually fell into place in the Spanish scheme as a new 
aristocracy, holding the petty offices of a civil character, and serv- 
ing the missionaries, too, as chief aids in mustering their people 
about the church, gathering them in the village centres, or in the 
barrios under the bells.” They were the local tax-gatherers, the 
local administrators of justice, and the go-betweens for their people 
with the religious and civil authorities of the Spanish administra- 
tion. The old caciquism, in other words, simply readjusted itself 
to conditions and, once settled in place, stayed there more firmly 
than it had in the old da>'s of a less complex social organisation, 
when the whole was not held together as a unit by ecclesiastical 
domination, and the chance for individual talent to rise was very 
likely greater. It is hard to recognise any but the cruder ele- 
ments of democracy in the primitive Filipino society ; but almost 
certain there was more of democracy in its comparatively loose 
organisation (maintained, moreover, by the Filipinos themselves, 
of and for themselves) than in the hard and fast society into which 
they speedily crystallised under Spain’s inelastic ecclesiastical 
domination. 

Spanish laws. Together with the necessary organization, 
which is regarded as the mechanism of government, there was 
likewise brought to the Philippines the great system of law 
which was developed in Spain from the Roman Law. In 
addition to royal orders and decrees especially applicable to 
this cotmtry, mention should be made of laws which at least 
had suppletory force here : Las Siete Parlidas, a compilation 
of previous Spanish laws; Las Leyes de Toro, chiefly con- 
cerned with wills and succesHon ; Leyes de las Indias, a sys- 
tem of colonial laws, deserving the greatest praise for wisdom 
and humanity ; and La Novisima Recopilacion, dealing with 
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all branches of law Thus the Jilipmos came m contact ^ith 
the Roman Law, one of the two great systems of law ra 
the \\orld Their contact with the second great system, the 
Enghsh Common Law, was reserved for a much later period 
Significance of Spanish pohcy In attempting to super 
impose her systems of government and of laws on anaent 
Filipmo pohty, Spam pursued a more ambitious colonial 
pohcy than did any other European colonizing nation In 
the words of LeRoy 


Judging Spam by modem standards of colomsation, we might 
praise her if she had taken over simply the social structure she found 
and budded upon it her government, modifying and destroymg 
only where its tendencies were anti progressive, working through 
the already constituted sources of authority over the people to 
introduce peace, better methods of cultivating the soil and of hving ‘ 
When Spam chose instead to reject the old social structure, be- 
cause it was felt to be anti Christian, to introduce the people of the 
Philippines not only to the religion of Europe but also, m some 
^ree, to the customs and laws of Europe, she adopted a programme 
which is much more ambitious, which strikes more deepl> mto 
the essentials of a subjected peoples life, than the pohcy which 
England is to day pursuing, for instance, in the Malay Peninsula 
or has ever dehberately and consistently pursued m any of the 
British possessions “Colonial experts" may differ as to the results 
01 such a pohcy, may feel sure that the ends for which a colonismg 
power s ou wor 1 at least deliberately and consciously, should be 
matenal only But we must recognise that Spam, inspired, to be 
’ y y material ambitions, but still more by spiritual aims, 
in tie first part of her 
do^nafon what no other Emopeau nation has ever done rn the 

her hed '"‘hout crushing the people under 
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II Reugiov 

Religion of early Filipinos — temples Father Juan dt 
Plasenaa, who made a special studj of the customs of the 
Filipinos, gives a careful account of their religious customs 
Their places of worship were tcmporaiy structures adjoining 
the chief's house 

In all (he villages, or in other parts of the Filipinas Islands, there 
are no temples con'iecrated to the performing of sacrifices, the 
adoraUon of Ihcir idols, or the general practice of idolatrv ‘ It is 
true that ihej have the name simbahan, which means a temple or 
place of adoration , but this is because, formerlj , when thc> washed 
to celebrate a festival, the> celcbralctl it in the large house of 
a chief There the> constructed, for the purpose of sheltering the 
assembled people, a icmporar) shed on each side of the house, wnth 
a roof, called stbt, to protect the people from the wet when it 
rained The> so constructed the house that it might contain man> 
people — dividing it, after the fashion of ships, into three com 
partments On the posts of the house the> '^et small lamps, called 
sonhdt, in the center of the house ihcj placed one large lamp, 
adorned ivjth leaves of the white palm, wrought into manj designs 
The) also brought together man> drums, large and small, which 
the) beat successive!) while the feast lasted, which w-as usuall) 
four da)*s During this time the whole baranga) , or famil) , united 
and joined in the worship which the) call nagaamtos The house, 
for the above mentioned penod of time, was called a temple 

Gods and idols Their gods and idols, Father Plasenaa 
sa)s, were many, varying in importance 

Among their many idols there was one called Badhala, whom 
the) espeaally worshiped ‘ The title seems to signify ' all power 
ful,’ or”makerof all things ’ The) also worshiped the sun, which, 
on account of its beauty, is almost universally respected and 
honored b) heathens The) worshiped, too, the moon, especiall) 

• Dlair and Robertson Tie Philippine Jdands J4pj~t8pS Vol \^l pp 185- 
iSg The Arthur H Clarb Company Publishers 
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all branches of law Thus the Filipinos came in contact with 
the Roman Law, one of the two great systems of law in 
the world Their contact with the second great system the 
Enghsh Common Law was reserved for a much later penod 

Significance of Spanish policy In attemptmg to super 
impose her systems of government and of laws on ancient 
Filipmo pobty Spam pursued a more ambitious colonial 
pohcy than did any other European colonizing nation In 
the words of LeRoy 

Judging Spam by modem standards of colonisation, we might 
praise her if she had taken over simply the soaal structure she found 
and budded upon it her government, modifying and destroying 
only where Us tendenaes were anti progressive, working through 
the already constituted sources of authority over the people to 
introduce peace better methods of cultivating the soil and of hving ^ 
When Spam chose instead to reject the old social structure, 
cause It was felt to be anti Christian, to introduce the people of the 
Phihppincs not onlj to the religion of Europe but also, in some 
degree to the customs and laws of Europe, she adopted a programme 
which IS much more ambitious which strikes more deepl) into 
the essentials of a subjected people s life, than the pohcy which 
England is to-day pursuing, for instance, m the Malay Peninsula 
or has ever deliberately and consistently pursued m any of the 
British possessions "Colonial experts may differ as to the results 
of such a policy, may feel sure that the ends for which a colonising 
power should work, at least deUberately and consciously, should be 
material only But we must recognise that Spam, mspired, to be 
sure, partly by material ambitions, but still more by spiritual aims, 
did accomplish m the Philippine Islands m the first part of her 
domination what no other European nabon has ever done in the 
Orient, and did accomplish it without crushing the people under 


G Putnam UJe tn Towt and Country pp 
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II Religion 

Religion of early FiUpmos — temples Father Juan de 
Plasenaa, who made a speaal study of the customs of the 
Filipmos, gives a careful account of their religious customs 
Their places of worship were temporary structures adjoining 
the chief’s house 

In all the villages, or in other parts of the Filipmas Islands, there 
are no temples consecrated to the performing of sacrifices, the 
adoration of their idols, or the general practice of idolatry * It is 
true that they have the name stmbahan, ahich means a temple or 
place of adoration , but this is because, formerly, when they wished 
to celebrate a festival, they celebrated it m the large house of 
a chief There they constructed, for the purpose of sheltering the 
assembled people, a temporary shed on each side of the house, with 
a roof, called stbi, to protect the people from the wet when it 
ramed They so constructed the house that it might contain many 
people — dividing it, after the fashion of ships, into three com 
partments On the posts of the house they set small lamps called 
sonhiU, m the center of the bouse they placed one large lamp, 
adorned with leaves of the white palm, wrought into many designs 
They also brought together many drums, large and small, which 
they beat successively while the feast lasted which was usually 
four days During this time the whole barangay, or family, united 
and jomed m the worship which they call nagaamtos The house, 
for the above-mentioned penod of time, was called a temple 

Gods and idols Their gods and idols, Father Plasencia 
says, were many, varying m importance 

Among their many idols there was one called Badhala whom 
they espeaally worshiped * The title seems to signify ”al] power 
ful," or “maker of all things ” They also worshiped the sun which 
on account of its beauty, is almost universally respected and 
honored by heathens They worshiped too, the moon, especially 

‘ Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands i4Qj~i8p8 Vol VII pp 185- 
1S9 The Arthur H Clark Compare Pablisheis 
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when It was new, at which tune they held great rejoicings, adoring 
It and bidding it welcome Some of them also adored the stars 
although they did not know them by their names, as the Spamards 
and other nations know the planets with the one exception of 
the mormng star, which they called Tala They possessed 
man> idols called he ha which were images with different shapes, 
and at times they worshiped any httle trifle, m which they adored, 
as did the Romans, some jjarUcular dead man who was bra\e m 
war and endowed with special faculties, to whom they commended 
themselves for protection m their tribulations They had another 
idol called Dian masalanta, who was the patron of lovers and of 
generations The idols called Lacapati and Idianale were the 
patrons of the cultivated lands and of husbandry They paid 
reverence to water lizards called by them bnaya, or crocodiles, 
from fear of bemg harmed by them They were even m the habit 
of offering these animals a portion of what they earned in their 
boats by throwmg it into the water, or placing it upon the bank 


Augunes and divination The anaent FUipmos believed m 
auguries and divination 

For example, if they left iheu house and met on the way a ser 
pent or rat, or a bird called Ttgmamannginn which was singing m 
the tree, or if they chanced upon anyone who sneezed, they re 
turned at once to their house, considering the incident as an augury 
that some evil might befall them if they should continue their 
journey especially when the above mentioned bird sang '■ This 
song had two different forms in the one case it was considered 
as an evil omen , in the other, as a good omen, and then they 
continued their journey They also practiced divination, to sec 
whether weapons, such as a dagger or knife, were to be useful and 
lucky for their^ossessor whenever occasion should offer 


Religious sacrifices Like many primitive peoples, the 
early Filipinos believed m rebgious sacnfices 

Their manner of oflenng sacrifice was to proclaim a feast, and 
offer to the devil what they had to eat > This was done in front of 
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the idol, which thej anoint wth fngrant perfumes, such as musk 
and a\et, or gum of the storax tree and other odoriferous woods 
and praise it in poetic songs sung b> the officiating priest, male or 
female, who is called calolonan The participants made responses 
to the song, beseeching the idol to favor them wath those things of 
which the} were m need, and generally, b> offering repeated healths, 
they all became intoxicated In some of their idolatnes they were 
accustomed to place a good piece of cloth, doubled, over the idol, 
and over the cloth a chain or large gold ring, thus worshiping the 
de\al without havang sight of him The devil was sometimes liable 
to enter into the body of the catolonan, and, assuming her shape 
and apfiearance, filled her wath so great arrogance — he being the 
cause of it — that she seemed to shoot flames from her e>es , her 
hair stood on end, a fearful sight to those beholding, and she uttered 
words of arrogance and supenonl> In some districts, especially 
in the mountains, when in those idolatnes the devil incarnated 
himself and took on the form of his minister, the latter had to be 
tied to a tree b> his companions, to prevent the devil in his infernal 
fur> from destroymg him This, however, happened but rarely 
The objects of sacnfice were goats, fowls, and swne, which were 
flajed, decapitated, and laid before the idol Thej performed 
another ceremony b> cooking a jar of nee until the water was 
CNTiporated, after which Ihe^ broke the jar, and the rice was left 
as an intact mass which was set before the idol , and all about it, 
at intervals, were placed a few bu>o 5 — which is a small fruit 
wrapped m a leaf with some lime, a food generally eaten m these 
regions — as well as fried food and fruits All the above mentioned 
articles were eaten by the guests at the feast , the heads [of the 
animals] after being "offered,” as thej expressed it, were cooked 
and eaten also 

In addition to whatever personal reasons there might be, 
this sacnfice and adoration were for 

the ‘ recovery of a sick person, the prosperous voyage of those 
embarking on the sea, a good harvest in the sowed lands, a pro 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands i4Q^i8gS Vol VII p igi 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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when It was new, at which hme they held great rejoicings, adoring 
It and bidding it welcome Some of them also adored the stars, 
although they did not know them by their names, as the Spaniards 
and other nations know the planets — with the one exception of 
the morning star, which they called Tala They possessed 
many idols called he fia which were images with different shapes, 
and at times they worshiped any bttle trifle, in which they adored, 
as did the Romans, some particular dead man who was brave m 
war and endowed with speaal faculties, to whom they commended 
themselves for protection m their tribulations They had another 
idol called Dian masalanta, who was the patron of lovers and of 
generations The idols called Lacapati and Idianale were the 
patrons of the cultivated lands and of husbandry They paid 
reverence to water lizards called by them huaya, or crocodiles 
from fear of being harmed by them They were even in the habit 
of offering these animals a portion of what they earned in their 
boats by throwing it into the water, or placing it upon the bank 

Augunes and divination The anaent Filipinos bebeved in 
augunes and divination 

For example, if they left their house and met on the way a ser 
pent or rat, or a bird called Ttgmamanugmn which was singing in 
the tree, or if they chanced upon anyone who sneezed, they re- 
turned at once to theu house, considering the incident as an augury 
that some evil might befall them if they should continue their 
journey — especially when the above-mentioned bird sang ' This 
song had two different forms in the one case it was considered 
as an evil omen, in the other, as a good omen, and then they 
continued their journey They also practiced divination, to see 
whether weapons, such as a dagger or knife, were to be useful and 
lucky for their'possessor whenever occasion should offer 


Religious saenflees Like many primitive peoples, the 
early Filipmos believed m religious sacnfices 
Their manner of offering sacrifice was to proclaim a feast, and 
offer to the deni what they had to eat ' This was done m front of 
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the idol, which they anoint with fragrant perfumes, such as musk 
and avet, or gum of the storax tree and other odoriferous woods, 
and praise it m poetic songs sung b> the officiating priest, male or 
female, who is called catolonan The participants mide responses 
to the song, beseeching the idol to favor them with those things of 
which the> w ere m need, and generally , by offenng repeated healths 
they all became intoxicated In some of their idolatries they were 
accustomed to place a good piece of cloth, doubled, over the idol 
and over the cloth a chain or large gold ring, thus worshiping the 
devil vnthout having sight of him The devil was sometimes liable 
to enter mto the body of the catolonan, and, assuming her shape 
and appearance, filled her with so great arrogance — he being the 
cause of it — that she seemed to shoot flames from her ey es , her 
hair stood on end, a fearful sight to those beholding, and she uttered 
words of arrogance and superiority In some distncts, especially 
in the mountains, when m those idolatries the devil incarnated 
himself and took on the form of hts immster, the latter had to be 
tied to a tree by his companions, to prevent the devnl m his infernal 
fury from destroying him This however, happened but rarely 
The objects of sacrifice were goats, fowb, and sw^ne, which were 
flayed, decapitated, and laid before the idol They performed 
another ceremony by cooking a jir of nee until the water was 
evaporated, after which they broke the jar, and the nee was left 
as an intact mass which was set before the idol , and all about it, 
at intervals, were placed a few buy os — which is a small fruit 
wrapped in a leaf with some lime, a food generally eaten in these 
regions — as well as fned food and fruits All the above mentioned 
articles were eaten by the guests at the feast , the heads [of the 
animals], after being "offered,' as they expressed it, were cooked 
and eaten also 

In addition to whatever persona! reasons there might be, 
this sacnfice and adoration were for 

the ‘ recovery of a sick person, the prosperous voy'age of those 
embarking on the sea, a good harvest m the sowed lands^ a pro 

* Blair and Robertson The PhtUpptne Idandz i4g3~x8Q8 Vol MI p 191 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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pitious result m wars, a successful delivery m childbirth, and a 
happy outcome in married life If this took place among people of 
rank, the festivities lasted thirty days 

There were many classes of priests and pnestesses among the 
Filipinos , Plasenaa gives the number as at least twelve ^ 

The conversion of the Filipinos to Christianity — the coming 
of the missionanes The rapid conversion of the Filipinos 
to Christianity may be considered as one of the most inter 
esting phenomena in the history of the Philippines "From 
the earhest begmnmg of the conqu^t and pacification of 
the Filipmas Islands’ says Morga "the preaching of the 
holy gospel therein and the conversion of the natives to our 
holy Catholic faith were undertaken ’’ ' The Augustinians 
who came with Legazpi and those who came later were the 
first to do this work Then came the Franciscans m 1577, 
followed bj the Jesuits in 1581, and the Dominicans in 1587, 
and lastly the Recollects m 1606 

The distnbution of these religious orders among the prov 
inces is given by Morga 

The Order of St Augustine has many missions in the islands of 
Pintados and has established and occupied monasteries and various 
visitas * In the island of Luzon, they have those of the province of 
Ylocos, some in Pangasinan, and all those of La Pampanga — a 
large number of monasteries , while in the province of IManila and 
Its vicinity they have others, which are flourishing 

The Order of St T)onunic has the missions of the province 
of Cagayan, and others in the provmce of Pangasinan, where are 
many monasteries and visitas They also administer others about 
the city 

The Order of St Francis has some missions and monasteries 
about Manila, all the province of Camannes and the coast opposite, 
and La Laguna cieliaj These include many missions 

‘See niair and Robeft-«n The Pktifpp,ne Islands iMyiSgS Vol VH, 
PP I92-I04 also Vol XII pp 262-471 The Arthur H Clark Company, 
‘ *Ib.d Vol XVI pp is^rsi 
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jnemonal to the king that, with the exception of the Zam 
bales and those in the mining districts of northern Luzon, all 
were converted ^ According to all the early writers the people 
accepted with enthusiasm the ceremonies of the new religion 
Writing of Manila in 1596 Chinno gives a picture of the 
great faith and devotion of the Filipinos m their religious hfe 
as modified by the recent change 

At this time the Indians were very numerous, both within the 
cit> of Manila (where there are more than six thousand, scattered 
through the houses of the Spanish inhabitants) and in all the out 
lying districts * These people repair to our church for confession 
not only m Lent but on all other days of the year, consequently, 
there were not fathers enough acquainted with their language to 
care for them spiritually from morning to evening I know of some 
who had waited for more than ten or even twelve days without 
being able for the press of the people to reach the feet of the con 
fessor Others remained a whole day in the church, waiting for their 
turn This gives evidence of the ardor and perseverance with 
which they attended to the welfare of their souls On Sundays and 
the afternoons of feast days when the sermons were preached m 
their own language, the ^urcb was crowded — above, below, m 
the choir and galleries all which, although very spacious, were 
filled and besides there were many of- those people outside the 
doors (which are five m number) 

Effect of Chnstianity on the people ' How did the Chns 
tian religion affect the everyday bfe of the people? Christian 
ideas of nght and wrong were inculcated by the religious 
teachers and these new ideas were bound to influence the 
daily conduct of the people The position of woman was 
elevated, slaveholding was discouraged, usury attacked, in 
temperance lessened A typical picture of the soaal struggle 
in which the missionaries took a leading part is given by 
Aduarte 

>Scc Uhir anl Rolertwn The Phhpp„e Islands mj-iSgl \o\ \l\ 
pp i V .pe p^pecMlb p S7)) The Arthttr 11 Ciark Company PuIjI shcrs 
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For lack of teaching thej had remained in their idolatnes as 
before, without gi\’ing up usuij, oppression, false shearing, and 
the feuds m which thej had been brought up to ha^e perpetual 
enmities* But soon after these religious learned their language, 
and began to give them instruction, the change which w’as to be 
«een in them was extraordinarj , for the root of all these vices was 
plucked up, and that so completelj that they themselves aided m 
their own reformation — for thev gav e the mimsters information in 
regard to sms and idolatries b> showmg them who they were that 
committed them, and where thej were committed Thus it was 
eas> to find some httle idol that the> kept hidden, which were 
handed over to the Christian bo>s to drag about through the whole 
village, and at last were burned Bv this means and by the punish- 
ment of a few old women who acted as priestesses, and who were 
called catalonans, the idolatry of the whole region was brought to 
an end 

In the matters of restncUon of usurv, and maltreatment of 
slaves, and other oppressions there was some difBcult> , for, as 
the evil had been converted mto the flesh and blood of the wrong 
fid holders of the propertv, it was the same as to strip off their 
flesh and dram their blood to talk about their retummg that 
which the) unjustl) held Still so great was the power that the 
teaching of the rebgious had over them, and so deep root had it 
taken m their hearts, that the) broke through ev erj thing, and b) 
the aid of the Lord brought themselves to the pomt Thus at the 
beginning of their Christian life the) did something which would 
hardlj have been done bv those grown old m Chnstiamty, who 
had Sucked it in with their mother’s milk The) gave hberty to 
manv slaves deprived thereof unjust!), the) restored the usury 
the) bad taken, and evei^-tbing that the) unjusll) held And this 
the) did with so good a grace that it was enough for the father 
to propose jt, after having lenficd the case. There was one man 
who gave up e\er)thing that he had, because he found that it 
was all unjustl) held, and who did this without an> thing more 
having been done to influence him than the mere speaking of 
the wonl 

‘niair and Robertson The Fkihppine Idaiids z4d3-iSpS, \o] XXX 
PP 174 176 The Arthur II Clarl. Company Publishers 
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Such a marvel as this God alone can work, who knows how to 
give so great an efficacy to such gentle means as have been de- 
scnbed Though in some cases no owners were known, to whom 
restitution could be made the) did not fail to make restitution on 
that account , but, collecting all the debts o^ this kind, they made 
a common deposit of them for common needs, and for the poor 
There were many who could not be found to receive the satisfac 
tion made m this way, and the appUcation of the amount was made 
to the common necessity 

The great force that brought about this result was the obvious 
disinterestedness of the religious who did not desire to apply any 
thing to the benefit of the churches, on the ground that they were 
of common importance but regarded these as being their special 
charge so that m this way they might assure the Indians that m 
all this there was no other purpose than their own good and might 
avoid every occasion for their imagining the contrary That 
district reached this happy point in less than one year from the 
time when these ministers took charge of it, though it had been 
in the wretched state which we have described for the lack of 
some one systematically and regularly to care for the souls of the 
inhabitants 

Chirmo, m his “ Relation ” gives the following account of 
the progress of the Jesuit missions up to the year 1602 The 
number baptized increased everywhere The missionanes up 
rooted idolatry m many places, and checked its practice in 
others , in all places they introduced flagellation ^ Religious 
confraternities were formed among the new converts, and 
schools were opened In time of pestilence the missionaries 
ministered to the sick, and the dying, thus gaining the good 
will of all classes Usury, unjust enslavement and polygamy 
were lessened by their efforts 

Of particular interest even to our present day social work 
ers is the missionaries method of eradicating alcoholic intern 

‘ Ste Rkir an I Robertson Tie Plil,pp le fflands i40j-i$gS, Vo\ \MI 
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pcrance — then the worst \ice of the people According to 
Aduarte, the means used was MKaal ostracism of the guilty 
party and pitiless publicity m the church He wrote 

Onl> in the case of the vice of drunkenness was it impossible to 
find a remedy that would suffice for the great excesses produced bj 
It, for although alf the Indians are \er> fault> in this particular, 
those of this region surpassed those of the rest of the country , and 
were famous for this yice among their neighbors* It seems im 
possible'to remedy the fault, because it y\’as the heredilarj vice of 
iheir fathers and their grandfathers before Uiem, and the> had, 
as It were, grown into it by continual use Still God revealed to 
the father vicar a remed> for this, so gentle that without blood or 
violence it brought them to reason, and so efficaciously that in a 
short time It achieved what was intended This was to give orders 
under light penalties, that any man who became intoxicated was 
not tq be receiy ed in anj house, and was not to be visited in his 
own house, that no one was to communicate to him or talk to 
hun, or have any dealings mth him 

He caused to be proclaimed in church those who were most guiltj 
of this vice, commanding all others to avoid them, as has been said, 
regarding them as enemies of God and dcspisers of His doctrine, and 
of the teaching of the fathers, and this wa> of depriving them of 
mtercourse with the rest was sufficient to make them ashamed of 
themselves The result was that they renounced their custom and 
evil habit, and strove so to make themselves fit for the sacrament 
that, in order to avoid drunkenness, thej gave up wine as an ordi 
nary beverage If they drank it occasionally, either because of 
need or desire, they drank b> rule and measure So far did they 
depart from their old excess that thej not only blotted out their 
former evil reputation, but obtained for themselves a good one — 
which up to toda> they mamlam, to the great joy of their ministers 
The same thing is true of the other vices that the> had, not only 
when they were heathen, but even after they were baptized, on 
account of the bad system of which we have given an account 

*Bkir and Robertson The Phltp^ne Islands, I4g3-i8g8 Vol XXX 
PP 172 174 TheArthurH Clark Company PuW»«bers 
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The spirit of the early missionaries That the missionary 
workers of this period were imbued with a deep spirit of self 
sacnfice is the testimony of all wnters Wnting of the early 
Dominicans, Aduarte says that " the new convent began to 
be very much frequented, and to be so well assisted by alms 
that for many years there was no occasion to cook food, 
because there were many who came to its assistance with 
alms some one day some another ” * As the number of the 
rehgious increased, however, it became necessary to do the 
cooking in the convent , 

but the devotion of the aty and the contribution of alms has 
always continued and still continues ‘ Thus the convent has been 
and IS maintained solely by them, having been unwilling ahvays to 
accept an endowment though many have been offered to it Thus 
without endowment or possessions they get what they need, with 
greater certainty than if they had these For, however certain such 
things may be imagined to be, they may fail, as many others have 
failed but the word of God, m whom the fathers trust, cannot fail 
This has been so clearly observed that when our lord the king com 
manded that this convent, like the others m the city, should receive 
as a contribution to its support four hundred pesos a year and four 
hundred fanegas of nee (which takes the place of wheat in this 
country), they for a long time declined to collect it, since it seemed 
to them that it was in the nature of an endowment, as being some 
thing sure and certain , yet afterward, when they saw that it was 
pure charity, and that he who gave it could take it away when he 
chose, they accepted it— on condition, however, that if the min 
isters of the king take it from us even unjustly, we shall not ask 
for It as a right At this time this has been done, the allowance 
having been taken away , but the Lord in return has given much 
more than that 

Such also is the testimony of a modern student of Spanish 
colonial policy, Professor E G Bourne 

‘Blait and Robertson The Pkthpptne Islaiids 14^3-1898 Vol 
PP 138-139 The Arthur H CJarl Company, Publishers 
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That It was the spjnt of kmdness, ChnsUan Io\e, and brotherly 
helpfulness of the missionaries that effected the real conquest of the 
islands is abundantly testified by qualified obseners of vanous 
nationahties and periods but the most convincing demonstration 
IS the ndiculously small military force that was required to support 
the prestige of the Catholic king * The standmg army organized m 
1590 for the defense of the country numbered four hundred men’ * 

Cbantable insbtutions — hospitals and orphanages Chns 
tiamty brought with it to the Philippines many charitable m 
stitutions, — hospitals and orphanages of vanous kinds The 
first hospital was established by Governor Franasco de Sande 
(1575-1580) 

As the soldiers suffer so many hardships they become sick , and 
although many even die, they are all so poor that they cannot ]ea\ e 
anything * They ha\ e no medicines and are alway’S ready to beg 
them as they have no other recourse ^Vhen I came, I had a hos- 
pital built , but the corsair burned it This serv ed as a lodging 
house for poor people, and, for (his purpose 1 brought a man 
from Nuev^ Espana to attend the sick 

For the expenses of his hospital he assigned the tributes of 
‘ about one thousand Indians ” 

At the time of hlorga there were three hospitals, two for 
Spaniards and the other for Filipinos 

In another part is the royal hospital for Spaniards with its phy 
sicians, apothecary, surgeons, managers, and servants * It and its 
church are built of stone , and it has its sick rooms and the bed 
service. In it all the Spaniards are treated It is usually quite full , it 
lb under the royal patronage His Majesty provides the most neces- 
sary things for it Three di^calced religious of St Francis act there as 
^peantendcats aad Cheypixme fvrj 

and spiritual rebef of the sick It was burned in the conflagration 
of the former year six hundred and three and is now being rebuilt 

* Dtiir and Robertson TAe Phihpptne Islands 1493-1898 \ ol I p 41 
The Arthur H Clark Companj PoUi'hCTS *Ibid \ol I\ p 78 
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There is another charitable hospital m charge of the Confrater 
nity of that name It was founded in the city of Manila by the 
Confraternity of La Misencordia of Lisboa, and by the other con 
fraternities of India It has apostolic bulls for works of chanty, 
such as burying the dead, supporting the modest poor,’ marry mg 
orphans, and relieving many necessities There the slaves of the 
city are treated, and lodgings are likewise provided for poor women 

The hospital for Fibpinos was the present San Juan de Dios 

Next to the monastery of St Francis is located the hospital for 
natives, which is under royal patronage ‘ It was founded with alms 
by a holy lay brother of St Francis, one Fray Joan Clemente A 
great many natives suffering from all diseases, are treated there 
with great care and attention It has a good edifice and workrooms 
built of stone The discalced religious of St Francis manage it, 
and three priests and four lay brothers, of exemplary life, live there 
These are the physicians surgeons and apothecaries of the hos 
pital and are so skilful and useful that they cause many marvelous 
cures both in medicine and in surgery 

In a memorial presented m i 6 i 8 we learn that other hos 
pitals had been estabbshed in the provinces Says an offiaal 
report 

The hospitals which your Majesty has m the Filipinas Islands 
the royal hospital where the soldiers are treated, another in Cavite 
where the sailors are treated another for the Indian natives [con 
ducted by] the Franciscan friars, another for Sangleys, by the 
Dominican fiiars , another, by La Misencordia, for the mulattoes 
another at the hot springs [Los Banos], by the Franciscan friars , 
another in Cagayan , anotherinCebu, anotherm Maluco, and an 
other for the convalescents, by the fnars who are commg back from 
the Indias * 


The orphanages of San Andres and Santa Potenciana, in 
Manila, were two othei chanty institutions, where 

> Blair and Robertson The Phatfptne hlandz,i493-i89S Vo! X\I p I 43 
The Arthur H Clark Companj Publishers 
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shelter is given to needy women and girls of the citj * 
Some of the girls leave the house to be married while others remain 
there permanently It has its own house for work, and its choir 
His Majestj assists them with a portion of their maintenance , the 
rest is provided by their own industiy and property They have 
their own stewTird and their pnest who administers the sacraments 
to them 

In provisions for the sick and helpless, Manila at the opening of 
the seventeenth century w’as far m advance of an> citj in the 
English colonies for more than a century and a half to come * 

Such IS the conclusion arrived at by an American scholar 
after a comparative study of Spanish and Enghsh colonies 

in PuBuc Works 

Construction of stone houses From the point of view of 
pubheworks (Figs 23 and 26) the first two decades after the 
settlement of Manila by Legazpi ina> also be regarded as 
remarkable ^Vhen Governor Santiago de Vera (1584-1590) 
came he found Manila in ” deep affliction and pressing 
need because all the houses and property had been de> 
stroyed by fire not even the fortifications escaping”® (refer 
ring to the first great fire of 1583) Governor Vera therefore 
deaded to allow the building of stone houses only He wrote 
the king 

According to the promptness exerased by the citizens I trust, 
God helping, that, in ten jeam the at> will be built entirely of 
stone, for from two stone houses here the number has increased to 
twenty large houses, besides a monastery and a considerable num 
ber of buildings, very substantial and well planned, are at present 
m the course of construction * 

* Blair and Robertson The Pfnbppine Idands t4g^iSgS Vol XVI p 142 
The Arthur II Clark, Company Publishers (* 
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Fortifications. Vera, realizing also the necessity of being 
prepared, began the works on the fortification. He wrote 
Neither on the scacoast nor in an> other part was there any 
defense ‘ On this account, in view of our danger, I resolved to set 
about fortifying the city, although the poverty of the city and of 
your royal treasury could not assist me I have constructed a 
stone tower on the said beach, near the city , and lower down, 



Fig 23 The Colgante SusPE^SION Bridoe, Manila 


where it seemed more necessary, I am constructing a very strong 
and handsome fort, the plan of which accompanies this letter. 

Father Antonio Sedeno as architect. In these early con- 
struction works Father Antonio Sedeno, one of the first 
Jesuits to arrive, proved of great service Chirino gives an 
account of this father's ability as an architect : 

Father * Antonio Sedeito, in addition to his ordinary occupation of 
preaching — in which he was so effective that he could move stones 

> Blair and Robertson. The Phtbppme Idands, 1493-1S93, Vol VI, p »99 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers » Ibid Vol XII, pp rgS-iW- 
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by liis eloquence — in his capacity as superior attended to the tem- 
poral affairs of the residence and to the construction of buildings. 
He tt-as all the more busy in this latter occupation, from the scar- 
city, at that time, of architects and builders ia Manila ; for there 
%Yere none at all. First he taught this art to the Inchans, and then 
to the Chinese ; and he inspired the bbhop to build the first stone 
house ever erected in ManUa. Encouraged by this e-xample, they 



Fig. 24. Old Type or Philippdie Dwelling House 


continued to build others, until finally the city reached its present 
greatness. At this time it is one of the most beautiful and delight- 
fui cities in the Indias. Formerly the houses [Fig. 24], though large 
and roomy, were all constructed of wood or cane. In short the 
good father was the architect of the city, and the people caused him 
no little labor in. inspecting, planning, and arranging its edifices ; he 
aided them out of pure charity and zeal for the advancement o{ 
the holy Church, which he hoped would be very great in those 
regions. The first fort constructed in Jfanila for the defense of the 
city was erected under his direction, and with his plans, supervi- 
sion, and aid, which cost him no little effort. This is the fortress 
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that the> call Guia because it is situated at the principal gate of 
the city which leads out to the chapel of Nuestra Senora de Gu a 
that stands m front of our house I once accompanied him when 
he went to furnish the plans for a stairway m one of the principal 
houses and he showed so much patience and indulgence toward 


Fio 25 Fort Santugo Manila 
Courtesy of Dr Pardo de Tavera 

the errors wh ch the Indians had committed m his absence that he 
did not lose his temper in either word or look but merely had what 
was wrong taken apart and done over again ' 

The work of Governor Perez Dasmarinas The term of 
Governor Gomez Perez Dasmannas (1590-1593) was charac 
tenzed by activity in public works mat Perez Dasmannas 
did along this line and how he financed the works is told 
by Argensola 

The new governor found Manila open to attack without the 
form of a city and without any money with which to improve it * 

Sec Blared Robertson Tte Pt I pp ne IHaird: rjpwSs? Vol XII 
Company Publshers 
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More lhan two hundred thousand pesos were needed for it How- 
ever, by his plans and schemes, he completed the work without 
pubbc or private loss He estabhshed a monopoly of playmg cards, 
imposed fines for excessive play, punished ilhcit combinations and 
frauds among the provision dealers and the shops of that class 
from all of which resulted the walls of Mamla, which measured 
twelve thousand eight hundred and forty nine geometnc feet 
[1 e , Spanish feet], each foot bemg one tercia To this he added his 
own careful oversight, and the assistance of the inhabitants, who 
aided wiUmgly because of the request and example of their chief 
The city had but one fort, and that badly constructed He built 
another at the entrance to the nver, to which be gave the name of 
Santiago [Fig 25], and enclosed the old one He finished the 
cathedral, and, from the foundabon, the church of Santa Potenci- 
ana, patroness of the island, as a shelter for women Then he 
started the castmg of cannon, and brought good artisans, who 
furmshed the city with large and small artillery He built galleys 
for the trade and commerce of merchandise — the subsistence 
of those lands 

IV Education — Filipino and Spanish 

Filipinos’ system of wnbng. The pre Spanish Filipinos must 
have had a regular system of education, for Father Chirmo, 
who was one of the first to make a study of Fihpino wnting, 
says 

All these islanders are much given to reading and writing, and 
there is hardly a man, and much less a woman, who does not read 
and wnte m the letters used in the island of Manila — which are 
entirely different from those of China, Japon, and India ^ 

By means of these characters they easily make themselves under- 
stood and convey their ideas marvelously^ he who reads supplying,, 
with much skill and facility, the consonants which are lacking 
From us they have adopted the habit of wribng from left to right 
Formerly they wrote from the top to the bottom, placing the first 

*BUir and Robertson Tlis Phitippme Idauds i49)-iSgS Vol XII, pp 24a- 
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bne on the left , and contmumg the rest at the right, contrar> 
to the custom of the Chinese and Japanese ~ who, although they 
write from top to bottom, begin from the right and continue the 
page to the left 

They used to write on reeds and palm leaves, using as a pen an 
iron point now they write their own letters, as well as ours, with a 
sharpened quill, and as we do, on paper 

To the same effect is the testimony of Morga 

The natives throughout the islands can write excellently with 
certain characters almost like the Greek or Arabic ' These char 
acters are fifteen in all Three are vowels, which are used as are 
our five The consonants number twelve, and each and all of them 
combine with certain dots or commas, and so signify whatever one 
wishes to write as fluently and easily as is done with our Spanish 
alphabet The method of writing was on bamboo but is now on 
paper commencing the lines at the right and running to left, m the 
Arabic fashion Almost all the natives both men and women 
write in this language There are very few who do not write it 
excellently and correctly 


As to the question whether there was a national Filipino 
system of wntmg or alphabets for each provmce or region Jus- 
tice Villamor, after making a thorough study of all the works 
on the anaent Fihpmo writing comes to the conclusion that 
there was one national alphabet, and that was the Tagalog 
As far as our present knowledge goes, ive may draw the conclu 
Sion with suflicient ground, that neither the Visayans nor the 
Hocanos had any alphabet other than that of the Tagalogs , and 
that the Tagalog alphabet was the one most generally used in the 
Islands, according to Father Lopez, and was probably the only one 
used by all the FiLpinos with slight changes of course, due to the 
ability and style of each individual writer « Even the so called 
Tagbanua alphabet, m the essential elements of the structure of its 
characters, hardly differs from those of the Tagalog alphabet 
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How was this anaent Fihpmo \\nting affected by the teach 
mg of the Spanish system^ The Filipmos learned the new 
method of writing and, because of the Spanish policy of de- 
stroying everything that might disturb the spread of Chns 
tjamt>, after some years forgot their own, and so this impor- 
tant feature of anaent culture was lost Chinno writes with 
pnde 

Thej have learned our language and its pronunciation and 
vmte It even better than we do, for they are so clever that they 
learn anything with the greatest ease' I have had letters written 
by themsehes m very handsome and fluent style In Tigbauan I 
bad xn my school a very young boy who, using as a model letters 
wntten to me in a very good handwnting, learned m three months 
to write even better than I , and he copied for me unportant docu 
ments faithfully, exactly, and without errors 

Father Colin states that Fihpinos were used as clerks in 
many offices, some became offiaals, and others were printers 
in the two printing houses in Manila 

The Filipinos easily accustom themselves to the Spanish letters 
and method of writing * They are greatly benefited thereby, for 
many of them write now just like us, because of their cleverness 
and quickness in imitating any letter or design and m the doing of 
anything with the hands There are some of them who commonly 
serve as clerks in the public accountancies and secretaryships of the 
kingdom We have known some so capable that they have deserved 
to become officials m those posts and perhaps to supply those 
offices ad tnlertm They also are a great help to students m making 
clean copies of their rough drafts not only m Romance but also in 
Latm for there are already some of them who have learned that 
kinguage FinaUy, they are the printers m the two pnnting bouses 
m this city of Manila , and they are entirely competent in that 
work, in which their skill and ability are very evident 

‘ Bhir and Robertson The Philippine Idands ijpj-rSp^ Vol XII pp 243- 
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All of the stone buildings were erected, under the direction of 
members of the religious orders, by Indian ■workmen, \\ho also 
showed remarkable ability as naval constructors, on which lines 
since the first days of the conquest the Spaniards had been dihgently 
employed 

V SocuL Life 

Manners and customs of early Filipinos Father Chinno 
tells us that the early Filipinos 

have their politeness and good breeding, especially the 
Tagalos, who are very civil and courteous m word and action * 

Upon meeting one another, they practice our custom of uncov 
ering the head — not that thc> used hats, caps, or bonnets , but 
they wore a piece of cloth like a towel, some three or four palmos 
long, which they wound around the head m becoming fashion, like 
the ancient c^o^vns or diadems This they removed, as they now 
do the hit [sombrero] — which they have adopted, in imitationof us, 
abandoning the polony, as they called the towel or diadem which 
they formerly wore As among them it is not courtesy to remain 
standing before a person whom they respect, they seat themsehes 
upon the ground or rather on their heel bones Seated in this way, 
with head uncovered and the potong thrown like a towel over the 
left shoulder, they talk ■with their superiors The mode of saluta- 
tion upon entering or meeting an> one is as follovre They draw the 
body together and make a low reverence, raising one or both hands 
to the face, and placing them upon the cheeks , they next sit down 
waiting for the question that may be put to them, for it is consid 
ered bad manners to speak before one is spoken to Their greatest 
courtesy is in their form of address , for they never speak to one 
are many W in the second person, whether singular or plural, but 
solemnize and third person, saying for example — "Does the lord, 
many other feah for this or that?” There are many examples 
hamas and comedid in Holy Scripture or sacred language, and 
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even when they are quite equals, and, too, among the middle class 
— to use, after ever)' important word, nothing but *'my Lord,” or 
"my I^dy” ; as, "hly Lord, as I was coming up the river, I saw, 
my Lord,” etc. This term and pronoun are used as agreeable and 
even affectionate, even in the languages of much greater impor- 
tance, as Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which are the three most 
venerable tongues. In polite and affectionate intercourse they are 
very extravagant, addressing letters to each other in terms of 
elaborate and delicate expressions of affection, and neat turns of 
thought.^ 

We have an interesting account of Filipino customs from 
Morga : 

Both men and women, especially the chiefs, walk slowly and 
sedately when upon their visits, and when going through the 
streets and to the temples ; and are accompanied by many slaves 
both male and female, with parasols of silk which they carry to 
protect them from the sun and rain.* The women walk ahead and 
their female servants and slaves follow them ; behind these walk their 
husbands, father, or brothers, with their man-servants and slaves 

Respect for parents. Respect for parents and elders was one 
of the characteristics of the early Filipinos Writing of their 
laws and customs, Father Colin says: 

One was the respect of i>arents and elders, carried to so great a 
degree that not even the name of one’s father could pass the bps, 
in the same as the Hebrews [regarded] the name of God ® The indi- 
viduals, even the children, must follow the general [custom].* 

Neatness. That the early Filipinos were neat and dean is 
the testimony of early authors Morga reported : 

Men and women, and especially the chief people, are very clean 
aiuf neat in their persons and dothings, and of pleasing address 
and grace They dress their hair carefully, and regard it as being 

‘See Blair and Robertson, The Phthppwe Islands, i^gj-iSgS, Vol XL, 
PP S<^37i 323-324 The Arthur H Claii. Coinpan\ , Publishers 

^ Ihiil Vol XVI p 79 * See ibid Vol XL p 221 

* 1 !>h 1 Vol. XL, p 84 *Ibid Vol XVI, p 78 
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The apparel and clothing of these natives of Luzon before the 
entrance of the Spaniards into the country were generally, for the 
men, certain short collarless gannents of cangaii, sewed together 
in the front, and with short sleeves, and reaching slightly below 
the waist , some were blue and others black, while the chiefs had 
some red ones, called chmanas * They also wore a stnp of colored 
cloth wrapped about the waist, and passed between the legs, so 
that it covered the pnvy parts, reaching half way down the thigh , 
these are called bahaqties T^ej go with legs bare, feet unshod, and 
the head uncovered, wrapping a narrow cloth, called potong just 
below It, wlh which they bind the forehead and temples 

We learn more concerning their dress in a note by Rizal, 
who quotes Colm 

The last complement of the gala dress was, m the manner of our 
sashes, a richly dyed shawl crossed at the shoulder and fastened 
under the arm which was very usual with them * The Bisayans, 
in place of this, wore robes or loose gannents, well made and collar 
less, reaching to the uistep, and embroidered m colors All their 
costume, in fact, was in the Moorish manner, and was truly elegant 
and rich , and even today they consider it so 

Personal adornment The early Filipinos used many arti 
cles for personal adornment * 

The women throughout this island wear small jackets [^ayHe/w] 
with sleeves of the same kinds of cloth and of all colors, called 
xaros ^ They wear no shifts, but certain white cotton garments 
which are wrapped about the waist and fall to the feet, while other 
dyed cloths are wrapped about the body, like kirtles, and are very 
graceful The principal women have crimson ones, and some of 
sill., while others are tsoven with gold, and adorned with fringe 
and other ornaments They wear many gold necklaces about the 
neck, calumbigas on the wrists, large earrmgs of wrought gold m 
the ears, and rings of gold and precious stones Their black hair 
IS done up m a very graceful knot on the head 


nn‘,'‘r'Ts The r«,-,SpS Vol XV 
” *Sccjbid Vol XII, pp 1S6-1S7 
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Spanish influence With the coming of the Spaniards, 
many natives adopted their way of dressmg 

Since the Spaniards came to the country many Indians do not 
wear hahaques, but wide drawers of the same cloths and materials, 
and hats on their heads.^ The chiefs wear brajds of WTought gold 
contaimng many designs, while many of them wear shoes The chief 
women also wear beautiful shoes, many of them having shoes of 
velvet adorned mth gold, and white garments like petticoats 

According to Father Colm's testimony, during his time the 
Filipmos had already adopted the Spanish dress and ornaments 

But now they have begun to wear the Spamsh clothes and orna 
ments, namely, chams, necklaces, skirts, shoes and mantillas, or 
black veils * The men wear hats, short jackets [roptllas], breeches 
and shoes Consequently, the present dress of the Indians in these 
regions is now almost Spanish 

Food and feasts. Morga gives us an account of the daily 
food of the Filipmo 

Their ordinary food is rice pounded m wooden mortars, and 
cooked boiled fish (which is very abundant), the flesh of 
swine, deer, and wild buffaloes ‘ They also eat boiled camotes, 

beans, qutlites, and other vegetable, all kinds of bananas, 
gua\as, pineapples, custard apples, many varieties of oranges, and 
other varieties of fruits and herbs, with which the country teems 

The Fihpmos made a wine from cocoa and the nipa palm 

It is a wine of the clarity of water, but strong and dry ' If it be 
used with moderation, it acts as a medicine for the stomach, and 

a protection against humors and all sorts of rheums Mixed 
wuh Spanish wine, it makes a mild liquor, and one ver> palatable 
V]ea\tliiul 

In the assemblies, marriages, and feasts of the natives of these 
islands, the chief thing consists in drinking this wine, daj and night, 
without ceasing, when the (urn of each comes, some singing and 

* Blair and Robertson The Phtltpptue Islands i403-JSoS Vol XVI pp 77- 
81 The Arthur 11 Clark Company Publishers * ibid Vol XI, p 63 
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others drinking As a consequence they generally become intoxi 
cated without this vice being regarded as a dishonor or disgrace 

From Chinno we get a clearer idea of the nature of their 
feasts and banquets 

The time for their feasts wherein they ate and drank to excess 
i\as as we have said upon occasions of illness death and 
mourning Such was also their custom at betrothals weddings 
and sacrifices and with guests and visitors Upon all these occa 
sions there was not a door closed against anyone who might desire 
to go to dnnk with them — for they designate a feast bj the term 
dnnking not eating In the feasts which they held upon 
occasions of sacrifice they were wont to place at one side of the 
table a plate upon which he who chose would throw b> way of 
religious ceremony some mouthful of food which he reframed from 
eating out of respect to the aniio They eat sitting in a low posi 
tion and their tables are small low and round or square in shape 
without covering or napkins the plates containing the victuals 
bemg placed on the table itself They eat in groups of sufficient 
number to surround the table and il may happen that a house 
IS filled from one end to another with tables and guests dnnking 

We are told that though they drank more than they should 
they did not become violent 

They eat but little drmk often and spend much tune in the 
feast I \Vhen they are satiated with food and intoxicated with 
the drink they reraoxe the tables and clear the house and if the 
feast IS not one of mounung they sing play musical instrumenls 
dance and in this waj spend days and nights with great uproar 
and shouting — until finally they fall exhausted and drowsy But 
they are never seen to become m their intoxication so frenzied or 
crazed that they commit excesses on the contrary they preserve 
m the mam their ordinarx conduct and e\en under the influence 
of xvme act with as much respect md prudence as before although 


' Bla r and Robertson The PI I pp elda * i^gj-^gS Vol XII up 308 
310 The Vrthur n Clark Company Pubishers 
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they are naturally more lively and talkative and utter witty re 
marks It is pro\erbial among us that none of them, upon leaving 
the feast late at night in a state of intoTication, fails to reach his 
home Moreover, if they have occasion to buy or sell anything 
they not only make no mistake m the bargaining but if it is neces 
sary to weigh the gold or silver for the price (which is the coming 
usage among those nations each person carrying for that purpose 
a small pair of scales in his wallet) they do it with such accuracy 
that the hand never trembles nor is there any error in the weight 

VI PouTicAL Conflicts 

The people opposed to the new rulers — collection of tribute 
One of the Laws of the Indies originally enacted m 1523 and 
several times repromulgated, states 

Since It IS the just and reasonable thing, that the Indians, who 
may be pacified, and reduced to obedience and vassalage to us, 
should render tribute in recognition of our sovereignty, and should 
give such service as our subjects and vassals owe, and as moreover, 
they have established among themselves the custom of paying 
tribute to their chiefs we command that they be persuaded to aid 
us with tribute, in such moderate amount of the fruits of the earth, 
as may from time to time be required by law ' 

The collection of the tribute was commenced in the Philip 
pines immediately after the settlement by Legazpi, and was 
continued until 1884, a penod of over three hundred years, 
With practically no change m form or m the methods of 
administration The rate of tribute was ongmally eight reals 
for each family, but this was early raised to ten reales fuertes, 
or about one peso and fifty centavos, payable in kind at 
oRiaal pnce 

Abuses m collection From the beginning of the Spanish 
regime the collection of the tnbute was a source of many abuses 
and consequently of much suffering on the part of the people 

* See Laws of the Indies boot vi titie v law i 
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I athcr Martin de Rada provinaal of the Augustinians, writ 
mg in 1374, gives us a sad picture of the lot of the Filipinos 

All the more unjust are these conquests that in none, or almost 
none of them has there been any cause ‘ For as >our Lordship 
knows we have gone everywhere with the mailed hand, and we 
have requued the people to be fnends, and then to give us tribute 
At times war has been declared against them because thej did not 
give as much as was demanded And if they would not give tnb- 
ute, but defended themselves, then they have been attacked, and 
war has been carried on with fire and sword, and even on some 
occasions after the people have been killed and destroyed, and 
their village taken the Spaniards have sent men to summon them 
to make peace And when the Indians, in order not to bedestrojed, 
came to say that the> would like to be fnends, the Spaniards have 
unmediately asked them for tribute, as they have done but recently 
in all the vnllages of Los Camarmes And wherever the Indians, 
through fear of the Spaniards, have left their houses and ded to 
the mountains, our people have burned the houses or inflicted other 
great mjuries I omit mention of the villages that are robbed with 
out awaiting peace, or those assaulted m the night time Pretexts 
have been seized to subjugate all these villages, and levy tribute 
on them, to such amount as can be secured With what conscience 
has a future tribute been asked from them, before they knew us, 
or before they have received any benefit from us? With what right 
have three extortions of large amounts of gold, been made on the 
\locos, without holding any other communication or mtercourse 
with them, beyond going there, and demanding gold of them, and 
then returmng? And I say the same of Los Camarmes and of 
Acuyo and the other villages that are somewhat separated from 
the Spamsh settlements In all this is it not clear that tribute is 
unjustly raised? 


In a report to the king dated 1583, Domingo de Salazar, 
the first bishop of the Philippines, complained of the mjunes 
•n/?£rcw6 tipon fne’Jiupmos m the collection of tribute 


» Bhir and Ro^rtMD The Phihpptne Idands i^gj-iSgS Vol III pp Jj4' 
3SS The Arthur H Clark Compan> Publishers 
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Here m> powers fail me, I lack the courage, and I can find no 
words, to express to jour Majesty the misfortunes, injuries, and 
\exations, the torments and miseries, which the Indians are made 
to suffer in the collection of the tnbutes ‘ The tribute at which all 
are commonly rated is the xalue of eight reals, paid m gold or in 
produce which they gather from their lands, but this rate is ob 
served like all other rules ibni are m favor of the Indians — that 
IS, It IS never observed at ail Some they compel to pay it m gold, 
even when they do not have it In regard to the gold likewase, 
there are great abuses, because as there are vast differences in gold 
here, they always make the natives give the finest Others make 
them pay cloth or thread But (he evil is not here, but m the man 
net of collectmg , for if the chief does not give them as much gold 
as they demand, or does not pay for as many Indians as they say 
there are, they crucify the unfortunate chief, or put his head in 
the stocks — for all encomendcros, when they go to collect, 
have their stocks, and there they lash and torment the chiefs until 
they give the entire sum demanded from them Sometimes the 
mfe or daughter of the chief is seized, when he himself does not 
appear Many are the chiefs who have died of torture in the man 
ner which I hav e stated WTien I was in the port of Ybalfin some 
chiefs came there to see me, and the first thing they said to me 
was, that one who was coUeclmg the tnbutes m that settlement 
had killed a chief by torture, and the same Indians indicated the 
manner m which he had been killed, which was by crucifixion, and 
hanging him by the arms * 

The general assembly of Spaniards — including religious, 
offiaals, and atizens — held m Manila on April 20, 158(5, 
likewise referred to these abuses of the encomendcros, and 
recommended that " the tributes be in the standard of Castil 
jan reals, paid in money, or in the produce of the soil, as the 
Indian has them, and as he chooses provided that their value 
remains 

' Blair and Robertson The Phthpptne Islands 14^^-1898 Vol \ pp 223 
*’4 TheVrthurH Clark Company Publishers 
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Remedial legislation As a result of these representations ' 
from the Philippines the king issued the necessary instruc ^ 
tion to remedy the abuses by allowing the people to pay in 
the product which they chose ' The king however did not | 
accept the pnnciple advanced by Father Rada and Bishop ^ 
Salazar who maintained that by the existing decrees con ^ 
ceming encormendas tnbutes could be collected provided the f 
encomenderos furnished the necessary instructions m the 
Christian religion 

After conference and discussion regarding this in my Council of 5 
the Indias in presence of the said bishop and other religious it 
was resolved that tributes should be collected throughout without 
any exceptions from all the Indians who were pacified even though 
they were not Christians and that among those Indians who 
should not have any instruction the portion to be apphed to that 
purpose should upon coUecUon be kept in a separate account for ^ 
some hospitals as a means of benefit for the said Indians and so 
that they may also be furnished instruction therefrom * A decree 
was sent m accordance with this and its dupl cate will be given 
you so that after you shall have examined and understood it >ou 
shall cause its contents to be observed to the letter And with that 
prudence which I expect from you you shall see that the religious 
orders and the rel gious observe this matter 

Revolts of Filipinos As a result of the abuses desenbed 
by Bishop Salazar and Father Rada and on account of the 
natural resentment of Fibpmo leaders against the usurpation 
of political power by the Spaniards many revolts occurred 
throughout the Philippines — ui Manila m Cagayan in 
Zambales in Mindanao m Mindoro m Pampanga and in the 
Visayan (or Bisaya) Islands 

Mention has already been made of the revolt in 1574 
Rai^h. Soliman. and. Raijib. XanandnJ.'u *vhrt> *iv«'b airinA hij 

See Blar and Robertson Tke Phtppne Islands Vol I\ 

pp 249-250 The \rthurH Clark Company Publishers 
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people from Bulacan and Pampanga Another important 
re^olt was that of Cagayan under Magalat But the most 
significant political movement during this early penod was 
the attempt on the part of the chiefs of Manila, Tondo, Bu- 
lacan Laguna, Cavite, and other neighboring settlements to 
regain "the freedom and lordship which their fathers had 
enjoyed before them ” * 

The plan was to mvite the chiefs of Borneo, Jolo, Cuyo, and 
the Calamianes to make common cause against the Spaniards 
in the Philippines An agreement was entered between the 
Fihpino chiefs and a Japanese ship captain he was to enter 
the aty with soldiers from Xapon under pretext of peace and 
commerce, and was to bring flags for the Spaniards, so that 
they should think his intentions peaceful Then all together 
the> would oust the Spaniards, and if successful, make one 
of the Fihpino chiefs "king of the land and collect the tnbute 
from the natives,” ’ which would be divided between the new 
hmg and the Japanese The movement failed, however, be 
cause It was discovered by Captain Pedro Sanniento while 
he was m the Calamianes Islands, here he learned through 
hn. Fihpmo assistant, Antomo Surabao, that the three chiefs 
of Tondo — Magat Salamat, Agustin Manuguit, and Joan 
Banal — were on the same island 

Among those sentenced to death were the chiefs of Manila, 
Agustin de Legaspi and Martm Panga, who " w ere condemned 
to be dragged and hanged , their heads were to be cut off 
and exposed on the gibbet in iron cages, as an example and 
^\■atmng against said crime ” * Those exiled to New Spain 
v>ere Pedro Balmguit, chief of Pandaca, Pitongatan chief 
of Tondo, Phehpe Salonga, chief of Polo, Omaghicon, chief 
ofNa\otas, GeronunoBassi, Phehpe Salalila, chief of Misilo , 
Esteban Taes, chief of Bulacan, and AgusUn Manuguit 

‘ Blair and Robertson Tl e PhiUPpme Iranis i4py-i8QS \o! VII p 102 
The \rthur II Clark CoJnpaD> Publishers 
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Among those exiled from their villages were Phehpe Amar 
langagui chief of Catangalan Daulat chief of the village of 
Castilla Joan Basi cluef of Tagui Dionisio Capolo chief 
of Candava Francisco Acta chief of Tondo , Gabriel Tuam 
bacar another chief of Tondo , Calao chief of Tondo , and 
Joan Banal also chief of Tondo It 15 of interest to recall 
that the reigning families of Manila were related by blood 
ties to the ruling classes of Borneo 

Church and state We have already seen how Father Rada 
reported to the king the hardships suffered by the Filipinos 
m connection with the collection of tribute But he went fur 
ther than condemning those abuses he even questioned the 
nght of the ofEaals to make war on the people Refernng to 
the missionaries under him he said that they unanimously 
affirm that none among all these islands have come into power 
of the Spaniards with just title ’ 

Justifying their conduct m a reply sent to the king Guido 
de Lavezans and other offiaals said 

To this we have only to reply that we came to these districts by 
his Majesty s order and therefore are here obeying his royal man 
date and as we are not lawyers we shall cease discussing the 
jusuce title or cause that his Majesty has or can have m these 
islands * 

Likewise Bishop Dommgo de Salazar who came in 1581 
assailed the offiaals for (heir harsh treatment of the people 
He advocated a humane pohcy and naturally clashed with 
the military offiaals To the king he wrote 

I cannot picture to your Majesty nor declare what I feel in my 
heart about this matter ® Moreover I am very sure that all the 
chastisements given us by God the hardships misfortunes and 
calamities sent us all are because of evil treatment of the Indians 

‘ B?a r and Kobertion Tlejllpp e Isla df t^Qj-lSpS \ ol in p ’St 
The \rthur H Clark Companj I ubi shore 
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d the little heed taken for the principal rrason for our coming — 
at is, their conversion and protection. 

On the other hand, we find the governor-general and other 
ficials complaining to the king about the domineering at- 
tude of the bishop and the religious and their meddling in 
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civil affairs. In a long letter in 1592 Gomez Perez Dasraarinas 
(1590-1593) refers to the obstacles to good government, and 
says: 

One of them, and not the least, is the power, authority, and even 
liTanny, with which the bishop and religious have insinuated them- 
sehes into and dommeered over it ‘ Nothing fs attempted or tried 
that they are not wont to oppose it, and nothing is ordained or 
decreed here in which they do not meddle and interfere, without 
lieing summoned or consulted. They' assert that they must pass 

‘ niair and Robertson, ThePhUpplnelslanAs. Vol VIII, pp. 276- 
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their edict of approval or (Ii<»pproval on ever> thing , so tint there | 
are but few or no matters whose execution they do not oppose and 
obstruct — sa>mg that such and sudi cannot be done or ordered 
under penalty of going to hell and, in conjunction with the bishop 
they immediately excommunicate and terrorize so that the secular 
arm and hand of your Majesty has not here the strength and free 
dom that it should have for the execution of affairs 

That the missionaries wielded from the beginning greater 
power over the people than did the officials is shown in the 
same letter of Governor Perez Dasmannas 

If things are not quite to his taste, he says that he will go into 
retirement and abandon everythmg * And the friars say the same 
thing —namely that they will abandon their doctnnas [i e 
Christian villages] if their power over the Indians is taken awaj 
This power is such that the Indians recognize no other king or 
superior than the father of the doctnna and are more attentive to 
his commands than to those of the governor Therefore the fnars 
make use of them by the hundreds as slaves, in their rowing 
works services and m other ways, without paying them and 
whipping them as if they were highwaymen In whatever pertains 
to the fathers there is no gnef or pity felt for the Indiana , but as 
for some service of your Majesty, or a public work, in which an 
Indian may be needed or as for anything ordered from them, the 
religious are bound to gainsay it, place it on one’s conscience 
hinder it 

It was also charged that the church members were not con 
tent with the admimstration of matters pertaming to religion 
alone, but interfered wnlh government and the civil law 

For* thej donot content themselves with opposmgour proceedings 
in the tribunal of conscience [Jttero wtertor] announcmg them as sins 
or cases against conscience but also as soon as the> assemble in 
their councils and enunciate their propositions, in the latter and in 
their pulpits they declare theseacts to be unjust, wrong and worth) 

‘ Blair and Robertson ThePkthppinetdauds 1493-1898 tol pp 78 
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of rcsUtuUon Thereupon the bishop orders refusal of absolution 
m confessions, cxcommuiucales, and proceeds in the outer court ‘ 
Thus if it IS ordered m accordance with >our Majesty’s commands 
that the atizens alone di'cuss [an> matters], thej sa> that is not 
just, because it must be for the general welfare And if, b> >our 
Majestj ’s command, it is ordered that the Chinese merchandise be 
bought at one price, lhcolog> declares that no such thing can be 
ordered If it is decreed that the Indians, m order that thej ma> 
cultnate and weave their cotton, since it is so abundant m the 
countr>, should not wear silks and Chinese stuffs, nothing could be 
worse No sooner is the excise, or the merchant’s peso, or the two 
per cent dutv imposed for the wall, than it is against conscience 
and the bull De cena Domini [**of the Ix)rd s supj>er ’ ] 

Ad\ised of these quarrels, the king issued instructions in 
tended to remedy the situation One of these instructions 
states that 

the religious impose difficulties in the collection of the tnb- 
utes in the encomiendas, saying that «omc of the encomicndas do 
not have the adequate instruction, and assigning other reasons 
for other encomiendas * Thus the religious meddle in nearl> e% ery- 
thuig, just as ihe> did m opposing the pancada and the assessment 
that p’as le\ned for the walls and fortifications of Manila The 
bishop took part in some of these matteis by declaring the goi emor 
excommunicated This has caused all to h\e, and they still h\e, 
with no hope Inasmuch as great moderation and consideration 
must be showm m all action without allowing the people to live in 
so great anTiet> and embarrassment, you shall confer with the sec- 
ular and regular superiors, so that the> maj advise their subordi 
nates — the preachers and confessors — not to offend the people 
With such propositions, and that whenever the latter think it 
advissWe fo irtol.c an} rdorm, ikty shall CAwfer inih ihe same 
superiors, as these are men of learning who b> right should dis- 
cuss and procure the reform 'Ihe> shall communicate this matter 

^ y ! fro (xlerwT a court of canon in opposition to the inner court 

or tnbunal of conscience 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Idands 1493 tSgS \ cl IV pp 228- 
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to > ou, m order that you may enact whatever reform is advisable and 
possible You shall advise me of what is most suitable for reform 
in order that the matter may be examined and determined here 

These inadentb occurring toward the close of the sixteenth 
centuiy are but the prelude to similar conflicts between 
church and state which characterized the folloiving centunes 
of Spanish regime 

Controversy between regular and secular clergy There 
was still another conflict this time between two rival groups 
within the church itself The quarrel here was between the 
secular and the regular pnests over the question whether 
the parishes should be secularized or whether they should 
remain under the control of the religious orders , and whether 
they should be visited by the bishops or by the heads of 
the various orders Bishop Salazar tried to exerase the right 
of visitation but he met with strong opposition from the 
rebgious orders This problem m the internal policy of the 
church became of greater importance m later centuries, and 
IS another characteristic of subsequent Philippine history 

The Portuguese In spile of the fact that in 1529 Spam 
ceded her right to the Moluccas and the Phibppmes m favor 
of Portugal Spaniards settled in Cebu where Legazpi met 
wth the opposition of the Portuguese Twice the Portuguese 
captain general, Gonzalo de Pereira, tried to blockade Cebu 
but upon Legazpi’s firm refu'al to surrender and on account of 
other difficulties such as lack of food and an epidemic, he 
went away This was m 1568 and m 1570 

In 1580 Portugal was conquered by Philip II and annexed 
to Spain This meant the annexation of the Portuguese east 
ern colonies This e\ ent explains the expeditions sent by Spam 
to the Moluccas The first of these expeditions was the one 
organized bj Goxernor Gonzalo Ronquillo dePenalosi (1580" 
^5^3) m 1 382 for the purpose of reconquering Ternate Island, it 
proved a failure because of ben ben which attacked the soldiers 
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upon their arris-al in the Moluccas. In 1585 Governor San- 
tiago de Vera (1584-1590) sent another expedition, which met 
with the same difficulties as the first. Under Governor Perez 
Dasmarinas (1590-1593) a great expedition sailed for the 
Moluccas in 1593, but the mutin}' of the Chinese rowere 
resulted in the governor’s death, and the expedition was dis- 
continued. Under Pedro Bravo de Acufla (1602-1606) an* 
e.xpedition was sent to regain Tematc from the Dutch, but 
the Portuguese captain’s refusal to continue the siege so dis- 
gusted the Spanish that thej' dedded to return to Manila. 

The Dutch. Why did the Dutch dedde to acquire colonies 
in the East? After Spain’s annexation of Portugal, Philip II 
put a stop to the flourishing trade in Eastern goods between 
the Netherlands and Lisbon. Being thus deprived of this 
source of profit, the Dutch dedded to secure the Eastern 
goods directly from trading posts of their outi. In this plan 
they were aided by other events in Europe of far greater sig- 
nificance: English naval supremacy was then beginning to 
assert itself, and in the year 1588 the great Spanish Armada 
went down in defeat before the newly organized RngUsh navy; 
with it went also the Portuguese fleet. 

The first Dutch expedition was sent out in 1595. In Java 
an alliance was formed with the native princes, and thus the 
traders were able to secure pepper. In 1598 a combined Span- 
ish and Portuguese fleet was defeated, and trading posts were 
acquired in Java and Johore, and in 1605 trading posts w’erc 
established in Amboina and Tidorc. 

The Dutch were interested only in trade, and to that end 
they tried to gain the friendship of the native rulers, and to 
make an alliance wdlh them. Their entrance into the Pacific 
and Indian waters broke the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
Spain and Portugal. The Spanish effort to drive the Dutch 
from the Portuguese possessions caused them to retaliate in 
the Philippines, and opened an era of Dutch reprisals which 
lasted till the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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The Chinese One ol the great periods of Chinese emigration 
was that beginning with the fifteenth century The pressure 
of population and the love of adventure caused thousands of 
Chinese especially from the southern provinces to migrate 
to other lands From this region also came the notorious 
Chinese pirates who infested the China Sea in those days 
One of these pirates was Limahon who m November of 1574 
presented himself m Manila with a fleet of sixty two junks 
having with him four thousand men together with women and 
artisans for the new settlement that he intended to start The 
Chinese attacked Manila but were repulsed They were going 
to make a second attack but the timely arrival of Juan de 
Salcedo saved the city Limahon sailed away and landed in 
Pangasman where he fortified himself at the entrance of the 
Lingayen River But the Spaniards followed him there With 
two hundred and fifty Spaniards and fifteen hundred Filipinos 
Salcedo drove the Chinese away and thus the Philippines 
were saved for Spam 

The Moros In accordance with their policy of spreading 
Chnstiamty the Spaniards tried to subdue the Mohammedan 
Filipinos of Jolo and Mindanao called by them Moros The 
expedition sent by Governor Francisco de Sande in 1578 
against Jolo and Mindanao so mcensed the Moros that m 
retaliation they began to send expeditions against the settle 
ments of the north attacking not only Spaniards but also the 
Chnstianized Filipmos under them 

The term of Governor Franasco Tello de Guzman (1596- 
1602) is especiallj characterized by frequent and violent Moro 
attacks Cebu Negros and Panay islands were raided m 
1599 by a large fleet of fifty vessels In 1600 a larger fleet 
came and attacked Panay TTie Spaniards proved unable to 
subdue these adventurous fghters of the south and the wars 
against the Moros dragged on till the very end of the bpaiiidi 
regime characterizing the whole of the Spanish rule of the 
Philippines 
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The island of Panay was reported to be well populated and 
fertile The valley of the Bicol region and coast of IIocos were 
reported to be threUy populated 

Thus the regions notable for their population at the tune of 
the Spaniards’ arrival were Cebu, the coast of IloQo, Manila, and 
around Laguna de Bay, the valleys of the Grande de la Pampanga 
and the Bicol rivers, and the coast of Hocos ‘ 

Distribution of population in J 591 ; the first census What 
may be considered as the first census report of the Philippines 
(Fig 28) was the "Relaaon de encomiendas en las Islas 
Fihpinas,”* prepared in 1591 by order of Governor Gomez 
Perez Dasmannas By that time most of the Philippines, 
from the Cagayan valley in northern Luzon to the northern 
coast of Mindanao, had already been placed under the sway 
of Spanish authority According to the relaci6n, there were 
166,903 tributes equivalent to 667,612 souls, 31 royal enco 
miendas, 236 encomiendas belonging to individuals, 140 
religious, and 12 alcaldes mayor 
The islands had already been divided into provinces, which 
included Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, IIocos, Cagayan, 
Laguna, Camarines, Cebu (which included Samar, Leyte, 
Bohol, and northern Mindanao), Panay, and Calilaya (which 
included Mindoro, Lubang, Batangas, the Calamianes, and 
Marinduque) 

Manila, with the coast of Manila bay and the encomiendas of 
Cavite and Maragondotig, contained, according to this official re- 
port, about 30,640 souls , Pampanga, which included Bataan and 
Bulacan, about 75,000 souls, Pangasinan, where the population 
was confined to the immediate viamty of the Gulf of Linga>en, 
including the Cape of Bohnao, had 24,000 inhabitants* The in 
tenor of the central plain of Luzon, embraced to-day b> the 

1 Census of the Philippine Islands 1903, Vol I, pp 419-420 

>Sec Blair and Robertson The Philtppme Islands 1493 1S9S \oJ Mil 
pp 96-141 The Arthur 11 Ctuk Company, Publishers 

» Census of the Philippine Islands 1903 VeA I pp 411 423 




Fic 28 Distributiov of Popwatiom according to the First 
Census, 1591 

shading indicates a population of unknown density Dots indicate a popula 
Uon of known density, each dot representing 10,000 people 
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provinces of Tarlac and Nueva Eaja, seems to have had then 
practically no population, at all — at least this region was not di 
vided into encomiendas, nor in the historical accounts is there 
mention of findmg population between the river Pampanga and 
the Lingayen gulf It is probable that great forests then covered 
this mterior valley, the vestiges of which are still to be seen Ca 
gayan valley had a relatively large population — 97 ,000 — but this 
included an encomienda of wild Igorot on the upper waters of the 
river, the Babuyan Islands, Calayan, and Camigufng, and, con 
sidenng estimates at the beginning of the last century, may have 
been a gross exaggeration of the actual number IIocos, the whole 
narrow coast facing the China sea from the extreme north of Luzon 
to the Gulf of Lingayen, yielded I7,r30 tributes, including "ElAbra 
de Bi^an," which would give us a population of 68,520 souls, a 
larger number than is given by the tnbute coUectors a century and 
a half later The environs of La Ls^una, including hldrong, had 
48,000 people The Bicol country and the Camannes, including 
the islands of Capul and Catanduanes, and a possible encomienda 
on the northernmost point of Samar, represented 86,640 souls The 
islands of Masbate and Bunas each yielded 400 tributes 
The jurisdiction of Cebd was very extensive It included, m 
addition to the island itself, Masbate, Bunas, Leyte, Negros, the 
settlements of Cagayin and Butuan m northern Mindanao, Caraga 
on the east coast of Mindanao, both coasts of Samar, the hltle 
islands of Camotes, Mactin, and the other innumerable islets 
which dot this sea Altogether the population yielded only 15,833 
tributes, which would give us less than 65,000 souls Bohol seems 
to have been for a time quite without inhabitants Negros had no 
encomienda except m the extreme north, which seems to be due to 
the fact that its early population was almost entirely Negrito whom 
the Spaniards were unable to capture and control The great 
peninsula of Sungao likewise had no settlements and is practically 
never mentioned in the histoncal accounts of this date Of all this 
part of the Visa>as the island of Leyte was most thickly inhabited 
and reported no less than ten important encomiendas The popu- 
lation of Cebu, especially m the viamty of the city, had apparently 
ec ined The natives evidently preferred to remove from the 
vicimty of so important a Spanish settlement 
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In the junsdiction of Panay, which included the islands of 
Guimaras, Tablas, Cabuyan, and Cu>o, there tvas a relaUvel> 
large population — 70,000 souls Of this number no less than a 
thousand tributes were collected on the little island of Cu>o, which 
was the encomienda of Capt Juan Pablo 
The jurisdiction of Calilaja, as stated above, was a curious one 
It included altogether about 22,000 soufc» On the island of Lub^ng 
which had been an ancierit Moro stronghold, there were 2000 
people On Mindoro in the \icinity of the Baco river and Calapdn, 
about 2S00, around the Buy of Batangas, 5600, while in the 
vianity of the nver and lake of Bombon (Taal) was one of the 
largest populations of anj one locality — 16,000 people Their 
strength maj be seen from the fact that >ears earlier they had re 
pulsed the fierj young soldier, Salcedo 
In the Calamianes there ivere collected 2500 tributes, “with the 
Negrillos " which gives a population of about 10,000 and this 
probably includes settlements on the north coast of Paragua 
One district more of the archipelago must be noticed, and that 
IS the east or Pacific coast of Luzon Here were a few scattered anti 
ver> ancient Tagalog settlements who^e population from that date 
to this has remained almost stationarj Mauban had 3000 people , 
Casiguran, 2000 , and Baler, about the same 

In connection with the total number of souls given in the 
"Relaaon de encomiendas,” it should be remembered that it 
did not include the mountain Igorot, the Moros of the south, 
or the Negntos The fact, too that many Filipinos lost their 
lives as a result of Spanish conquest strengthens the belief 
entertained byLeRoy m this statement “We may place the 
pre conquest population of the whole archipelago anj^vhere 
from one million to two and a half millions, though perhaps 
nearer the former than the latter figure ’ ' 

Effecl of conquest on population How did Spanish 
conquest affect the population? The Census of 1903 says 
that the country was depopulated, owing to abandonment of 

’James A LeRo> The Americans tn U e Pk hppn cs \ol I Houghton 
Company 7914 
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the settlements by the people to escape the rigors of the 
new regime 

The missionaries charged the encomenderos with seeking extor 
tionate profits and of neglecUng those duties charged upon them by 
the Laws of the Indies, viz , the spiritual and temporal advance- 
ment of the natives granted them m encomienda ' The restlessness 
of the natives under the system was shown m many ways They 
frequently abandoned their villages, where the tributes and forced 
labor \\ ere exacted with ngor, for other regions or islands This fact 
would explain in many cases the sudden decrease m population of 
certain shores and provinces after occupation by the Spanish 
Whether they simply took to the mlerior (remoitiado) or removed 
to cither locabties out of reach, the result to the population was the 
same Their grievances appear, also, in the frequent risings which 
occurred in the last years of the sutleenth century 

A dark picture of the havoc wrought on the people by the 
early conquests is given by Father Ortega 

Others on account of having to give this and of their fear at 
seeing a strange and new race of armed people, abandon their 
houses and flee to the tmgues [i c , hills] and mountains * When the 
Spaniards see this, they follow them, discharging their arquebuses 
at them and mercilessly tilling as many as they can Then they go 
back to the village and kiU all the fowls and swme there and carry 
off all the nee which the poor wretches had for their support After 
this and after they have robbed them of everything they have in 
their miserable houses, they set fire to them In this way they 
burned and destroyed more than four thousand houses in this 
expedition to Ylocos, and killed more than five hundred Indians, 
they themselves confessing that they committed that exploit Your 
Excellency may infer how delate and ruined this will make the 
country, for those who have done the mischief say that it will not 
reach its former state within six years and others say not in a Iife- 

' Census of the Philippine Islands ipoj Vol I, pp 4*34*4 

’ Blair and Robertson The Phihpptne Ijiandt, i49J-zSg8, Vol XXXlV, 
p *60 The Arthur II Clark Company, Publishers 
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Hmc Will lour T \cellencv determine whether this is consistent 
with law, divine or Imnnn with rehgion or Christian clnnti 

It should be noted however that these depredations were 
against the expressed policy of Spam and the Christian mstruc 
tions conformable with and akin to precepts and Jaws of God, 
which ha\e been gi\en bj "our very Chnstian king and lord 
Don Felipe,’ to use Father Ortega s words 

II Systems or Labor 

Stages m labor development The history of labor in dif 
ferent nations shows that they had generally passed through 
different stages of development m the first stage there was 
no distinct labonng class, in the second stage slavery and 
serfdom appeared , in the third stage free labor, governed by 
strict customs existed , and m the fourth stage — the present 
— there is individual contract as well as group contract, the 
latter being the product of labor unions 

The same stages may be discerned m the development of 
Philippine labor At the time of discovery and settlement by 
the Spaniards how ever, Philippine labor had already reached 
the second and third stages since one form of slavery and serf- 
dom prevailed, and free labor, governed by customs, existed * 

Nobles The nobles, the highest dass m the soaal structure, 
enjoyed many privileges which were denied to those below 
them in the social scale 

The nobles were the free bom whom they call mabarlica * They 
did not paj tax or tribute to the dato but must accompanj him m 
v'ar, at their owai expense The chief offered them beforehand a 
feast, and afterward they divided the spoils Moreover when the 
dato went upon the water those whom he summoned rowed for 
bun If he built a house, the} helped him, and had to be fed for it 

‘ See Richard T Ely O lUtnes of Eamomus p 4 S The Macmillan Com 
pany Publishers 1923 

* Blair and Robertson The Phtitppine i4PJ-i8pS Vo! Ml pp 174- 

176 The Arthur H Clark Company PuWi^ers 
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Rizal says concerning the relation of slaves to their masters 
The condition of these slaves was not always a melancholy one’ 
Argensola says that they ate at the same table with their masters 
and married into their famihes The histones fail to record the 
assassination for motives of vengeance of any master or chief b> 
the natives as they do of encomenderos 
Spanish legislation on slavery While it is true that the 
early Spanish officials in the Phihppmes favored the holding 
of slaves for the purpose of using them in working their 
estates, Spanish legislation as shown m the Laws of the Indies 
and m subsequent royal decrees has always prohibited and 
discouraged slavery Morga wrote 
The Spaniards used to have slaves from these natives whom they 
had bought from them and others whom they obtained m certain 
expeditions during the conquest and pacihcation of the islands ‘ 
This was stopped by a brief of bis Hohness and by royal decrees 
Consequently all of these slaves were then m the possession of the 
Spanish and who were natives of these islands in whatever mantiet 
they had been acquired were freed and the Spaniards were forever 
prohibited from holding them as slaves, or from captunng them for 
any reason or under pretext of war or m any other manner The 
service rendered by these natives is in return for pay and daily 
wages The other slaves and captives that the Spaniards possess 
are Cafres and blacks brought by the Portuguese by way of India 
and are held m slavery justifiablj m accordance with the provincial 
councils and the permissions of the*prelates and justices of those 
districts 

In 1526 one of the Laws of the Indies prohibited and 
penalized slavery* In 1541 another law enjoined the Audi 
encias and governors to ascertain if any encomendero had 
publicly or secretly sold the natives under him and provided 
that any found guiUv of this crave offens** Hp r.nnishpd 
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and dcpm ed of his cncomicndas and the right to acquire new 
ones A lau of 1588 prohibited the caaques from selling their 
subjects On April 28, 1586, at a meeting held in Manila by 
the high offiaals — ci\il ccclc*instjcal, and niihtar> — jt was 
agreed to ‘tend Reverend Alon«;o Sanchez to Spain, and as a 
result of information gi\ cn b> him to the king concerning the 
holding of slaves b) the Spaniards the king issued a ro} al 
decree ordenng the cmanapation of those slaves on August 9 
1589 The decree reads in part 

Another section of the said memorial also pointed out that 
although certain Spaniards of tender conscience have freed their 
slaves native to the said islands, m fulfilment of the provision of 
my decrees many others hive retained them, and do not allow them 
to have houses of their own or to live on their own land under the 
ordinary instruction ’ It is advisable to remedy this also, and I 
therefore commit it to you and order you that, immediately upon 
your arrival at the said islands \ou shall set liberty all those 
Indians held as Slav es by the Spaniards 

Pope Gregory MV in a bull issued in Rome on April 18, 
lapi, forbade slavery in the Philippines under penalty of 
excommunication ' 

Effect of Spanish legislation It will thus be seen that the 
immediate effect of the arrival of the Spaniards in the Philip 
pines was to make illegal the holding of slaves and serfs and 
the selling of human beings In fact, as has been siid by a 
modern author 

In* the Kingdomsof the Spanish Peninsula, even in remote Umes 
slavery appears to have taken but a surface root and to have been 

* Bkir and Robertson TfiiTfuliPPine Islands VoJ VII pp iio~ 

171 The Arthur 11 Gark Company PubJishers 

See ibid \ol Mil pp 7071 A cdlection of Spanish laws prohibiting 
sJaverj is found m the Vssetnbly Report on Sbvery and Peonage in iJie 
Phd ppine Island'S pubi hed b> the Barcau of Printing in Manila in 

’iTeanC Worcester Slarery nd FettfaeftnlleP/ hpptnelslands pp 94-O0 
Bureau of Printing Mania 1913 
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In the Philippines personal services for the king s work were 
imposed on the people A good description of the system as 
established m the early years of Spanish occupation is given 
by Morga 

The natives of these islands have also their personal services, 
which they are obliged to render — in some parts more than in 
others — to the Spaniards ’ These are done m different wa>s, and 
are commonly called the polo For, where there are alcaldes-mayot 
and justices they assign and distribute certain natives by the week 
for the service of their houses They pay these servants a moderate 
wage which generally amounts to one fourth real per day, and nee 
for their food The same is done by the rebgious for the mission 
and for their monasteries and churches, and for their works, and for 
public works 

The Indians also furnish iice, and food of all kinds, at the prices 
at which they are valued and sold among the natives These pncei 
are always very moderate The dates, vilangos, and fiscals make 
the division collect, and take these supplies from the natives, anc 
in the same manner they supply their encomenderos when these gc 
to make the collections 

The greatest service rendered by these natives is on occasions o' 
war, when they act as rowers and crews for the vireys and vessels lha 
go on the expeditions, and as pioneers for any service that anses ir 
the course of the war, although their pay and wages are given them 

In the same way natives are assigned and apportioned for thi 
king s works, such as the budding of ships, the cutting of wood, thi 
trade of making the rigging, the work in the artillery foundry, am 
the service in the royal magazines, and they are paid their stipem 
awl daily wage 

In other things pertaining to the service of the Spamards an< 
their expeditions, works, and any other service performed by thi 
natives, the service is voluntary, and paid by mutual agreement 
for, as hitherto, the Spaniards have worked no mines, nor have the; 
given themselves to the gams to be derived from field labors, then 
IS no occasion for emplojing the natives in an> thing of that sort 

•Blair and Robertson Tke PMipfine Itlands 1493-1898 Vol XVI, 
np 164-165 The Arthur H Oarit Company, Publishers 
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A roial decree ol IS 79 cxpre».)r ,l,,,rche5 

.h^contnbute rvnth the.r labor .0 the l«rldmg of churches 

(Figs 29 and 30) The decree says in part 


1 order jouimmediatclj 

"agratirC- 



ti^tt ToWFR built IMTH FfLlTlSO LaDOR 
FiC 29 ClIUROI AND BFLL lOWER UUi 

Courtesj of Dr Pardo dc Tavera 


cioan >ou rvill gii e orders that tabor towards the 

that the Indians of such '■''=8« a,e\.Uages are m the charge of 
work and building of them And expense and 

pnrate persons the .,3 of the Indians of such 

that of the encomenderos, mentioned If m 

tillages apporuoned « o"”™'' encomiendas of Indians, >ou 
the villages hvc Spaniards holding propertj , for 

mil assess them also according to contribute toward 

they are m like manner under obhgauon 
the building of churches 


.Bb„ and Robe,.™. T/e PAih/lg. » " '''' 

The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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Another royal decree, especially referring to the PhCippines, 
ordered that 

no Indians be distributed m reparti'miento, in any number, 
for private or public means of gain , since for the cutting of wood, 
navigation of caracoas, and other works of this sort, in which our 
rojal treasury is interested, and for the public convenience, the 
Chinese and Japanese found on any desired occasion in the city of 



Fig 30 Ckorcm and Becl Tower at Laoag 
Courtesy of Dr Pardo de Tavera 

Manila must be (as they are) hired, and, as is understood, there 
'm 1! be a sufBcient number of workmen among them, who wil! 
engage in these services for the just price of their toil ' 

But in case Chinese and Japanese were not available, the 
decree permitted 

that some Indians be forced to work m these occupations, 
under the following conditions, but in no other manner * 

'Blair and KoberUon Tht Philippine Islands, Vol XVII, 

79'8i The Arthur H CJarfc CcHnpany, Publishers 
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[i ] That this repanimiento shall be made only for necessary and 
una\oidable affairs, for m so odious a matter, the greater benefit 
toourrojal treasury, or the greater convenience of the community, 
cannot suffice , and all that which is not necessary for their preser 
vation, iveighs less than the liberty of the Indians 

[2] That the Indians in the repartimiento shall be lessened m 
number as the voluntary workers shall be introduced whether the 
latter be Indians or those of other nations 

[3 ] That they shall not be taken from distant districts, and from 
climates notably different from that of their own villages The 
choice of all shall proceed without any partiality and so that both 
the hardship of distances, the burden of the occupations, and com- 
pensation for the other circumstances m which there will be more 
or less grievance, shall be shared and distributed equally, so that 
all may share the greater and less toilsome services, so that the 
benefit and alleviation shown to some may not be changed into 
injury tov.’ard others 

[4 ] That the governor assign the number of hours that they shall 
work each day, taking into consideration the lack of strength and 
weak physical constitutions 

[S ] That they be given in full the wages that they earn for their 
work And they shall be paid personally each day, or at the end of 
the week, as they ma\ choose 

[6] That the repartimiento be made at a time that does not 
embarrass or hinder the solving and harvesting of land products or 
the other occasions and periods upon which the Indians have to 
attend to the profit and management of their property, for our 
intention is that they be not deprived of it and that they may be 
able to attend to everything 

Effect of forced labor on the people The foregoing regula 
tions were jnlenxJed to protect the people but the^y proved 
ineffective m preventing abuses At one time the most prom- 
inent chiefs of hlanila and forty others from neighbormg towms 
went to Bishop Domingo de Salazar and complained of the 
hardships caused by forced labor imposed by the alcaldes- 
niayor The bishop pointed out these abuses to the king 
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Furthermore, thej' oblige the Indians to act as llicir oarsmen, 
whenever they wish ’ If they return from an expedition which has 
lasted a month, they are told straightway to prepare for another, 
being paid nothing whatsoever , nevertheless in every village assess- 
ments are levied upon the natives, for the payment of those who go 
on such service If at any time they are paid, it is very httle, and 
that very seldom * 

To the same effect were the reports of other officials In his 
report to the king Governor Nifto de Tavora says "I found 
them greatly oppressed and harassed by the many burdens, 
assessments, and services that were imposed on them for the 
service of your Majesty and the support of the government 
employees and justices ” ^ 

The missionaries were likewise charged with committing 
abuses In his "Report of Conditions in the Philippines,” 
Morga complained that "They distress the Indians by demand- 
ing their services as rowers, and contributions of rice, wine, 
fowls, and other things, with but slight payment, or even 
none * They employ many more Indians than are necessary, 
who serve in many capacities without pay ” To prevent 
these abuses of the missionaries a royal decree was issued 
ordering “ that the religious shall not use the Indians, unless 
they pay them their just wage; and, that, except by license 
of you my governor, they shall not make repartimientos on 
the Indians or oblige them to render service ” ® 

' Blair and Robertson, The Phihpptne Islands, 14^3-1898, Vol V, p 190 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

*Seeibid Vol X, pp xib-iiS * Ibid Vol X, pp 75-76 

’ Ibid Vol XXII, p 272 s Ibid Vol XIX, p 40 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What were the populated regions at the time of Legazpi? 
(Reference No i ) 

2 What was the first census of the Philippines, and what conditions 
did it show? (References Nos 13) 

3 What was the effect of conquest on population? 

4 What are the stages in labor development? (Reference No 6) 

5 What stage had been attained by the Philippines when the 
Spaniards arrived? 

6 \Vhat were the social classes among the Fihpinos? (Reference 
No 7 ) 

7 Describe slavery and serfdom (References Nos 7 9 ii ) 

8 Give an account of Spanish legislation concerning slavery 
(References Nos 10 ii) 

9 What personal services were required of Filipinos? (References 
Nos 9 14 15) 

10 Did slavery as an institution exist in the Philippines after Spanish 
occupation ? (Reference No 1 1 ) 

11 What m your opinion are the modern survivals of the ancient 
Fihpino social classes? (Reference No 12 ) 

12 What were the effects of Spanish personal services on the people? 

13 Did personal services interfere with the industries of the people? 
In your opinion would this interference with industries partly explain 
the neglect of business by Filipinos till later times? 



PART 11 . THE PERIOD OF 
RESTRICTIONS, 1600-1815 


CHAPTER DC 

PHILIPPINE COMMERCE AND SPANISH MERCANTILE 
POLICY 


In the preceding chnplers we have surveyed the state of 
development of the Phdippines at the time the Spaniards 
discovered the Islands and settled “""I "'J 
the changes wrought during apprommalely the fimt 
tury of Filipino-Spanish relations In the next 
wo are to foliow Phiiippine 

over two hundred years, which we cali the period of restac- 
tions, basing this classification on the restrictive policy which 
characterized Spanish economic life at that time. 

Mercantilism in Europe. The_ restrictions on commmce 
formed a part of a politico-economic system noivn as 
lihsm, w4h, taking form in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, dominated the commercial relations of all 
nation; until it was eventually broken down sonne two hundred 
years later The customs duties were a part of that system. 

VVhat was the essential aim of mercantilism? 

Used by pennission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers 
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a large and permanent stock of precious metals It was a matter 
of common observation that the preaous metals were m universal 
demand, that the> were alwaj-s acceptable m paj-ment for goods 
that w ealth was estimated generally in terms of money It was ob- 
served too, that so long as Spam and Portugal had been in receipt 
of liberal supplies of gold and silver from the New World these 
states had been powerful and apparently prosperous Specie is 
especially needful m war and it is not strange that in an age when 
wars were frequent it should have been felt that the supreme object 
of national pohcj in time of peace should be the stonng up of readj 
money, m the coffers of the state and in the purses of the people 
Gold and silver however, were produced m few European countries, 
and in limited quantities 

It became the idea of the mercantilists, therefore to control 
the foreign trade in such a manner that the largest possible 
quantity of the metals should be brought into a country while 
the exportation thereof should be kept at a minimum 

Spanish mercantilism Spam’s commercial policy in the 
Philippines was determined according to the general European 
mercantilistic ideas As summarized by LeRoy 

To save the trade of the Americas m the mam for the manu 
factures of Spam , to prevent too great an outflow of the sil\ er of 
Mexico and South America to the Orient, where it was then, as it 
still IS, m great measure m3^teriouslj swallowed up , and to limit 
the trade of Manila to an amount the imposts on which would 
merelj yield the cost of maintaining the Spanish estabhshment in 
the archipelago, without bringing too much of the cheaper goods 
of the Orient into competition with those of Spam, seem to have 
been the mam motives of Spam’s economic policv ' 

Hardly had wealth been created in the Philippines by the 
commerce of the first years after the conquest when the pohcy 
of restriction found its strong supporters in the merchants of 
Cadiz and Seville, who, accustomed to monopolize the trade 

‘Jimes A Le'Roy, The Xmrneans tn Ike Philippines^ Vo\ I Houghton 
ilifUin Companj, 1914 
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mth America, looked with jealous eyes upon the rapidly grow- 
ing prosperity of Manila, the new center of trade (Fig. 31). In 
Merico the cotton and silk cloths from China were underselling 
those coming from Spain and Peru, and a good deal of the 
silver was going not to Spain but to the East. This situation 
Tvas the cause of the long-draun-out riv'alr)' between Manih 
on the one hand and Cadiz and Seville on the other, with 



Tig 31. The Old Calle Rosario, Manfla 
Courtesj oI Dr Pardo de Tavera 


America as a third parly, working for her own interest. Com- 
mercial activity w'as the outstanding phenomenon in the de- 
velopment of the Philippines for over two centuries, and had 
a marked influence upon their whole economic development. 

Arguments advanced by Manila against restrictions. In 
answer to the opposition of the merchants in Spain, the Span- 
iards of Manila alleged that the goods that they exported to 
New Spain were different from those coming from Spain, and 
therefore that there was really no competition between them ; 
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fifty thousand pesos annually for the exports to Mexico, and 
five hundred thousand pesos for the imports from Mexico, all to 
be carried in two ships not to exceed three hundred tons’ bur- 
den each. It was also decreed that 

no person trade or traffic in the kingdoms or in any part of 
Chma, and that no goods be shipped from that kingdom to the 
Fdipinas Islands on the account of the merchants of those islands ‘ 
The Chinese themselves shall convey their goods at their own ac- 
count and risk, and sell them there by wholesale. 

Further, it was ordered that 

. the Chinese merchandise and articles which have been and 
shall be shipped from Fihpmas to Nueva Espafia, can and shall be 
consumed there only, or shipped to these kingdoms after pa>jng 
the duties ^ They can not be taken to Peru, Tierra-Firme, or any 
other part of the Indias, under penalty of confiscation 

Enforcement of early restrictions. The early restrictions 
were not rigidly enforced and evasion was tolerated It was 
not until 1635 that measures were taken to enforce the pro- 
hibitory legislation AxcSrraga says : 

Fortunately that tyrannical provision, meeting vrith the opposi- 
tion of the private interests, which it so greatly injured, and among 
which were included those of the authorities and officials who were 
called upon to enforce it — was prevented from being carried in 
force, and thus, in reality, the Acapulco trade continued unlimited 
until the year 1604, when, by another decree the enforcement of 
previous laws was ordered * However, evasion of the law was a 
common practice, and the galleons usually carried very much more 
cargo than was allowed The abuses became so apparent that in 
163s, at the instigation of the merchants of Cadiz and Seville, a 
special commissioner was sent to Manila, who strictly enforced the 

‘Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, i4(,j-:S{)S, Vol XVII, 
PP 32-33 TTie Arthur H Gark Compaior, Publishers 

‘ Manuel de AacSrraga y Palmero, La Ltberlad de Comercio en las Islas 
Fihptnas.p 41 Madrid, 1871 
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law And, m order to pre\ent all evasions of the law, it was de 
creed in 1636 to the vicero>s of Peru and Ncav Spam to prohibit 
and suppress, without fail, this commerce and trade between both 
kingdoms, bj all the W’ays and means possible ‘ 

Later restnehons The remainder of the seventeenth cen- 
tury found Manila still engaged m a great commercial con 
tro\ersy with the merchants of Spam , the endless number of 
petitions sent from the Philippines to the king bear ample 
testimony to the magnitude of the problem As to the effect 
of these restrictions Azearraga says that 

at the end of that centur\ there was nothing but poverlj 
and discontent m the city , the while population had hardly m 
creased, commerce confined within the narrow sphere of periodic 
'0)*ages to Acapulco, was languishing without attempting to en 
gage in any other kind of tnffic, and povertj was reflected even 
in the \ery troops stationed m the cit\, who did duty unshod and 
without uniform {camisa), frequently committing robbenes at the 
Chinese stores * 

Further petition from Manila resulted m a decree in 1702 
that two ships should be built in the Philippine Islands, each 
of fi^e hundred tons’ burden which should transport the 
goods permitted to the trade , that in these the atizens should 
be authorized to convey to New Spam their products and 
other commodities to the value of three hundred thousand pe- 
sos, and on the return to the Philippines to carry six hxmdred 
thousand pesos in silver, allowing one hundred per cent gain, 
nunus the duties and expenses It was further provided in 
the decree that in the enumeration of the traders should be 
included the Spaniards in the country, and the military men 
stationed in the port of Cavite, excluding however eccle 
siastical ministers whether secular or regular, and foreigners 

‘ See Blair and Robertson Tl e PI thppitie Islands i^gj-iSgS \oI X\1I 
PP 42 45 The Arthur H Clark Companj Publishers 

’ ^lanuel de Azedrraga > Palmero La Ltberlad de Comemo en las Islas 
l^dtptruis p 54 Madrid 1871 
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If a person had no goods, to export, he was not allowed to 
give up bs right m favor of another, but a new distribution 
was to be made 

Protests by Cadiz and Seville based on the ground that the 
galleons earned more cargo than allowed and that the great 
abundance of silk m Amenca had caused the decline of the 
textile industry in Toledo Valencia Seville and Granada 
led to a royal decree on January 8 1718 prohibiting the carry 
mg of silk woven or raw in the galleons from China The 
only trade which could be earned on was m linen goods 
porcelain wax cinnamon cloves and other goods which were 
not brought from Spain * 

More petitions came from Manila but by the elaborate 
royal decree of October 27 1720 the decree of 1718 was 
confirmed in effect and forbade the exportation of silk fabrics 
Finally the royal decree of June 17, 1724, repealed that of 
1720 and allowed once more the importation of Chinese silk 
into New Spam An attempt on the part of the viceroy of 
Mexico to put a stop to this importation only resulted m the 
royal decree of April 8 1754 which besides allowing trade 
m silk increased the amount of trade permitted to Manila 
to five hundred thousand pesos of investment and to a milhon 
pesos of returns 

The galleon trade continued during the rest of the eight 
eenth century The last galleon sailed from Manila m 1811, 
returning in 1815 After that the history of Philippine 
commerce is characterized by the opening of the country to 
foreign influence * 

Nature of the galleon trade The trade regulations just 
discussed constitute, in the opinion of Bourne, one of the most 

‘ See niair and Robertv>n TkePhUfp elsUifds 1493-1898 \ol \LIV 
pp 366-268 and Vol XLV pp 57 59 The Arthur H Clark Compiny 
PuDi shers 

*Sce jbid \ol \LIV pp 2 7 312 \ol XLV pp 29-88 Seeal oManuel 
de Azeatraga y Palmero La laberlad de Contmn m Int Idas rihOinas 
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peculiar features of the old regime in the Philippine Islands 
Jagor also speaks of their paramount interest 
The oft mentioned vojages of the galleons betwixt Manila and 
Acapulco hold such a prominent position in the history of the 
Philippines, and ahord such an mterestmg glmipse into the old 
colonial system, that their principal characteristics deserve some 
description ‘ 

The galleon trade was a Spanish government monopoly 
conducted by royal officials, and its profits accrued to the 
benefit of the government, the offiaals including the clergy , 
and those deservmg Spaniards whom the government desired 


to help or favor 

The right to ship was known as holela or ticket, and there 
i\ere as many boletas as divisions m the ship On the average 
there were fifteen hundred such divisions, each worth from two 
hundred to two hundred and twenty five pesos a good portion 
of ishich were given to the governor general the religious cot 
pontions, the regidores, the favorites and pnvileged and the 
widows of retired Spaniards Those who had no capital to 
invest in merchandise sold their boletas to the merchants in 
'spite of prohibition this practice continued with impunity 
The cargo consisting chiefly of Chinese and Indian si an 
cotton cloths, and gold ornaments was sold at one hundred 
per cent profit in New Spam 

Nearly all the merchants secured loans from the Obras Fias, 
funds donated for pious purposes two thirds of which were 
lent at interest (for Acapulco 50 per cent , for China, 25 per 
cent, for India, 35 per cent) and the rest formed the reserve 


The' principal employ of these funds has been in the commerce to 
Acapulco, and from the facility with which capital was procured 


‘FmdorJaEoi Tnw cl. in the Ph.1 ppmes m Caig s Til Fomir Philip 

piritsIhiighFinisnEy, Philippine rducalion Conpan) ipiO 

■See Kau and Robeitaoo T*e P/d.pf'r 
PP 'aS i.f The ytthui 11 aaik CWnpany Publ.sheis 
Ml 1 \oJ LT p 149 
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the excessive gambling spint which this introduced as well as the 
s>stem of mutual accommodations from the trustees of different 
funds and the utter absence of the wholesome restraint of public 
examinations of their accounts it has resulted that more harm than 
good has been done by these establishments The original inten 
tions are entirely perverted a few small sums being lent to young 
adventurers (when they have powerful friends) but far the greatest 
part is employed b> the trustees themselves under the name of a 
relation or friend 

Besides merchandise and silver the galleons transported the 
official correspondence arms troops, nussionanes, and public 
officials The officers of the galleon were highly paid the 
commander who had the title of general, made ?4o ooo pet 
voyage the pilot about P20000 and the mates P9000 each 
Most of the crew were natives • 

It is represented that the seamen are allowed to carry each 
30 pesos worth of goods as a private investment, m order to en 
courage Spaniards to enter the marine service, but this ought to 
be increased to 300 pesos (the allowance made to the men on the 
fleets that go to the Indias), for more Spaniards are needed on the 
Acapulco trade route — hardly one third of the men on the galleon 
being of Spanish birth the rest being Indians — and on the nvera 
of Cavite* 

Frauds by government officials in the loading of goods 
nepotism and favoritism characterized the administration of 
the galleon trade ^ 

Routes of early trade In the early days of the trade the 
galleons used to leave Cavite (Fig 32) in July and sail with a 
southwesterly \vind beyimd the tropics until they met with a 
See Joaqufn Martfnezde Ainiga tfe /ai Madnd 

188^ ^tontero y^idal HutonaCtneraldeFthptnas chap xxviii 






'irw », CV'iierfcSwS^ «/• 

t6rtar<l ubkiiii Ifc H ^an.* | 


Fic 32. Map of Cavite and Manila Bay 
Fngrav ed in 1 734. (Courtesy of Dr. Pardo de Tavera) 

in higher latitudes. They were then obliged to tr}" the thirtieth 
parallel as long as possible, instead of the thirty-seventh, as 
formerly. The captain of the galleon was not permitted to 
sjul immediately northward, although to have done so would 
have procured him a much quicker and safer passage, and 
ivould have enabled him to reach the rainy zone more rapidly. 
To effect the last, indeed, was a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to him, for his vessel, overladen with merchandise, 
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had little room left for water and he was instructed to depend 
upon the ram he caught on the voyage although he had a 
crew of from four to six hundred hands to provide for The 
galleon was provided with suitable mats and bamboo paih 
for collecting the ram water 

Owing to the inconstancy of the winds voyages m these 
low latitudes were extremely troublesome and often lasted 
five months or more The fear of exposing the costly cum 
brous vessels to the powerful and sometimes stormy winds of 
the higher latitudes appears to have been the reason for these 
sailing orders 

The return voyage to the Philippines was an easy one and 
occupied only from forty to sixty days The galleons left 
Acapulco in February or March sailed southwards till they 
fell m with the trade wmd (at about ten degrees north latitude) 
which earned them easily to the Ladrone Islands and reached 
Manila by way of Samar In Morga s time the galleons took 
seventy days to the Ladrone Islands from ten to twelve from 
there to Cape Espmtu Santo and eight more to Manila * 

What were the effects of the Manila Acapulco trade upon 
the economic growth of the Philippines’ There are two an 
swers to this question 

Beneficial effects of the galleon trade On the one hand 
those who believe that the policy of restnction was necessary 
to protect the industries of Spam say of course that such a 
policy was beneficial TTiey allege further that no other eco 
nomic activity was po&sible dunng the early part of Spanish 
domination because at the time there were no products of 
the country which would serve as the basis of a nch and flour 
ishing commerce and there was no capital suffiaent to exploit 
the natural resources To show that Manila benefited by 
acting as a distnbutmg point for Oriental goods they cite the 
prosperity of Singapore and Hongkong which was due to the 
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fact that they acted as entrepots of the East The very reten 
tion of the Philippines depended upon its abihty to support 
Itself m part, and profits from the trade as a whole made that 
possible * 

Harmful effects of the galleon trade. On the other hand, 
there are some v, ho think that the galleon trade hindered the 
economic progress of thfe country and changed the attitude of 
the people tow ard economic enterpnses 
In the first place, the galleon trade absorbed too much atten- 
tion on the part of many Spaniards The second archbishop 
of the Phihppines complained of this condition to the king, 
saying 

that It IS a most pitiable thing that there is not a man m 
all these Phihpmas Islands— Spaniard, or of an> other nation — 
saving some rehgious, who make their principal aim and intent the 
conversion of these heathen, or the increase of the Chnstian faith, 
but they are onlj moved bj their own mteresls and seek to enrich 
themselves, and if it happened that the welfare of the natives was 
an obstacle to this the) would not hesitate, if tbev could, to kill 
them all in exchange for their own temporal profit ” And since this 
IS so, what can jour Majestj expect will happen if this continues? 
From this mordinate greed arises the violation of jour Majestj s 
decrees and mandates, as ever) one is a merchant and trader — 
and none more so than the governor, who has this jear brought 
rum upon the countrj If I were to go into the multitude of 
evils which are connected with this, I should have to proceed 
od tnputian 

Then, Phihppme extractive mdustries, especially agncul 
ture, were neglected because of the galleon trade On this 
point hlorga w rote 

This* trade and commerce is so great and profitable, and easy to 
control — for it only lasts three months in the year, from the time 

* See Manuel de Azedrraga y Palmero, La LtberUid de Comercio en las Islas 
Filtpinas pp 81-Q3 Madnd 1871 

* Blair and Robertson T/ze Phdtpptne Islands, Vol X p 145 

The \rthur II Clark Company Publishers *Ibid \ol XVI p 187 
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of the arrival of the ships with their merchandise, until those vessels 
that go to Nueva Espana take that merchandise — that the Span 
lards do not apply themselves to, or engage in, any other industry 
Consequently, there is no husbandry or field labor worthy of con 
sideration Neither do the Spaniards work the gold mines or placers, 
which ate numerous They do not engage m many other industries 
that they could turn to with great profit, if the Chinese trade should 
fail them That trade has been very hurtful and prejudicial m 
this respect as well as for the occupations and farm industries in 
which the natives used to engage Now the latter are abandon 
mg and forgetting those labors Besides, there is the great harm 
and loss resulting from the immense amount of silver that passes 
annually by this way [of the trade], into the possession of infidels 
which can never, by any way, return into riie possession of the 
Spaniards 


Bourne pointed out that the galleon trade as restricted did 
not prevent the decadence of Spanish industry, that it en 
nched only a few in Manila , and that it was detnmental to 
the economic progress not only of the Philippines but also of 
Mexico He wrote 


By this system for two centuries the South American market for 
manufactures was reserved exclusively for Spain, but the protection 
did not prevent Spanish industry from decay and did retard the 
well being and progress of South America ^ Between Mexico and 
the Philippines a limited trade was allowed, the profits of which 
were the perquisites of the Spaniards living m the Philippmes and 
contributed to the religious endowments But this monopoly was 
of no permanent advantage to the Spanish residents It was too 
much Uke stock jobbing, and sapped all spirit of industry Zumga 
says that the commerce made a few rich m a short time and with 
little labor, but they were veiy few, that there were hardly five 
Spaniards m Manila worth $ioo ooo, nor a hundred worth $40 000, 
the rest either lived on the King’s pay m m poverty "Every mom 
mg one could see in the streets of Manila, m the greatest poverty 


’ Blair and Robertson The Phthp^ae Islands 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishera 
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and asking alms, the sons of men who had made a fine show and 

left mnJh money, which their sons had squandered because they 

htd^ been Je’ll trained in youU. ' The 8-t 

Manila as an enirepol of the Asiatic trade were unrealized, for 

although the city enjoyed open trade mth the Chinese, Japanese 

td olier orientals, it was domed to Europeans ‘he growth of 

that conducted by the Chinese and others was always obstructed 

Wck of return cargoes owing to Uie 

the trade with Amenca and to the disinclination 

work to produce more than was enough to insure them a comfort 

able hviL and pay their tnhntes That the system was detn 

L mal m the eco'nomic progress of the 

and Its evils were repeatedlv demonstmled ^ 

Further it was not only detrimental to the prospenty of the 
but It obstructed the development of Mexico 

The gaUeon trade is given as the r^son for the 
neglect of all the other commercial advantages in the Philip 
pmes 

exertion than sigmng the mvoices and 

lndianderks),andr™.h^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r „rerT:rci"tages^hich surro™^^^^^^^^^^ 

such a commerce produced such mer^^ts ™ 

of them for j^ras and Bengal receivmg and 

S:p;„r.Lt"d 

profits were confined to a large commission on them 

Another unfavorable effect of this trade ™s ‘hat ^ ^ 
tracted the Spaniards into Mamla and thus * 

country without the benefit of whatever good they c™ld h^e 
done \ Cebu there was at one time not a suffiaent number 

■Bbir end Robertson rfa “niail rror-rJpS Vol LI p 150 

The Arthur H Clarl. Company PuWisheB 
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of persons to fill the offices of alcalde and regidores and it was 
necessary to assign to the aty a few boletas from Manila * 

Lastly It has been claimed that the absence of productive 
development checked the growth of Phihppme population 

From the early part of the seventeenth century until 1837 the 
Philippines were in the grasp of a protective monopoly which not 
only prevented the productive development of the soil but kept 
the Fil pinos down lo those necessarily restricted numbers wh ch 
attend a population that raises nothing in excess of its dail> needs * 
If there is one thing to be learned from this and every other study 
of increase of population in a fertile and trop cal country it is that 
population increases in exact proportion to the agricultural pro- 
duction and export 

Spamsh dislike of mdustnes Not everything however is 
to be attributed to the influence of the galleon trade a good 
deal of the neglect of the country s natural resources was due 
to Spamsh dislike of induslnal activity As early as 1590 
Bishop Salazar complained of this attitude when he wrote to 
the king 

But your Majesty should know that when a man comes to this 
country even if he were a beggar m Spain here he seeks to be a 
gentleman and is not willing to work but desires to have all serve 
h m and so no one will give himself lo labor but undertakes 
trafficking in merchandise and for this reason military and all 
other kinds of tra ning have been forgotten * From this fact not 
a little damage will come to this land if the governor does not 
regulate th s 

Almost two centuries later a royal fiscal m Manila Frdnasco 
Leandro de Viana cnticized the same mental attitude The^ 
Spaniards he said do not go out of Manila where all arc 

S<e Manuel dc Azedrraga y Palmero La Ltbe lad de Comerc o e las Islas 
r I P nas p 6S Madnd 1871 

* Census of the Ph 1 pp ne Islands 1903 Vol I p 247 

’filar and Robertson The Phlppne Islands jAOi-iSoS Vo! VII 
PP »ss 556 UcAHhurll Oarl. Company Publ shers 

* Ib d Vol XLMII p *43 
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, A ♦ nc MTiworthv to devote themselves 

rrS-S ff . o. Sp™ c.e.eaa 

chivalrous spmt and a love of nsky 

covcryoUheNewWorldfu— 

that adventurous spirit , and the to such an 

newly discovered lands depopulate P j i-tones nor 

evtent that labor could be had neither 

for agnculture The "'‘j^^asy going and indolent 

Mexico and Peru made the Spaniards ea y g g 

All desired to take *= S'vord an attitude toward 

Roscher says in explanation oi tn p 
industnal labor 

All thrifty activity was 

a «eat in the Cortes of Aragon M ^ ^ essay the 

Madrid was obliged to “ derogatory m the useful arts 
proposition that there was uo‘ 8 rnake enough 

Every tradesman and manufactu 8 estahhsh a 

money to enabk him to hve on either entered a 

trust fund for his family If he ^ noble In 

cloister or went to another province 

Cervantes we find the maxim ervice in America) or the 

fortune seeks the church, the ^ j „„ in its golden age 

Ungshouse” Thehighestambitjon^aenation 

was to be to Europe just tliere was an enormous 

aimj were to single "-I-- ^,„dustxial organism and 

preponderance of P“®°f ' „,auon Nowhere in the world 

much of this was purely for os „ and mihtary, so 

were there so many nobles “ t" ^ ^ aaj students and 

many lawyers and clerks ,miy, nowhere in the 

schoolboys, with their servants But as im j, 

world were there so many beggars and vagabonds 

■MUhelm Roscher Tie Sfinnk «»»..! Heory Holt and Cm 

pan> 1904 
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The duty on Chinese merchandise was increased to 6 per 
cent in 1606 So far as th^ affected the commerce of the 
Phihppmes, the customs duties during most of the period of 
restnctions were as follows (i) 15 per cent on all goods from 
Spain or New Spam sent to the Phihppmes 5 per cent pay 
able on the departure of the vessel from the home port and 
10 per cent on arrival in the islands, except on wines which 
paid 10 per cent at the beginning and another 10 per cent at 
the end of the voyage (2) 3 per cent on all goods unported 
into the islands from any other sources except on merchan 
diae imported by Chinese which paid 6 per cent , (3) 10 per 
cent upon all Chinese and other Asiatic wares exported to 
New Spam , and (4) 3 per cent on all other goods exported 
from the islands ^ In addition to these duties there were port 
and anchorage duties which were mainly contnbuted by the 
Chinese junks 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 Show the relation between Spanish mercantilism and trade re- 
strictions in the Philippines 

2 UTiat arguments were advanced by Alanila against restrictions’ 
{References Nos 3467) 

3 MTiat restrictions were imposed on Philippine trade’ Describe the 
galleon trade (References Nos J567 681213 14) 

i UTiat were the favorable effects of the galleon trade? unfavorable’ 

5 IVhat was the Spanish attitude toward industries’ llTiy? 

6 W ere there any benefits resulting from lack of economic exploita 
tion? (Reference No 14) 

7 Compare the Spanish colomal policy with that of other colonizing 
powers (References Nos 14 16) 

8 Did the Spanish attitude toward uidustnes influence the Filipino 
Tttitude’ Explain Is it reasonable to attnbule Fil pmo indifference to 
business undertakings in part to the influence of the Spanish attitude’ 



CHAPTER X 


POPULATION, SOCIAL PROGRESS, AND LABOR 
I Population and Immigration 

Population about 1600 Fiom the earliest extensive printed 
historical account of the Philippines, the Relacion de las Islas 
Ftlipinas, published in 1604 by Father Pedro Chirino, we learn 
of the number and condition of the Filipinos at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Chmno says that the regions 

named and best populated were "Manila, Mindoro, Luban, 
Mannduque, Isla de Fuegos, Isla de Negros, Guimards, Isla de 
Cabras, Masbate, Capul, Ibavao (Leyte), Bohol, Panay, Cagaydn, 
Cuyo, Calamianes, Paranan,” " without mentioning some of less 
importance, although populated, some small and others of good 
size 

Chirino's descriptions show that Leyte and the west coast of 
Samar were the most populous parts of the Visayan Islands, 
with the exception of southern Panay During his time the 
Moro raids in the Visayan Islands had already begun to affect 
the increase of population 

Population about 1650. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the population had increased only slightly The 
parish returns of the religious orders give an idea of the popu 
lation at this time , for example, the Tagalog and Bicol regions 
were under the religious jurisdiction of the Franciscans, and 
from a report of 1 648,® we learn of the conditions of population 
around Manila* the village of Dilao (the present Paco in 
Manila) had 300 tributes,® or 1200 persons, the convent of 

• Census of the Philippine Islands 1903 Vol I, p 425 

*SeeW E Archtvcdd BMioJUo FiUpmo, Vol I 

’ It was estimated that one tnbute coiresponded to a family of four persons 
ai6 
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Our Lady of Loreto of San Pa!ok (Sanipaloc) had 200 trihutc.':, 
or 800 |)crsons, and the same number were under the convent 
of Santa Ana deSapa. North of Manila the convent of San 
Diego do Polo Iiad 300 tributes, or 1200 souls; the convent of 
San Francisco dc Meycauayan had 130 tributes, or 520 souls ; 
and San Martin do Ilocaue had 700 souls. The region around 
Laguna <lc IJay had Utile villages which became imix)rtanl 
towns : Santa Ursula dc Ilinahgonan, with 150 souls ; San Gcro- 
nimo dc Moron, 400; San lldcfonw dc 'Fanay, 340; Santa 
^taria Magdalena de Piliila, 1200; San Antonio dc Ih’la, 800; 
Santa Crux, 600; San Francisco dc Lumban, 2000; Santiago 
del’aete, 1000; La Nativhlad de PangnI, rSoo; San Pedro fie 
Siniloan, 450; Santa Maria de Mabitac, 800; Santa Maria dc 
Cal>oan,45o; San Parlolomc'dc Nagcarlang, 2S00; San Juan 
Bautista de Lillo, 1200; San Gregorio dc Majayjay, 4000; 
San Salvador de Cavinti. 450; and San Juan <lc Lueban. 
llie whole region had 22440 souls, fewer than at the time of 
Salcedo's conquest, and less than half the [wpulalion of 1591. 
In the same report the |>opuIation of the Bicol region, from 
Paracale to the end of Alhay, is given as 33,610. 'lliese figures 
give a dear idea of the growth of iwpulalton. 

Population about 1760. Father Delgado gives the Chris- 
tianjzctl population under the religious orders and the villages 
assigned to each aljout the middle of the eighlccnlh ccntuiy : 



Vn.i*crs 

S-nn 

The clerics 

»42 

147,360 

Auguslinians 

MS 

3 S 5.«;63 

Irandscans 

65 

141 . lOJ 

Jesuits 

*>J 

^09.537 

Dominicans 

SI 


Recollects 



Tot (it 


004,116 


It should be notctl that this enumeration of Christians does 
not include visilas, groups of huts, or missions.* 

‘See niairand Rolwrlson, The Philippine Iticnds, X4P3-lSpS,\’o\. XXVIII, 
p. i8o. The Arthur 11 . Clark Company, Publishers. 
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Population about 1800 The distnbution of population 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, during the period of 
transition from the oH missionaiy regime to the new and more 
liberal life of the nineteenth century, is best descnbed by 
Father Joaquin Martinez de Zumga, the Augustinian histonan, 
m his &ladiS}no de las Islas Filtpinas ^ Upon the basis of four 
persons for every tribute, the population m 1800 (Fig 33), as 
given by him, was i 561,251 

Laguna had 58 912 — only 10,000 more than it had in the 
first enumeration of encomiendas in 1591 The population of 
the Laguna de Bay region, which at the time of the conquest 
was reported to be large, seems to have diminished m the 
years foUowmg the conquest The population of Batangas was 
beginning to mcrease, at this time it had 15465 tributes, 
Taal alone having not fewer than 14,000 Mindoro, which 
had been depopulated by the ravages of the Moros, had in 
1735 a Christian population of about 8000, which had in 
aeased to about 12,000 m Zuniga’s time Cavite, although 
near Manila and contaming fertile valleys, had been slow m 
growmg, in 1735 there had been only 1211 tributes, and 
in Ziifliga’s time there were 5724 tnbutes and 859 mestizos 

North of Manila Zfiniga noted a lively commerce in Bulacan 
and Pampanga along the streams which flow mto Manila 
Bay Tarabobong, or Malabon, was then quite a center of 
trade and population "Formerly it was hardly more than a 
httle rancheria of fishers, dependent upon the pueblo of Tondo, 
but now has about 3000 tnbutes, or 15,000 souls,”' says 
Zumga "Half of them are Indians and the other half Chinese 
mestizos ” ' It is apparent from his description of central 
Luzon that the region where Nueva Eaja and Tarlac are 
today was then almost unpopulated Its few settlements were 
misSionSj the nearest to Manila being with 124 

tributes, or a population of about 600 Pampanga used to 

‘See Joaquin Martinez de Zfiniga Esiadismo de las Islas Fdtpmas 
MadnJ 1S93 
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TO Zuniga 

Shading InJicalrs a popubljon of unlno»m d«»tity. Dots indicalr a popub- 
tion of known density, each dot nrpreNcnling 10,000 people 
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include all the territory from Bulacan to "the missions of 
Cagayan and its mountains ” ^ Says Zuniga . 

Upper Pampanga [meaning thereby Nueva Ecija of today] is 
\'er> little populated, but the Jower part of the province has a 
numerous population, as have all the lands which are around the 
Bay of Manila within tide water ^ In the year 1738 this province 
had 9275 tributes of Indians and 870 of Chinese mestizos In the 
\ear 1799 this province had 16,6043 tributes of Indians and 2641 
of mestizos, and it is to be noted that at that time more than 3000 
tributes had been separated to form the province of Bataan. 

On the eastern part of Pangasinan was the mission of Tajmg, 
with its tnbutary chapel of San Nicolas, which had 279 tributes 
There were also other missions Pantabangan wdth 56 houses, 
and Carranglan with 82 In 2 ^mbales 1136 tributes were 
reported The increase of population on this coast was re- 
tarded by Moro pirates 

According to Ziifliga’s estimate, the archbishopric of Manila, 
consisting of Tondo, Cavite, Laguna, Pangasinan, Mindoro, 
Bulacan, Pampanga, Bataan, and Zambales had about 500,000 
souls including the Chinese mestizos, who paid 10,517 tributes 
In 1735 the total number of tributes was only 37,408, showing 
a population probably not exceeding 175,000 
The bishopric of Nueva Segovia consisted of the three Ho- 
cano provinces, Pangasinan, and Cagayan The Ilocano prov- 
inces had, in the enumeration of 1735, only 10,041 tributes, 
including Chinese mestizos, and in the year 1800 there were 
44,836 tributes of Filipinos and 631 of mestizos — the popu- 
lation thus increasing in sixty-five years from 50,000 to nearly 
a quarter of a million. Of Pangasinan Zuiiiga says 

In the lime of the conquest there were verj few people in Panga- 
sinan, as can be seen from andent and modern enumerations.* In 
*iVit: yeai 1735 Vney iound m the province (including Zambales, 
ivhich was afterwards separated and formed a province apart with 

» Joaqufn Martinez de ZUniga, Csladttmodelas Islas Filip, nas. Madrid, 1893 
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3209 tributes) only 14,661 tributes, and to-day there are numbered, 
between mestizos and natives, 20,556, which is a prodigious increase 
when we consider the many who died in the insurrection and those 
who have been remo^’ed from Zambales. 

The population of Cagayan had not increased so rapidly as 
that of the other provinces. It had 7036 tributes in 1735 and 
9888 tributes in 1800, thus showing fewer tributes than in the 
enumeration of 1591. 

The bishopric of Nueva Caceres comprised Camarines 
Norte, Camarines Sur, Albay, the islands of Ticao, Masbatc, 
and Catanduanes, the province of Tayabas, and the narrow 
eastern valley of Luzon, including Mauban, Baler, Binangonan 
and Casiguran. The total population of this bishopric was 
nearly 40,000 tributes, or 200,000 people. 

The bishopric of Cebu included Samar, Panay, Cebu, Leyte, 
Bohol, northern Mindanao, and the remainder of the Philip- 
pines. In all these islands there were 8114 tributes in 1735, or 
not more than 40,000 Christianized natives. At the time of 
Zdniga the population was 20,812! tributes of Indians and 
625 of mestizos, or about 100,000 persons. Samar province 
had 3042 tributes of Filipinos and 13 mestizos, or about 1 2,000 
persons. Of Leyte Zuniga wrote ; 

The tributes of the whole province are 6678 Indians and 37 
mestizos.^ If we add the Indians and mestizos of Samar it makes a 
sum of to,S6o tributes. In the year 1735 these two islands (of Leyte 
and Samar) made one province and had 11,331 tributes, from which 
can be seen that the people of these islands in place of increasing 
have diminished. No other reason need be sought for this than the 
incursions of the Moros, who, concealed in the many little bays, 
have made many ravages upon all the pueblos. 

On the eastern coast of Mindanao was the old Spanish post, 
Caraga, which in 1735 had 1357 tributes, and in 1800 had 
3497- The other Mindanao Spanish posts were Misamis and 

^ Joaqufn Xlartfnez de Zufiiga, Estaditmo de las Islas Filipinas. Madrid, 1893. 
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the fishermen and gardeners who hve in this neighborhood number 
according to the Dominican fathers who have them in charge from 
SIX to seven thousand souls 

The Chinese population increased so rapidly that it was 
reported there were about twenty five thousand of them 
massacred in the Chinese insurrection of 1603 

Early economic importance of Chinese settlements All 
early accounts state that the Chinese who settled in the 
Philippines after the Spanish occupation soon gained con 
siderable control of the economic hfe of Manila Bishop 
Domingo de Salazar gives a description of the Parian and its 
inhabitants 

This Panan has so adorned the city that I do not hesitate to 
affirm to your Majesty that no other known city m Espana or in 
these regions possesses anything so well worth seeing as this for 
in It can be found the whole trade of China with all kinds of goods 
and curious things which come from that country ^ In this 
Parian are to be found workmen of all trades and handicrafts 
This Parian is pro\ided with doctors and apothecaries who post 
m their shops placards printed m their own language announcing 
what they have to sell There are also many eatmg houses where 
the Sangleys and the natives take then meals and I have been 
told that these are frequented even by Spaniards 

Salazar admired the Chinese cleverness and dextenty in all 
kinds of handiwork he said that they perfected themselves 
m the various arts and 

produced marvelous work with both the brush and the chisel 
and I think that nothing more perfect could be produced than some 
of their marble statues of the Child Jesus which I have seen ^ 

The churches are beginning to be furnished with the images which 
the Sangleys make anti which we greatly lacked before 
The Chinese also did excellent work m embroidery A book 
binder from Mexico came to Manila but his trade was quicklj 

•lilar anl Kobe l^n T/e PH pptne Islands J4Qj-l8p8 Vol MI 
I P 3 4 6 Tie \rthur II Clark Company Publishers 
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tiVcn a\\a> from him bv hia Chinese ipprcnlicc, ^\ho up 
lus own binder}, excelling his mister Sili^ar continues 

There ire manv gardeners among the Sanglci*^, who m places 
which seemed lotalh unproducUve are raising man\ good \cge 
tables of the kinds that grow m I^pafla and m Mexico * Thej keep 
the market here as well supplied as that of Madnd or 'sahmanca 
Thc\ make chairs, bridle^ and stirrups of so gtiod a qualilx and so 
chcaplx that some merchants wish to load a cargo of these articles 
for Mexico 

Manx linkers make bread with the wheat and fine flour which 
the> bnng from China, and sell it m the market place and along 
the streets This has much benefited the citx , for ihcv make good 
bread and «cll it at low cost , and although this land possesses much 
nee, manx now u<c bread xxho did not ilo so licforc Thej arc so 
accommodating that when one has no moncx to pax for the bread, 
thej gixc him cretht and mark it on a lallx It happens that man} 
soldiers gel food this xxaix all through the > car and the linkers nexer 
fail to proxide them xxath all the hrcail thex need Hib, has been a 
great help for the poor of this cux for had thex not found ihia 
refuge the) would suffer xx-ant The ^anglcx-s sell meal of animaU 
raised in this eounfr) , as swine detr and carabaos The) al o 
sell man) fowK and eggs and if thex did not sell them we all would 
suffer vxant The) arc so mient upon making a lix chhocKi that ex cn 
split wood IS sold m the Panin The ciix finds most of its suste- 
nance m the fish xxhich these Sanglex-s sell thex catch so much of 
it ex erx da) that the surplus is left in the streets and thex sell it at 
so low cost that for one real one can hux a sufficient quantilx of 
fish to supplj dinner and supper for one of the leading houses in 
the citx 

Among the benefits rcccixctl U) Manila from the Chinese 
was their work as stone masons and makers of bricks and lime, 
mre- so lod uorkecl *X 3 thst the 

Spaniards ”art able to build fine houses of hexxn stone at a 
low cost * It IS xxonderful to see xxilh xxhat rapuht) man) 

‘ Ub r and Rol>crt<»n Tl' ) hhppiMf Ijlinds ijoj-r?®.? \o 1 \It pp •*37- 
J 0 e Xrthurll Clark Com|)an>, 1 ulli hers 
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sumptuous houses, churches, monasteries, hospitals, and a fort 
are being built ” The effect on Spanish industries however, 
was disastrous Bishop Salazar said that because people bought 
their clothes from the Sangleys, who made everything at low 
cost, the handicrafts of the Spaniards died out 

The power of the Chmese soon manifested itself in their 
ability to control the public offiaals Governor Nino de Tavora 
reported to the king 

They are as freehanded m their bribes as interested m their 
gams ^ As they have control of all the merchandise tradmg gams, 
and mechanical trades of the country, their extreme readiness to 
scatter bribes is remarkable There is no Spaniard secular or re 
hgious who obtains his food clothing or shoes, except through 
them Consequently there is scarce a Sangley who does not have 
his protector 

In 1603 the Chinese of Manila revolted, and about twenty 
five thousand of them were massacred As a result there was 
no Chmese labor available and no Chmese goods could be 
bought The economic crisis resulting from this situation is 
another mdication of the important r6Ie the Chinese had as 
sumed since the decadence of Filipmo industry Morga thus 
explains that crisis and the mental attitude of the Spaniards 
at the time 

After the end of the war the need of the city began, for because 
of not having Sangleys who worked at the trades, and brought m 
all provisions there was no food, nor any shoes to wear, not even 
at excessive prices * The native Indians are very far from exer 
cising those trades, and have even forgotten much of farming and 
raising of fowls cattle and cotton and the weaving of cloth which 
they used to do m the days of their paganism and for a long time 
after the conquest of the country In addition to this, people 
thought that Chinese vessels would not come to the islands with 
food and merchandise, on account of the late revolution Above 

‘Blair and Robertson The PI ihppne Islands 1493-18^8 Vot XXIl p 250 
The Arthur II Oark Company pBbli«hers » Ibid Vot X\I, pp 41 43 
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all they lived not wothout fenr and suspicion that, instead of the 
merchant vessels an armed fleet would attack Manila, in order to 
avenge the death of their Sangleys All conspired to sadden the 
mmds of the Spaniards ‘ 

Later Chinese inunigrahon Ihe Spaniards had always 
endeavored to limit the number of Chinese coming to the 
Phibppmes, for as earlv as 1574 the Spanish sense of security 
had been disturbed by the attack of Limahon, and the insur- 
rection of 1603 enhanced this feeling of fear and suspicion 
But economic necKsity forced the Spaniards to admit the 
Chinese, although in limited numbers and in order to attract 
them back after the massacre of 1603, they even returned 
part of the confiscated Chinese property 

From the fiscal’s letter to the king we learn the number of 
Chinese coming to Manila and the number of those who 
remained without license by the aty cabildo 

In the j ear sixteen hundred and four, there were 457 , and m the 
>ear sixteen hundred and five they had mcreased to 1648 as is 
^hown b) the official statement which I enclose * From this it will 
be seen that during this said >ear of sixteen hundred and five there 
came from Chma 3977, and that 3687 returned, so that 290 re- 
mained here, making vnth those of the previous year a total of 747 
There actually remained 1648, hence it is evident that, besides 
those who were registered, 901 came here This has been done by 
granting licenses to many to live and make their abode outside of 
the cit>, among the mountains and m other places where they 
easilj receive those who disembark before the vessel has come here, 
or after the ships have set out on their return voyage 

In \new of this rapid increase owing to the offiaals’ desire 
to receive the hcense fees paid by the Chinese for the privilege 
of remaining a royal decree of 1606, repromulgated in 1620 and 

‘ See Blair and Robertson Tke Pkthppme Islands, 149^1808 Vol XIII, 
PP 223-524, Vo) XIV p 2© aad Vol XVI pp 295 296 The Arthur H 
Clark Company Publishers 

^Seeftid Vol \I\ pp 38 50 


* Ibid \oI XI\ pp 150-151 
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1622, limited the number of Chinese m the Philippines to 6000 
The same decree was careful to provide that "commerce and 
relationship shall be continued ” and that the limitation "shall 
not be any reason for not treatmg them well That this limi 
tation was hard to enforce is the testimony of Morga, who said 

In order to remedy aU the abo\e, it was ordered that the vessels 
should not bring so many people of this kind, under penalties that 
are executed that when the vessels return to China they take 
these Sangleys back with them that only a convenient number of 
merchants remain in hlanila m the Parian and the mechanics of 
all necessary trades and that these must have written license 
under severe penalties * In the execution of this an auditor of the 
Audiencia is engaged by special commission every year together 
with some assistants On petition of the city cabildo he usually 
allows as many Sangleys to remain as are necessary /or the service 
of all trades and occupations The rest are embarked and com 
pelled to return m the vessels going to China and a great deal of 
force and violence is necessary to accomplish it 

In 1621 Archbishop Serrano reported to the king 

There are at present more than suteen thousand Chinese m this 
city of Manila who have received license to stay m the country * 
In addition about one third as many generally remain without 
having a license, so that on good computation, there are now more 
Chinese in the country than there were sixteen and a half y ears ago, 
when they revolted and made war on us 


He explains that this is. the reason why the Spaniards could 
not go out of Manila to pursue the Dutch and other enemies 
He also gives the reason for the rapid increase of Chinese m 
spite of ordinances limiting their number , namely 


the^ greed for the eight pesos that each one pays for the license 
to remain m the country, and the excessive profits gained by the 


• Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands 1493-1808 \ol \XII PP la? 
158 The \rthur H Gark Company 
*Ibid Vol \VI PP 195 J96 


Publishers 


*Ibid \oI X\ PP 96-97 
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numerous agents of justice whom the governors have introduced, 
unnecessarily and in violation of wha! your Majesty h;Ls so piously 
ruled and ordained. 

In 1639 the Chinese population had risen to between 30,000 
and 40,000, but this year saw another Chinese revolt, which 
resulted in the rctlucllon of the Chinese population to 7000. 
One cause of this revolt tvas the decision of Governor Sebastian 
Hurtado de Corcuera (1635-1644) not to send the galleon to 
Acapulco in 1638, because in passing through Mc.vico he had 
found so much cloth from Manila stored in the warehouses; 
as a result, the Chinese found less silver In the Philippines 
than their business rcquirerl. Another cause of Chinese dis- 
content was the excessive contributions levied on them, in 
money and supplies, to meet the expenses of so many armwl 
fleets and the wars.* 

New immigrants soon took the place of those killed in 1639. 
The Plulippincs were again threatened by Chinese Inmion 
in 1662, when Kue-Sing, a famous Chinese pirate, demanded 
the submis.sion of the Islands, and to that end sent a Domini- 
can missionarj* to i\fanila. The Spaniards and Filipinos were 
alarmed; preparations for defending the city were hastily 
made, and (he Chinese \%'crc ordered to leave the countrj'. 
This action so angerwl the Chinese that they revolted. They 
were soon repulsed by the artillcrv’ and later quieted by a 
proclamation allowing them to remain. Many Christian 
Chinese decidcil to remain. The death of Kue-Sing, however, 
before the Spanish reply reached him, savcrl the Philippines 
from another Chinese invasion. * 

Toward the end of the seventeenth cenlurj’ about 6000 
Chinese were reported in the PhUippincs. In 1709 there was 
another order expelling them, with the exception of those 
artisans who were essential to the life of the community and 

• See lUair and Rof>erlV)n, The Phitipptne Ishnds, i40^iSg!i, Vol. XXTX, 
pp. 208-JsS. The Arthur II. Gark Company, Publishers. 
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those employed by the government Spanish writers praise 
these measures alleging that '’under the pretense of agricul 
ture the Chinese carry on trade , they are cunning and careful, 
makmg money and sending it to Chma so that they defraud 
the Philippines annually of an enormous amount ’ ‘ Foreign 
authors however complain that art trade and commerce 
had not recovered from these severe blows fortunately, how 
ever the Chinese are returning through the corrupt connivance 
of the governor and offiaals ' 

The eighteenth century may be regarded as the era of ex 
pulsions of Chinese just as the seventeenth century may be 
considered the era of Chinese massacres The mam reason for 
expelling the Chinese was their monopoly of trade, which 
deprived the Filipmos of an important means of earning their 
hving at least such is the explanation which generally appears 
m the royal decrees issued * 

A decree of 1744 again ordered the expulsion of the Chinese , 
this decree was repromulgated m later years After the Eng 
hsh had invaded Manila m 1762, there were more decrees is 
sued, expelling the Chinese who sided with the enemy The 
stream of Chinese immigration, however, before long flowed 
back into Mamla, and "appropnated nearly all the retail 
trade” to itself 

Racial amalgamation From the enumerations of popula 
tion already discussed m which the Chinese mestizos in each 
community were separately listed, we get an idea of how 
rihpmo population was affected by admixture with the 
Chinese In Mamla (espeaally in the distncts of Tondo, 
Bmondo, and Santa Cruz) and in the provinces near it (such 
as Bulacan and Pampanga), the importance and wealth of 
the Chinese were particularly apparent 

‘FcodoT Jagor Tra\cts in the Philippines m Cmg s TJ e Tormer Phihp- 
pmes through I-oreign Eyes Phil ppme 1 ducation Company, igi6 

’ See \Iigucl Rodrigue? Bemi Dettonanodeiu Admintslraain it EilipiMS 
i838 
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Here, perhaps more than el*ie\\hcrc m the Phihppme^i, the 
Chinese settled as residents and colonizers of the countr), intcr- 
marrjang na(i\c families, and becoming the possessors of 
estates and properties and the controllers of commerce ‘ 

That the union of the Chinese and the Filipmo produced a 
progressne social tJ^)e is the testimony of carK enters San 
Antonio described this ncvi type m 1 738 

At the present time, all this archipelago, and cspeciall} these 
islands of the Tagalogs, arc full of another race of mestizos, uho 
nere not found at the first di«co\crj, whom we call Sanglc} mcsli 
zos, who arc descended from Indian women and Chinese men* 
Forsince trade With them [i c , the Sanfilc> s] has been andis,sofre» 
quent, and ^ manj remain in these islands under pretext of trade, 
and lhe\ are the ones who suppl> these islands with clothing, food, 
and other products, those who have mixed with the Indian women 
in mamage are numerous, and for this purpose thc> become 
Chnstians, and from them ha\c resulted so man> mestizos that one 
cannot count them Thc> arc all Christians, and quite commonl> 
well disposed, and \cr) industrious and ci\ahzcd TTiev take pnde 
in imitating the Turopcans in c\cr>thing, but their imitation is 
onl) a cop) The) inhabit the same Milages wath the Tagdlogs, 
but arc not reckoned with them, since for the reckoning of the 
king the) belong to a difTcrcnl bod> The women arc more like 
the Sanglc)'s or Chinc<c, but the men not «o much , however, these 
inherit from them ambition, m their continual industr) 

Japanese imnugration We have .alrcad) discussed the 
earl) trade relations between Japan and the Philippines With 
this trade there came to Manila man) Japanese merchants, 
although, according to Jlorga, the) were not so numerous as 
the Chinese 

Those* who become Christians prove ver) good, and are ver> 
devout and observant in their religion, for only the desire for 

* Census of the I hilippine Islands 1903 \ol I p 489 

* niair and Robertson The Philippine idands \oI XL pp 301 

30J The Arthur H Clark Company lubluhers 

* Ibid V ol W I pp iqS-ioq 
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salvation incites them to adopt our religion, so that there are many 
Christians m Japon Accordmgly they return freely, and without 
opposition to their own country At most there are about five 
hundred Japanese of this nation m Manila, for they do not go to 
other parts of the islands and such is their disposition that they 
return to Japon and do not tarry in the islands consequently very 
few of them usually remain in the islands They are treated very 
cordially as they are a race that demand good treatment and it is 
advisable to do so for the friendly relations between the islands 
and Japon 

In 16:9 according to Hernando de los Rios Coronel, “about 
two thousand Japanese generally reside m that city , and 
as trading ships come annually many Japanese remain there ” ^ 
In 1621 Archbishop Serrano reported that the number of 
Japanese m Manila exceeded three thousand 

The Japanese had their special settlement assigned to them, 
between the Sangley Parian and the suburb of Laguio (Paco) 
near the monastery of La Candelana de Dilao ' Japanese 
Christians are ministered to m that convent, and have their 
own Japanese minister ” * 

The Spaniards in Manila were generally more fearful of 
Japanese attacks than of danger from the Chinese, for it was 
acknowledged by all that the Japanese were a spirited brave 
warlike race who would not su0er ill treatment, and who 
sometimes rose in revolt The Japanese insurrection of 1606 
has been described by Morga The Audiencia wished to drive 
a number of Japanese from the aty on account of their tur 
bulence, but when this was attempted and force employed, the 
Japanese resisted, even to the point of taking arms It was 
necessary for the Spaniards also to take arms, and some on 
each side wished to give battle This was postponed by various 
means, however, until the Japanese were fjuieted through the 

‘Blair and Robertson The Phtltf^ne Islands 140J-189S Vol XVIII 
p 308 The Arthur 11 Qark Company, Publishers 

’ Ibid \ ol XXXV, p 2 79 
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strenuous efforts of certam of the religious Af tenv ard as many 
Japanese as possible ere embarked m vessels, although they 
resented it greatly 

This \\-as one of the greatest dangers that has threatened Manila, 
for the Spaniards V, ere few in number, and the Japanese more than 
one thousand e hundred, and they are a spirited and very mettle 
some race * Had the> come to blows on this occasion, the Spaniards 
would hat e fared lU 

The insurrection of 1607 resulted m the loss of many lives 
on both sides The immediate cause of this insurrection was 
the arbitrarj measure issued b> the gov emor general ordenng 
all the Japane^'C to work m the suburbs of 'Manila'* 

Why Japanese imrmgration stopped Undoubtedlj the 
Japanese hke the Chinese would have continued to come to 
the Philippines, settling here and taking an important part 
m the economic life of this country, had not the activntics of 
the Chnstian missionanes m Japan, together with their 
political designs against that empire, brought about the adop- 
tion of a polic} of isolation on the part of Japan earlv in the 
seventeenth century As a phase of this policy of isolation 
the Christians in Japan were persecuted Beginning m 1638 
Japan was closed to Europeans for over two hundred years 
Durmg these two centuneb Japan was cut off from the rest 
of the world 

Spanish immigration The Spanish occupation was follow ed 
by intennamage between the Spaniard and the Tilipino, and 
produced its effect in moclifjang to some extent the racial 
type of the population Few of the Spaniards who came to 
the Philippines during the early years left descendants A 
letter WTitten by a Spanish sea captain in the last years of the 
sixteenth century states that "the country is verj unvvhole 

* Bhir and Robertson The PhthppttK I^ands l4gy-i8gS Vol \tr p 6r 
The \rthur H Clark Companj Publishers 

* Sec Manuel de AzeSrraja > Palmero La Ltberiod de Cpmerno en las Istas 
fdi^inai.chap \m- Madrid 187* 
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some for us Spaniards, for withm these twenty years, of the 
14,000 which have gone to the Phihppmes, there are 13 000 
of them dead, and not past 1000 of them left ahve ” ^ 

With the exception of the reUgious orders there were very 
few Spaniards m the Philippines until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century In his Esiadisino de las Islas Ftliptnas,^ 
Martinez de Zumga gives the proportion of mixed Spanish 
blood m the Phihppmes at the beginnmg of that century m 
the whole archipelago there were about 14,000 famihes, or 
tributes, m which there was Spanish blood, or a proportion of 
4 8 per cent m a total Chnstian population of about 277,000 
famihes The number of mestizo famihes was greatest in the 
distncts of Tondo, Pampanga, Bulacan, and Cavite In these 
four districts there were respectively 3528, 2641, 2007, and 
859 mestizo iamihes, out of the total native and mestizo 
famihes numbering, respectively, 18,065, 19 245, 18,593, and 
6583 The approximate percentages of mestizo families to 
the total number of famihes for the four districts were, re- 
spectively, 13 9, 13 7, 10 8, and 13 The proportion was 
small m Mindoro, Leyte, and Tayabas, there being only 12 
mestizo famihes in the latter district out of a total of 7408 
In Laguna there were 336 mestizo famihes out of a total of 
14,728, and in Batangas, 451 out of a total of 15,465 In 
Boilo, the proportion was only 166 mestizo families out of a 
total of 29,889 Cebu had 625 mestizo famihes out of a total 
of 2i 437 This proportion of about 5 per cent of mixed 
Spamsh blood remained substantially the same till the end 
of the Spanish regime ’ 

‘Hakluyt Foyagej (edition 1598-1600) Vol I, p 560 

> See Blair and Robertson Tht Pktltppmn Iilands, i4p^i8s>S, Vol I p 539 
and Vol II pp 31, $4, 1x3 The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

*Sec "Hutory of Population ’ in Census of the Philippine Islands 1903 
Vol I p 479 The figures in this account cannot be accepted for the compiler 
in using MarUncz de ZfSmga confused the number of native families with the 
total number of families This latter figure is reached by adding together the 
number of native and mcstuo families as given in the Estadismo 
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II Educational and Social Progress 

Colleges and schools Strange as it maj seem to ns today, 
the first educational institutions established by the Spaniards 
v.ere for the higher branches of learning As early as 1601 
ecclesiastical license was granted the order of the Jesuits to 
found the College of San Jose, which fiounshed and gave 
instruction m philosophy, theolog> , and the humanities until 
the expulsion of the Jesuits m 1768 Then it was virtually 
incorporated into the University of Santo Tomas, givmg 
courses m medicme and pharmacj till the end of the Spamsh 
regime 

The Uni\ersity of Santo Tomas, estabhshed m 1611, was 
formally opened m 1619 It gave mstruction m theology, 
philosophy, and the humanities, as well as the learned profes 
sions of those days According to its records, during the period 
from 1645 to 1734 it had an enrollment of 12,295 philosophy 
and 20^0 m theology, from 1734 to 1820 it had 12,250 m 
philosophy, 2190 m theology, 1680 in canon law, and 3360 in 
avil law, and in later >earsof the nineteenth century attend 
ance increased considerabl) The influence of this university 
on the intellectual hfe of the Philippines has been great To 
quote a contemporary authority on education 

After all indictments ha\e been brought against the mstitution 
and after all adverse criticisms ha\e been heard, the facts reraam 
and will remain that the intellectual moaement of the Fihpmo 
people was centralized in this university for centuries and that this 
msUtution, combinmg scientific mterests ivith religion and patriotic 
interests, has been able to nse to the height required bv the circum 
stances of the period, and has fulfilled the aspirations of all true 
!o\ ers of Christian and Spanish ci\'ilization ^ 

Secondary mstruction also was given in the two college of 
San Jose and Santo Tomas, but the oldest of all secondary 

' CamiloObias Ediicalton mlhe Phhf pint Islands under Hit Spanish R/gime 
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institutions is the College of San Juan de Letran which was 
started as an orphanage for boys by Juan Geronimo Guerrero 
in 1620 — in fact until 1706 it was called Seminary for 
Orphan Boys of Saint Peter and Saint Paul Primary as well 
as secondary mstruction has been given in this institution 
since the beginmng From early days schools and orphanages 
for girls also were established two of the oldest being the 
College of Santa Isabel established m 1632 and the College 
of Santa Catalina started in 1696 In these and others 
which served as retreats for girls many received Chnstian 
education 

Primary education dunng the Spanish regime until the 
reforms of 1863 was directly in charge of the religious mis 
sionanes As early as 1550 one of the Laws of the Indies 
provided for the establishment of schools where Spanish 
should be taught ‘ In instructions to Governor Francisco 
Tello de Guzman (1596-1602) it was ordered that the mission 
anes instead of learnmg the native languages should teach the 
natives Spanish ^ and m the seventeenth century at least three 
similar decrees were issued accordmg to LeRo> * Dunng the 
eighteenth century four royal decrees required Spanish to be 
taught m the schools and the Ordinances of Good Government 
ordered the alcaldes mayor to request the pansh pnests to 
build schools m all the villages ® Still another decree ordered 
that no other language than the Spanish should be used in the 
convents monastenes or m judiaal extra judicial or domes 
tic affairs ■* 

The mis'sionaries conducted the schools but did not comply 
with the order requiring the teachmg to be m Spanish A 
French traveler Le Gentil wnting m 1781 says 

» See Bla r and Robertson The Pk I pp ne Islands Z4ps~i8i)S Vol XLV 
p i8s n The Arthur H Clark Con^asy Publishers 

* See Pol J al Sasnee Q arlerly Deconber 903 

* See Bla r and Robertson T/eP/ I pp elsla ds 1493-189$ Vol L p 261 
The Arthur II Qark Company PuUishets 

‘ See lb d \ ol XLV p 221 
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According to an ordinance of the king, renewed, perhaps, a hun 
dred times, the religious are ordered to teach CastiUan to the >oung 
Indians * But his Majesty, the Spaniards of Manila have assured 
me umversallj, has not jet been obeyed to this day, and has not 
been able to succeed in having the ordinances executed Public 
schools are to be seen at a half league's distance from Manila w here 
the youth are taught but good care is taken not to teach them 
Castilian They are taught the language of the country 

According to Zuniga, when Governor Sim6n de Anda > Sal 
azar (1762-1764) ordered that no one could become a goberna 
dorallo unless he knew Spanish, it became necessary m almost 
all the \nUages to take the ser\ants of the curates in order to 
get qualified men * 

Pnnbng and publications 'The early publications of the 
Spanish missionaries and the dc\elopment of printing m the 
Phibppmes are of interest to the student of printing m general 
In this country the art of printing dates from before the first 
English settlement in America As early as 1593 Governor 
Gomez Perez Dasmannas, in a letter to the king, referred to 
having permitted the pnnting of the Chnstian doctrine m the 
Tagalog language and also m Chinese ’ 

The first knowm printer m the Philippines was Juan de Vera, 
a Chnstian Chinese, who after 1602 pnntcd works on the 
Chnstian religion for the missionaries After 1610 there are 
books pnnted by Tomas Pinpin, the "prince of Filipino print 
ers,” as Retana calls him, his name appeanng on books 
printed as late as 1639 He worked in the printing shops 
established in Abucay, Bataan, Binondo, Manila, Pila Laguna 
the University of Santo Tomas, and the College of San Jose 
Accordmg to Retana, the Santo Tomas press has been in 

^ Blair and Robertson The PMtpptne Islands r^pj-rSpS Vo! XXMII 
p 211 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

* See ibid Vol XLM pp 333 334 

‘SeetV E Retana Orlgenes delalmprenla Fthpina igii Nocopjofthis 
has yet been found some ha\e conjectured that this Christian doctnne was 
pnnted from block instead of movable type 
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continuous existence under the same ownership and manage- 
ment for a longer time than any other in the world 

That the early missionaries not only preached their Chris- 
tian teachings but also printed them so as to reach a greater 
number of converts is shown by the list of their pubhcations 
up to 1800 Says Bourne 

An exammation of J T Medina’s monumental work on printing 
in Manila and of Retana’s supplement reveals nearly five hundred 
titles of works printed m the islands before 1800 ’ This of course 
takes no account of the works sent or brought to Spam for publica 
tion, which would necessarily comprise a large proportion of those 
of general rather than local interest, including of course the most 
important histones To these should be added no small number of 
grammars and dictionaries of the native languages, and missionarj 
histones, that have never been printed The monastic presses m 
the islands naturally were chiefly used for the production of works 
of rehgious edification, such as catechisms, narratives of missions, 
martyrdoms, lives of saints, religious histones, and hand books to 
the native language Simpler manuals of devotion, rosaries, cate- 
chisms, outlines of Christian doctrine, stones of martyrdoms, etc , 
were translated for the Indians Of these there were about sixty in 
the Tagal, and from three to ten or twelve each in the Visayan, 
Vicol, Pampanga, Ilocan, Panayan, and Pangasinin languages * 

It w’as the ability of the Filipinos to read these manuals of 
devotion and catechisms, as well as the fact that simple 
vocabularies were prepared for teaching the reading of the 
various Philippine languages, that explains their reputation for 
a high degree of literacy during the Spanish regime. 

If,^ as IS credibly asserted, the knowledge of reading and writing 
was more generally diflused m the Philippines than among the 
common people of Europe, we have the singular result that the 

‘ Blair and Robertson, The Pktlipptne Idands, T49}-i8p8, Vol I. pp 78-80 
The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

*SeeJ T 'SMtHi, La Imprmla enifaniiadesde eus orlgettes fujsla iSio i8g6 
Seeal'oW E.Retana, AJiaonetyOisemtatfMes a la fmpren/j en JIf am/a 1890 
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islands contained relaU%elN more people who could read, and less 
reading matter of an\ but purcl> religious interest, than anj other 
communit> in the world 

Commenting vpon the catalogueof Philippine books, Bourne 
sa>s ”His collection did not contain so far as I noticed a 
single ‘ocular histoncal narratuc in Tagal or anj thing in 
natural saence ” * 

Summary of social progress LcRo> «;ummarizcs the social 
condition of the I ihpinos as follows 

Bj 1700 about three fourths of a million souls were baptized and 
•settled in orderh communities, clothed m a modified European 
st\le, fimiliarized with the catechism and with \'anous religious 
exercises pnntcd for them in their name dialects and were attend 
mg mass and hearing «crmons in those dialects m stone structures 
wherein Europe reems for the moment to be transplanted into the 
Far East ’ The principles of that great bod\ of law with which the 
name of Justinian is identifietl onlj as a sort of mlcrmcdiar) land 
mark had in some degree been pul into practice m this detached 
portion of the non indindualistic Orient 

Chanta and education (though the latter was confined mamlj to 
religious matters) were works whidi went hand in hand from the 
first, Manila had its hospitals ncarlj half a centurj before the 
Pilgrims came to Pljinouth, and Uicre had been a college founded 
there at the aery opening of the seaentcenth Centura The first 
pnnting press in the Philippines was at work before the founding 
of Jamestown and little pamphlets of religious instruction m the 
dialects, as well as more weighty publications in Spanish, were 
multiplied during the succeeding centurj , we cannot lo-daj call 
these works of the friars scholarly, but, considering ihcir times and 
their purposes, ihcj are not the less notable 

Woipan occupies a higher position in the Philippines than she 
eaer did in an> other Oriental counlij, and indeed, there are feav 
places m the world where she plajs a more prominent and mde- 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islandt 149^-1898 \ol I p 80 The 
Arthur II Clark Compan) Publishers 

* James A LeRoy, Tie Americans tn the Philippines Vol I Houghton 
Mifflin Company 1914 
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pendent part, not only in the affairs of the familj , but also in the 
life of the community, and even m many instances m busmess , a 
glance at the More and pagan communities and at the other peoples 
of the Orient compels the belief that this is due to the introduction 
of Christianity into this segregated portion of the East 

Just as the new soaal environment created by the advent 
of the Spaniards induced the Filipinos to think highly of a 
military career so we find them attracted by the other new 
opportunities for advancement offered by the new regime 
Since a religious career earned with it a social standing, many 
Fihpmos of distinction flocked to it As early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century Father Delgado says 

I know some seculars m the islands who although Indians, can 
serve as an example and confusion to the European priests ‘ 
Those reared m any of the four colleges in Manila for the clerical 
estate are all the sons of chiefs people of distinction among the 
Indians themselves, and not of the ttmaua or of the class of oUpon, 
as the Visayan says, or maharUca or aUptn, as the Tagalog calls 
the slaves and freedmen Furthermore, when the most illus* 
trious bishops promote any of these men to holy orders they do not 
proceed blindly, ordering any one whomever to be advanced — but 
only with great consideration and prudence, and after informing 
themselves of his birth and his morals and examimng and testing 
him first before the ministry of souls is entrust»‘d to hun , and to 
sa> the contrary is to censure the most illustrious prelates, to whom 
we owe so much veneration and reverence 

He says further that although some of the native priests had 
turned out badly, they should not all be condemned "Con 
sequently, it is not to be wondered at that the most illustrious 
prelates and bishops should ordain Indians here and m Nueva 
Espafia. and m other parts of •' i 

‘Blair and Robertson Tf e fkdtpptnt Ulandi Vol XL pp 278- 

375 n The Arthur It Clark Company ruUisbers 
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Besides the religious and miUtary careers, the Fdipmos ^sere 
attracted to the learned profesaons of Ian and mediane'and 
pharmacy, espeaally during the nineteenth century 

m Labor and Service of Filipinos 

Fihpino labor WTiat part did Filipino labor play in the 
mitenal development of the Philippines^ IVliat has been 
said about the early economic importance of Chinese labor is 
likely to give the impression that Filipino laborers were mere 
onlookers in the matenal upbuilding of their country Such, 
however, was not the case In our study of early industries 
we saw how the Filipinos abandoned them during the period 
of conquest, on account of the great amount of forced labor 
required by the government m its construction of public works 
In this section we shall see how Filipino labor continued to 
be v aluable not only as an economic factor but assumed even 
greater importance and rendered even more valuable service 
in connection wath the nomndustrial activities of the com 
munity and the government 

Filipinos m industry In 1738 the Jesuit Father Pedro 
Munllo wrote his estimate of Filipino labor and its economic 
value 

They are most clever in an> handiwork, not m inventing but in 
imitating what lhe> see ‘ Thej are most beautiful wTiters, and 
there are many tailors and barbers among them The) are excellent 
embroiderers [Figs 34 and 37], painters goldsmiths, and engravers 
whose burm has not the hke in all the Indias , as is seen clearh 
m the many good engravings [Figs 35 38 and 39] that they make 
daily They are good sculptors, gilders, and carpenters They make 
the water craft of these islands, the galleys, pataches, and ships of 
the Acapulco line They art sts sadevsy artiUejy meD, diverSr 
for there is scarcely an Indian who cannot swim excellently They 
are the under pilots of these seas They are very expert m making 

‘ Blair and Robertson The Phihppuie Jdauds lifpj-jSpS Vol XL, pp 290- 
292 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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bejuquillos, which are gold chains of a very delicate and exquisite 
workmanship They make hats, petates or rugs, and mats, from 
palm-leaves, rattan, and mto, which are very beautiful and embroid- 
ered with various kinds of flowers and figures. They are remark- 
able mechanics and puppet-showmen, and they make complicated 
mechanisms which, by means of figures, go through various motions 
with propriety and accuracy. There are some jewelers [Fig 36]. 
They make powder, and cast swivel-guns, cannon, and bells I have 
seen them make guns as fine as those of Europa. There are three 
printing houses m Manila, and all have Indian workmen. They 



Fio 34 EitBRoroERED PiBa Cauisa useP by Rtzal's 
Great-Grandmother 

Courtesy of Dr. Pardo de Tavera 


have great abihty in music. There is no village however small, 
that has not its suitable band of musicians for the services of 
the Church. They have excellent voices — sopranos, contraltos, 
tenors, and basses. Almost all of them can play the harp, and 
there are many ^^olinists, rebeck, oboe, and flute players. The 
most remarkable thing is, that not only do those whose trade it is. 
make those instruments, but various Indians make guitars, flutes, 
harps, and violins, for pleasure, with their holes and machetes. 
And by the mere seeing those instruments played, they learn 
them almost without any teaching; and the same thing occurs in 
other things. 

Commenting upon this estimate, Father Juan Jose Delgado 
added an appreciation of the valuable service of Filipino 
labor : 
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This IS what I ather Mu^^Iosa^s, but he left the most important 
things in the inkhorn * I will add them here, as 1 ha\c heard them 
afhrmed man> times bj the Spaniards m Cavntc, naraolj ^\^^o are 
the men who con\c^ and conduct the «;hips and galleons from 
Acapulco and other kingdoms? Is it the Spaniards? A^^k that of 
the pilots, masters and boatswains and thej will all afTirm that 



Fig 35 Encramng of Costcmf^ 

Tbs was executed in 1734 by Crur UaRay a Tajalog engraver (Lourtcs> of 
Dr Pardo d« Tavern) 


this great and inestimable good is due to the Indian alone 
Besides this, who are the people who support us in the«e lands and 
those who furnish us food? Perhaps the Spaniards dig haiwe^t and 
plant throughout the islands? Of a '^ureU, no for when the\ 
arnve at Manila ihe> are ail gentlemen The Indians are the ones 
who plow the lands who sow the nee who keep it clear [of weeds] 
who tend it who harvest it who thrash it out wnth their feet — and 


* Blair and Robertson The Phhppme Idaids \ol XL pp 29 - 

294 The Arthur H Clark Companv Publishers 
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not onl> the nee which is consumed m Manih, but that throughout 
the niipinas — and there is no one m all the islands who can deny 
me that Besides this who cares for the cattle ranches? The 
Spaniards? Certainly not The Indians are the ones who care for 
and manage and tend the sheep and cattle by which the Spaniards 
are supported Who rears the swine? Is it not the same Indians? 
UTio cultivates the fruits of the earth? of which there is alwajs 
abundance m the islands, 
unless unfavorable weather, 
Jricusts OT some other accj 
dent cause their loss? Who 
provides Manila and the 
Spaniards with oil ? Is it not 
the poor Vi5a>an Indians, 
who bring it m their vessels 
annuall> ? Who furnishes so 
great profit to the Spaniards 
m Manila with balate and 
sigay , and who buys those 
products very cheaply from 
the wretched Indians, and 
resells them for double the 
sum to the pataches of the 
coast and to the Sangleys? 
WTio guide and convey us to 
the villages and missions and 
serve us as guides sailors, 
and pilots? Perhaps it is the 
Spaniards? No, it is the In 
diars themselves, with theu: 
so exaggerated magmfied, and heightened laziness Is this the 
thanks that we give them, when we are conquering them in their 
own lands, and have made ourselves masters in them and are 
served b\ them almost as hj slaves? We ought to give God 
our Lord majjy }h 2 j>ks heesaso He rrramfams us onfy fAroug* 
the affection and by the useful labors of the Indians in this land, 
and He would perhaps have already driven us hence if it were 
not for this usefulness of theirs, and for the salvation of the 



Silver Cross 

This was made by a Fihpmo artist %bout 
the end of the eighteenth century (Cour 
tesyofDr Pardo de Tavera) 
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Indians We also o^^e man> thanks to the Indians, since God our 
Lord sustains us in their lands b> their means, and because \se 
uould die of slar^ation if the} did not sustain us, provide us mth 
food serve us, and conduct us through the islands with so much 
love and secuntj that the) would all first perish before the father 
m whatever penis arise 

Fibpmos m the army and navy. Undoubtcrlly one of the 
mam reasons why the Fibpmos abandonctl their ancient indus 
tries was the fact that the) were drafted into the Spanish 
military service The Malay temperament is naturally adven 
turous and inclined to mihtar) and seafaring life, and the 
honors and rewards oiTered b) the Spaniards to the leading 
Filipinos who entered military service were but additional 
incentivcij lo the people to enter the army 

Continuing his defense of the service of Filipinos, Father 
Delgado says 

These and many other like things were overlooked by Father 
Munllo, who was enraptured b) their music, engraving, and rugs ‘ 
B) the aforesaid, one will see with how little truth the statement is 
printed that the Indnns are the greatest enemies that the father 
ministers have , for cerlami) all the abov c could not be reconciled 
with such a proposition On the contrar) , U must be said that the 
Indians are those who defend us from our enemies, for, in the 
presidios, who are the soldiers who sail m the war fleets, who are 
in the vanguard in war? Could the Spaniards, perchance, maintam 
themselves alone m lhiscountr>, if the Indians did not aid in ever) 
thing? Little experience and less reflection would he have who 
should propose such a thing Therefore, these two things do not 
harmonise well, that those who hate us should defend us, and that 
those who are our greatest enemies should be the ones lo maintain 
and support us Nor is it to be wondered at that there have been 
insurrections on severaf occasions, these, perhaps, have not arisen 
because the Indians were ill disposed to the Spaniards , but, on the 
contrary, we know that many of them have been caused b> the 

* Blair and Robertson The PhthpptHe Islands Vol XI pp 294- 

29s The Arthur II Clark Company Publishers 
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cruelty, wickedness, and t3aaimy of some alcalde mayor and other 
Spamards who, having been elevated from low beginnings, try to 
become gods and kings m the provinces, tyrannizing over the 
Indians and their possessions This is often the cause of the in- 
surrections Would that I could mention some especial cases in this 
matter However, I do not care to dip my pen in blood, and wnte 
tragedies instead of history For, although I could say more, the 
authority and arrogance that every Spaniard assumes upon his 
arrival in this country is incredible 

The military service of the Filipinos becomes more im 
portant when it is remembered that from the beginning of 
Spanish occupation the Spaniards were absorbed in the profit- 
able galleon trade to Acapulco and were tempted to neglect 
military life This report of an official to the king is typical 

Carrying on commerce as they do, all the Spaniards are absorbed 
in it to such a degree that there are not even enough to aid m the 
expeditions and military operations ' Thus they will not remember 
that they are soldiers, and living among so many enemies, and do 
not reabze that they are carrying arms , nor do they work for vhat 
your Majesty claims of them, the conversion and pacification of the 
natives The Spaniards liavc become effeminate in spirit by their 
trading, and on various occasions have greatly lost their repute, 
for they are not as they used to be — having given themselves over 
to vices, luxuries, fine dothes, eating, and drinking , consequently 
they have not had their wonted success on several of the expeditions, 
and have come back without accomplishing what they set out to 
do, and the friendly Indians are making war, and going out to fight 

If your Majesty would prohibit trading, except perhaps m the 
products of the islands, three hundred men would be of as much use 
here as a thousand are today, for they 'would realize that they 
must gam their livelihood by their arms, and not by traffic Other- 
wise they only await a chance to go hence as soon as possible, and 
so take no heed of the affairs of this counLry^ and da n/it engage, m 
stock raismg and agriculture, or m building, for each one does as 

> Blair anti Robertson Tlir PhtUppme Ishttdf 1493-1898, Vol VI, pp 270- 
271 The Artliur H Clark Company, Publisliers 
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suits him best, and therefore this wuntrj is not growing, but 
rather falbng into appalling deca\ and weakness 

From the early dajs of Spanish occupation Filipino com 
panics had been organized and used by Spun "The governors 
have appointed captains masters of camp, and all sorts of 
military officers among the natives* Thc> allow them to have 
company colors, and finally ate leaching them how to fight 
after our manner" To the same effect was the report of 
Bernardino Maldonado the castcihn of the fort of Manila to 
the king In this report is also seen the constant danger arising 
from the increase of I liipino companies Time and again w e find 
the attention of the home government called to this danger 

I have also thought best to advise vour Majestj of the man> 
companies that have been enroUetl and enlisted for the last two 
> ears from the natives of this countrj The> are put under regular 
captains and have an aUerez and other officials and cariy compans 
banners like a regiment Thc> arc m addition to the Spanish 
infantrj which vour Jfa;est> has here m jtiur roval service in 
which we ought alone to trust The latter have two masters of 
camp and sargentos-major to whom so great obedience is rendered 
that it 15 a cause for wonder This is an occasion that demands that 
the faithful servoinis of vour Majesiv, and especiallj those of us 
who have such obligations as I, ought to report to > ou the manifest 
danger to this kingdom because of Uus Those companies bav e the 
best arms muskets, and arquebuses of this camp and m great 
quantity A very considerable quantit> of arms are sent from 
Japon especial!} calans (a weapon resembling a broad cutlass), 
and a great number of iron pikcheads Those weapons arc used m 
those companies, for the Spaniards do not use the catan , and the 
native soldiers should be prohibited from carrjing them They 
go about wnth swords and gilded daggers at the belt and wear mill 
tac} badges The} owe hwwdred pesos for w mvsket and do wol 
refuse to buy them because of the pnee for such is their happiness 

‘Blair and Robertson Tie Pkdtpptne Islatds, \ol Will 

p 318 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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and pleasuie m this and in being soldicis Although this enrollment 
has been made because of the ocpedition to Maluco, it must prove 
of greater injury than gam We lose great reputation if we give 
them to understand that we need them for any occasion of war 
rather than for only rowers and servants It is after God the 
reputation of the Spanish nation m these districts that has sustained 
and IS sustaining us here Those people are now very skilful and 
are reared among us especially those of Pampanga and the vicinity 
of this city They are a people of great boldness only needing a 
leader whom they would recognize and they are so many m number 
that it is a matter that must be feared considerably and one of 
which your llajestj orders us to be fearful and watchful 

Throughout Spanish domination the Spanish military force 
in the Phihppmes was very small as shown m letters to the 
king one of which wnllen by Geionimo de Silva in 1621, 
reads as follows 

It IS a pitiful thing to see how few men your Majesty has for 
service in these islands as I can certif> since the army is in my 
charge * For the paid infantry does not exceed four hundred in 
actual service outside of the crippled and sick m the hospital where 
they are continually dying Many of those who are not on pay 
escape to India and other regions without any possibility of avoid 
ing It Consequently, Sire this matter remains in the above con 
dition and demands very speedy betterment which your Majesty 
should furnish bj sending a number of men and the other things 
needed for the conservation of all this land For by doing otherwise, 
a well known danger is invited as your Majesty will learn more 
fully from the relation that the governor will send to which I refer 

Not only were Filipinos drafted into the army, but they 
were called upon to support the soldiers An official report 
stated "that the soldiers, inasmuch as they are unpaid and 
receive no rations, are being supported at the Indians’ expense, 
and that on this account many extortions are practiced ” ^ 

* Blair and Robertson The Philippine Idands 1493-1808 Vol X\ p no 
The Arthur H Clark Companj Publishers 

* Ibid Vol III pp so^-Jio 
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In the army the Filipinos were used not only on the field but 
in the foundries.* As early as 1579 Governor Francisco dc 
Sande wrote to King Philip 11 that he was discarding useless 
artillery and recasting new pieces from it, the Indians already 
having cast one piece weighing 90 quintals, which he con- 
sidered better made than any in the castle of Milan itself. 
Another mold had been made and there was an Indian ready 
to make as many more as should be ordered.® 

Such a good record has been made by Filipino gunsmiths 
that Manuel Bernardez Pizarro, advocating reforms in the 
Philippines, wrote in 1837 : "In the arsenal reform is needed ; 
all its workmen wcept the gunsmith should be replaced 
gradually by Indians, who are so skilful and work for less 
wages than the Spaniards.” * 

That the Filipinos made good soldiers is the testimony of 
all writers. Fray Miguel de Benavides, Archbishop of Manila, 
urotein 1605 that they ’'are excellent soldiers, shooting even 
better than do the Spaniards with arquebuses, and possess 
very good weapons ” * 

A reWew of the mi(itar>' expeditions sent out by the Spanish 
government at various times shows the comparative number 
of Spaniards and Filipinos composing those expctlitions. In 
the firet one sent by Legazpi to Manila under the command of 
Martin de Goiti there were no Spanish soldiers and about 600 
Visayans. From a letter to Philip II in 1598 we learn that an 
expedition to the Cagayan country had 60 Spaniards and 800 
Filipinos Referring to the small number of Spanish soldiers 
in this country, the same letter says. 

We Spaniards are very few in number, and are surrounded by 
enemies on every side.® If we are not relieved in time by the des- 
patch of reenforcements, it will be impossible to apply a remedy 

* See Biair and Robertson, TAr PSnUpptne Islands, jjftj-iSfiS, V'ol XLVII, 
p 07 The Arthur II Clark Company, Publishers 

® See ibid Vol IV, p 146 

* Ibid Vol LI, p 192 


*Ibid Vol XIIT.p 284. 
* Ibid Vol Vll, p 13s 
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when It IS wanted As I have already said, we are but few, and the 
troops die very quickly When the Indians see an opportunity to 
crush us, they are not likely to let xt slip 

In an expediUon to the Igorot mines m 1624 there were 70 
Spaniards and 1748 Filipinos from the Ilocos provinces and 
Pangasman ^ In the expedition against the Comucones in 
habiting the islands from Paragua to Borneo, there were 55 
Spaniards and 600 Fihpmos In this expedition more than 5000 
tributaries were reduced to peace * 

Fihpmos m expeditions to the Moluccas In the early 
voyages to the Moluccas, also many Fihpmos were used In 
the expediUon under Gonzalo Ronquillo de Penalosa (1580- 
1583) there were 300 Spaniards and more than 1500 Fihpmos 
with ammumtion ahd food * In the lU fated expedition of 
Gomez P^rez Dasmannas (1590-1593) there were m all icx3 
vessels 1000 well armed Spaniards, more than 400 arquebus 
lers from the vicmity of Manila, 1000 Visayans, “people who 
use lances shields, and bows and arrows, ’ * and 400 Chmese 
From a letter to Philip 11 m 1584 we learn that 400 Spaniards 
and 1000 ‘friendly Indians” were about to be sent to the 
Moluccas ® The expedition under Governor Pedro Bravo de 
Acufia m 1606, had 1423 Spamards and 1613 Fihpmos, mclud 
mg soldiers and rowers * 

These Fihpmos served faithfully, but their families suf 
feted and their interests were prejudiced during their absence, 
as shown m a report of Hernando de los Rios Coronel 

Your Majesty is served by the Indian natives as soldiers in 
Maluco and other regions — who, as we know by experience, serve 
very faithfully , and so long as they are at the war, they cannot at- 
tend to their fields and suslam their households ^ And m the reparti 

* See Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands 14 qj-iS$S \ oI XX, 
p 263 The \rthur II ClSfh Company, Publishers 

* See ibid Vol XXII p 9 S ‘See ibid Vol VI p 62 
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micnlos ^\hich are generally made by the governors, IxMh in 
personal scr\'iccs and in food, ihc chiefs and cabezas [dc barangay], 
through whom the apporlionmcni is made, practice greatly cruelty 
on the wives of those soldiers upon nliom the)’ make the said 
repariimicntos, thus giving occasion for the women to sell their 
children, or to take to evil waj-s. 

He therefore petitions your Majesty that such rcparlimientos be 
not made on women whose hu<:)tands arc thus cngagctl in the ^\•ar in 
^our Sfajesty’s scn'icc, 
and that they pay no trib- 
ute until their husbands 
return — also making this 
concession to those whose 
husbands shall ha\*c dictl 
in the war ; for not only 
will this be a scraacc to 
your Majesty and to our 
Lord, but the natives will 
thus be encouraged to go 
to sendee willingly, an<l 
many wrongs will be 
avoided. 

Filipino service dur- 
ing Chinese revolts. 

In the Chinese rebellion 
of 1603 Filipino compa- 
nies were instrumental 
in saving ^lanila for Spanish sovereignly. The arrival of 1000 
Pampangan soldiers in the city was most opportune, for just 
at that time "the Japanese, seeing that the Pampanga Indians 
were destroying and sacking the Parian with great fury, 
gradually joined them." * VVHicn the Chinese fled to San 
Pablo, Laguna, they were pu^ued by rooo Filipinos and 500 
Spaniards. In the second attack against San Pablo there were 

* Rlair and Robertson, The Philippine Island}, \’oI XIV, p. 129. 
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200 Spaniards, 400 Japanese, 2000 Pampangan ribpinos, 200 
Morob and 300 blacks Rizal, quoting Argensola, says that 
there were 4000 Fihpinos in this attack ' 

For this valuable service the Filipinos were naturally praised 
and rewarded upon their victonous return to Manila 

On the fourteenth of November Sargento mayor Ascoeta entered 
this city marching in good order with his camp, both Spaniards, 
and the Pampanga Indians and Japanese * They brought m the 
banners won from the enemj They were very well received by the 
governor and Audiencia, and by all the city Don Pedro sheltered 
a thousand comphments on all the Pampanga captains for their 
good services They were much pleased at this and offered then 
persons lives, and possessions to the service of his Majesty The 
Japanese and Pampangas had a share in all the wealth of the booty, 
and It was large, for it consisted mainly of gold, silver, reals, and 
pearls 

The report of Governor Pedro Bravo de Acuna to the king 
with reference to this rebellion commends the Filipinos for 
the valuable aid they rendered and for their speaal ability as 
soldiers He says 

Before this uprising of the Sangleys, unmediately upon the de- 
parture of the mandarins from here, as some disturbance had re 
suited from their coming, among other precautions ^\hlch I took 
was that of ordering the establishment of several infantrj cap 
tamcies for the natives particularly m the provinces of Pampanga, 
Bulasan La Laguna de Vay, Tondo, Bombon, and Calilaya^ 
These are more reasonable people, and more prosperous and civi 
lized than the other Indians because they are nearer the city of 
Manila, and show more affection for the Spaniards, and likewise 
because they have more courage and spirit I wrote to the alcaldes 
mayor and the fathers , they sent me a memorandum of those who 
appeared to them most fit, saying that lhe> had told them that 

‘Seeriairand Robertson The Philippine Islands r4Q3-i8gS Vol \IV, 
rp '32 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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thev should imjnediately get their people readv and i\ell armed, 
each one with rations for a month While this i\“is being agreed 
upon, the upnsmg look place, and this precaution atis of the 
greatest importance, for thej isere able to come without dela}, 
and be of so much use that without them I know not what would 
have happened The> are ven. proud of being soldiers and of 
serving jour Majestj m rmhtar> affairs, and therefore they have 
p^o^ed to be excellent troops 1 have made much of them, given 
them presents, and thanked them for what the> have done, for 
which they are grateful, and contented with whatever ma> come 
to them In ev tty wa> it has been of the greatest importance that 
these natives have lost their fear for the Sanglejs, and have de 
dared against them There are among them a number of arque 
busiers and musketeers Thej are all a people fitted for the work, 
and if captained bv Spaniards thej would be of much use I have 
been continuing the permission which ihev before had from the 
previous governors to carrv, in some cases arquebuses and other 
arms , and as thej hav e proved (o be good and faithful, the object 
has been attained 

Filipino service m wars with the Dutch In the wars against 
the Dutch, who w ere a constant menace to Spanish sovereignty 
during the first decades following the period of settlement, 
the Tilipmos rendered valuable help In one of the first naval 
fights, in which Dr Antonio de Morga was m command of the 
Spanish fleet, Filipino seamen were used ^ These Filipinos 
"helped very much” The loyalty of the veteran Filipino 
soldiers was shown m their opposition to the hoisting of the 
flag of truce when they were besieged by the Dutch in the 
church of Abucay, Bataan, m 1647, in spite of deasion to 
do >^0 on the part of the alcalde mayor, who was not so good a 
soldier as he was a trader In the words of Fray Joseph Fay ol 

Among® those m the convent were the principal men of all 
Pampanga, many of them veteran soldiers of long experience m 

V See Blajr and Robertson Tht Philippine Islands Vol X\ , 
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Terrenate They told the alcalde that our forces were superior in 
number to those of the enemy , that on various occasions they had 
shown themselves equal to the foe, and did not acknowledge hun 
as their superior on land , and that when theic ammunition and 
weapons were exhausted they woultj hurl themselves against him 
tooth and nail, and die like good soldiers, fighting m the service of 



Fig 38 Costumes WORN IN THE Philippines, 1734 
Courtesy of Dr Pardo de Tavcra 


God and the King They declared that they would not consider a 
flag of peace, which would serve to encourage the enemy and 
deliver them all into his hands 


An idea of the great sacrifice made by the people in their 
effort to aid Spain against the Dutch may be gamed from the 
following letter to the king 


Great* armaments had been o^anized in a short tune, to drive 
out the Dutch , but for that very reason, the inhabitants had been 
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compelled to make vast sacrifices at the cost of their fortunes. 
Hence they were in so ruined a condition that the three or four 
wealthiest citizens had been unable to equip a ship to be sent to 
Acapulco. The Indians were so cjchaustecl and harassed with 
tributes, new impositions, and personal services, that it became 
necessarj’ for many, after they had nothing more to give (since they 
had given all their possessions), to give their persons to others, as 
slaves, so that the latter might give for them what they themselves 
did not possess'. 

Filipinos in expeditions to Mindanao and Jolo. ^tany 
Filipinos served in the various expeditions sent to Mindanao. 
In a letter to the king sent by Antonio dc Morga in 1586, we 
learn that 214 Spaniards and 500' Filipinos under Captain 
Esteban Rodriguez de Figueroa were sent on an expedition for 
the pacification of Mindanao. While in Ivlindanao Ronquillo 
was also aided by Lumaquan, a chief, with 500 men.* An 
expedition to Jolo in 1628 had 200 Spaniards and 1600 Fili- 
pinos, ^ and Governor Juan Nifto de Tavora’s expedition against 
Jolo bad 400 Spaniards and 2500 Filipinos.® The Moro raids also 
were checked with the aid of Filipino companies. In a letter 
to the king, Governor Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera says: 

The only measure which I, but recently arrived, could take for 
the remedy of this evil was to order all the alcaldes-mayor to raise 
companies of Indians, exempting the captains, alferezes, and ser- 
geants from tributes and personal services, and equipping them with 
firearms, pikes, and lances.* 

La Solidaridad, referring to a book entitled Heroes de 
Filipinas y Jolo, by Pio A. de Pazoz y Vela-Hidalgo, pays warm 
tribute to the Filipino heroes of Mindanao. As Blumentritt, 
that sincere friend of Filipinos, has remarked, this paper has 

'See Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, I40j-i8p8, Vol. IX, 
p. 283. The Arthur H. Clark Company, I^blishers. 
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golden pages for the valour and loyalty of the Filipinos 
who shed their blood for the integrity of Spanish dominion in 
those regions of Oceania namely Juan Aquino, Cirilo Maypit, 
D Francisco Laksumana, * maestro de Campo, D Gregorio 
Sunduhn and many others whose names are written m letters 
of gold in the history of the Philippines ‘ 


JnJ ' HgSifa tn 
t tr ^ iPM/ tt*4v4^4S^UJinfj1ir 

Tie 39 COSTUMFS WORN IN THE PhiLIPPINFS 1734 
Cnurlesy of Dr Pardo de Ta\ era 


Filipmo service during the English invasion During the 
English invasion in 1762 the Filipino soldiers, espeaally those 
coming from Pampanga, helped Simon de Anda to keep the 
Philippine Islands 

Perhaps* the most striking events of the eighteenth century 
center about the English occuialioii of Manila m 1762-^3 and the 
' Sdlidaridad Aladnd August 15 iSSg 

» James A LeRoy The ,\mencans tn the Phihppints, Vo\ I Houghton 

Mifllm Company, 1914 
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figure of Simon de Andn the vigorous h\v>cr soldier, who nnathc 
matized b> the archbishop-govcmor and dc'crted bj most of the 
Spanish elements m the islands jet succeeded with the aid of his 
loyal Pampangan soldiers, in confining the mx^aders to Manila and 
thus probably saved the archipelago for Spam at the making of the 
Treaty of Pans in 1763 The city was surrendered practically 
vnthout defence by Archbishop Rojo (thereafter, no archbishop 
served as governor general) The Jesuits in pursuit of their general 
policy , promptly nised the English flag ov er their monastery and 
went bodily over to the supposed new sovereignty 

Anda was aided by 3^,00 Filipinos from Pampanga, Bulacan 
and Laguna "who though undisaphnec), and armed only with 
lances bows, and arrows yet by a danng resolution and con 
tempt of death, became not only troublesome but formidable ' ‘ 

Spamsh policy of attraction The military semccs of Fill 
pinos were praised m letters to the king by the Spanish 
offiaals And in order to cultivate further the friendship of 
Filapmos, and preserve their valuable loyalty, it was generally 
agreed among the Spanish hierarchy in the Philippines and in 
Spam to pursue a poliq of attraction The following letter 
by Juan Grau y Monfalcon is valuable not only as an authority 
tive summary of Fihpino military services, but also as the 
expression of the Spanish policy of attraction adopted since 
early days 

Don Juan Grau y Monfalcon procurator general of the Philip- 
pine Islands desirous of your Majesty s service and the v\elfare and 
conservation of those islands and that the Indians who are under 
your Majesty s protection and pay you homage be preserved 
therem represents that the Indian natives of the provinces of 
Pampanga Camarinas and Tagalos have served and are serving 
your Majesty with great love and fidelity, since the time of the con 
quest of those islands * Not one of those Indians has ever been 

‘Blair and Robertson The Phtltpptte fjlatds 1493-jSgS, Vol \LIX 
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found m rebellion, or has wrought any treachery, or deserted to the 
enem> Those Indians, mmgled with Spaniards, serve as soldiers 
in war, and have proved excellent therein Especially are the 
Pampangos valiant soldiere, who have performed and are daily 
performing valiant exploits at the side of the Spamsh They were 
at the taking of Terrenate, and, whenever occasion offers, they 
with other companies come to guard the city of Manila 

They also serve as rowers and pioneers in expeditions by the 
fleets On all occasions that offer, they serve your Majesty with 
their persons and possessions The natives of the province of 
Tagalos do the same They, together with those of the province of 
Camarinas, serve both m war and in the building of galleons and 
galleys with great friendship and goodwill In order tliat those 
Indians, especially the Pampangos and Tagals, may be encouraged 
to continue your Majesty’s royal service, be represents that it 
would be very advisable for your Majesty to be pleased to command 
that letters be sent to them, expressing >our great appreciation of 
their conduct , as well to the governor of Manila, ordering him to 
observe and cause to be observed tn lolo the decrees that were 
ordered to be despatched m theu- favor by their hlajesties the Lings 
Don Phelipe Second and Third If it should be deemed advisable, 
suice they are serving in the military and are so valiint soldiers, 
in order to encourage them for the future [the writer suggests that 
you] honor them with military offices and charges, for if the 
natives of the said provinces see that your hlajesty is mindful of 
them, and honors them through jour royal decrees, they will be 
encouraged to contmue your rojal service with greater fervor In 
case that it should appear expedient to despatch the said decrees, 
they could be sent to the alcaldes maj or of the said three provinces 
of Pampanga, Tagalos, and Camarinas, and they should be ordered 
to assemble the leading Indians of those provinces, and have jour 
Majesty’s rojal decrees read to them Besides themanj advantages 
that may accrue from jour Majesty honoring the natives of these 
three provinces, may follow another very great one — namely, 
that the other Indians of the other provinces, who do not serve 
with so much friendship and promptness as they (on the contrary, 
many of them rebel daily and go over to the enemj ), on seeing that 
your Majeslj honors them by jour royal decrees and that the 
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goN-cmors appoint them to offices and duties, will be encouraged to 
scn'c and to merit a like reward from your Majesty. All of the 
above he represents, so that your Majesty may take what measures 
may be dcemetl most fitting for j-our ro>‘al 5er\-ice. 

In line ndth this policj’ outlined by Grau y Monfalcon two 
royal decrees were issued. After recounting the valuable 
sciAnccs of Filipinos and stating that ” more than ten thousand 
of them scn'cd me on the occasion of the Sanglcy insurrection, 
with much valor and good-will/’ * the decree formulates the 
offidal royal policj' as follows : 

The matter haNang been discussed in my rojail Council of the 
Yndias, considering how just it is to honor, favor, and reward them, 
in order that they may render greater and more willing obedience to 
all that shall be ordered to them for my service, 1 command that 
you immediately summon the headmen of the Indians, and nuke 
known to them in my behalf the esteem that I have for them 
personally for the courage, ofTcction, and goo<l.will with which 
th^‘ have rendcrcrl assistance when emergencies have arisen, and 
especially in the Sanglcy insurrection, by which I consider m>'5cU 
well ser>’cd.‘ Vou shall give them thanks for this, and favor and 
reward them in all possible wap, endeavoring to secure their relief, 
cofi^'cnience, and comfort. Such is my will; and I shall especially 
appreciate all that you shall accomplish for their relief and honor. 

It was this militar)' service of the Filipinos that Rizal had in 
mind when he advocalcil more liberal concessions from the 
Spanish government of his days. He wrote : 

Formerly* the Spanish authority w-as upheld among the natures 
by a handful of soldiers, three to five hundred at most, many of 
whom were engaged in trade and were scattered al>out not only in 
the Islands but also among the neighboring nations, occupietl in 
long wars against the Mohammedans in the south, against the 
British and Dutch, and ceaselessly harassed by Japanese, Chinese, 
or some tribe in the interior. Then communication \vith Mexico 

‘Blair and Roliertson, TAr PhiUfpint Islands, VoJ. XXXt', 

pp. 1*6-117. The Arthur H. Clark COmpatif. Publbhcrs. 

, * Jo?6 Rizal. The VhUipptnts a Century Umtt, 
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and Spam was slow, rare and difficult, frequent and violent the 
disturbances among the ruling powers in the Islands, the treasury 
nearly alwaj s empty, and the life of the colonists dependent upon 
one frail ship that handled the Chin^ trade Then the seas in 
those regions were infested with pirates, all enemies of the Spanish 
name w hich was defended bj an improvised fleet, generally manned 
by rude adventurers when not by foreigners and enemies, as 
happened in the expedition of Gomez Perez Dasmarinas, which was 
checked and frustrated by the mutiny of the Chinese rowers, who 
killed him and thwarted all his plans and schemes Yet m spite of 
so many adierse circumstances the Spanish authority has been 
upheld for more than three centuries and, though it has been cur 
tailed, still continues to rule the destinies of the Philippine group 
So according to Rizal, it was owing to FiUpino cooperation 
that Spanish avithouty waa mamtaw^d tn the Philippines foe 
so long 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 ShoTO by means of a diagram the growth of population from 1600 
to 180Q (Reference No i ) 

2 ^Vhat was the effect of Moro raids on the growth of population? 
\Vhat regions were most affected? (Reference No 7) 

3 What were the penods of Chinese migrations from China? 
(Reference No 4 ) 

4 Describe the early Chinese settlements in Manila (References 
Nos 567) 

6 Estimate the economic importance of the Chinese during this 
period (References Is Os 6 7 ii 12 17 18) 

6 In your opinion was intermarnage of Chinese and Filipinos 
benefiaal? (References Nos 14) 

7 Today the Chinese are excluded from the Philippines by law of 
Congress Would you favor naturabzation of Chinese who desire to 
make the Phibppmes their permanent borne? Why? 

8 Give an account of early Japanese immigration (Reference No 7 ) 

9 Show tbe relation between missionary activities of the Christian 
orders and the policy of exclusion of Japan 

10 Show the progress of colleges and schools during this penod 
(References Nos 24 25 26 27, 28 ) 

11 Give an account of early pnnting in the Philippines (Reference 
No 29 ) 

12 Giveasummaiyofsoaalprogressuptoivoo (ReferenceNo 31) 

13 Show the participation of Filipino labor in industries at this time 

14 Give an account of Fdipmo services to Spam (References 
Nos 22 23 ) 

15 Do those services partly rapJain Filipino neglect of trade and 
industry? 

16 What was Spams policy of attraction? 



CHAPTER XI 


POLITICAL CONFLICTS DURING THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

I Conflicts between Filipinos and Spaniards 

Spain’s policy We discussed in Chapter VII the first 
attempts of the Filipinos to throw off the Spanish yoke and 
reestablish their own government It is interesting to take 
further note of Filipino revolts, because they throw much 
light upon the relations of the Spaniards with the Filipinos 
They reveal certain characteristics of the Filipmo soaal organ 
ization, and they furnish us with concrete examples of Spam’s 
pohey of ” divide and conquer,’ by which she, like other 
European colonizing powers, was able to destroy and weaken 
resistance. 

Revolt of 1601 In November of 1601 the Igorot of north 
em Luzon revolted and killed a pnest * 

Revolt of Gaddangs, 1621 In November of 1621 the Gad 
dangs in the Cagayan valley 

became restless, and disquieted the other inhabitants of that 
region, though these others had alwa>s been very faithful to God 
and the Spaniards * But now these revolted and jomed the in 
surgents, partlj as the result of force applied by the Gadanes — for 
the latter greatly excelled them m numbers and caught them un 
prepared for defense — and partly also carried away by their own 
naCuraf ifesrre for fiberty, to wfticft (ftej were mvrferf 6y the safety 
of the mountams to which they proposed to go 

’ See Montero y \ idal Htstona Geaenl de Ftliptnas chap x i88j 

*Blair and Robertson TIr Pltltppme Islands i4gj-z8gS Vol XXXII 
pp 113 118 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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The curate tried to pacify them but the insurgents ivoukl 
not hsten to his words of peace ’‘The reason of our uprising 
they said 'is that we are weary of the oppressions of the 
Spaniards ’ ‘ They asked the father to depart and to take 
\Mth him the silver and ornaments of the church This was 
no small generosity from an exated body of insurgents,’ ^ 
says the histonan Aduarte They provided him with boats 
and men to row them and the fmrs went down the river to the 
friendly villages ‘ After committing 'a thousand extrava 
gances the insurgents were pacified as a result of the earnest 
efforts and the courageous boldness of Tray Pedro de Santo 
Tomas The leaders of the revolt were the chiefs Felipe Cuta 
pay and Gabriel Dayag 

Rebellion in Bohol, 1622 According to Medina Bohol was 
in charge of the Jesuits 

who had more than two thousand Indians* A halayUn 
or priest called Tamblot had deceived them b> telling them that 
the time was come when they could throw off the oppression of the 
Castilians for they were assured of the aid of their ancestors and 
(fitd/tu or gods 

His followers numbered as many as 1500 Troops from Cebu, 
consisting of 50 Spaniards and 1500 Fihpmob, arrived and 
defeated the re\olutiomsts, thus it was the FiUpino soldiers 
w ho saved the Visayan Islands for Spain 

During the battle the run was so hea\w that they [the Spamsh 
troops] could not use the arquebuses so that the enemy were be 
ginning to prevail * Thereupon the shields of the Sugbu [Cebu] 
Indians were brought into service and the latter aided excellenth, 
by guarding %vith them the powder flasks and powder pans of the 
arquebuses <50 that they were fired with heavy loss [to the enemy] 

That the whole Visayan region sympathized with the Bohol 
re\olt IS the testimony of Medina 

' niair und RoWrlson Hr Phil pp te tsUnds 14Q3-189S \ol \WII 
IP III 118 Tht \rthurll Ctirl Companj lublishers 

•11 1 \ol WIV IP nft-nS 
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Trul> , had so good an outcome not befaUen the Spaniards in 
Bohol, there would not ha\e been a single one of the Pintados — 
and these form the bulk of the islands — which would not have 
risen against them * After this victorj, those who had desired to 
raise the joke placed their necks once more under it However, it 
was not sufficient to deter the natives of Lej te from likewise try 
mg their fortune, which resulted as lU to them as to the nati\es 
of Bohol Then the islands became quiet, and the Indians more 
humble Hov,e\er, whene\er they see their chance, they wall not 
lose It as they are a people who \vish to li\ e free 

To the same effect is the statement of Father JIunllo 
Velarde 

This suctess had ^ery important results, for it checked the revolt 
of other islands and other villages — who were expecting the favor 
able result which the demon had promised them, so that they could 
shake off the mild joke of Christ, and with it their vassalage to the 
Spaniards* Thus was dispersed that sedition, which was one 
of the most dangerous that had occurred in the islands — not only 
because the Boholans were the most warlike and valiant of the 
Indians, but on account of the conspiracj spreading to many other 
tnbes 

Ie3de revolt, 1622 Without waiting for the result of the 
revolt in Bohol, the people of Cangara, Leyte, rose, 

mated thereto b> Bancao, the ruling chief of Limasava — 
who m the year 1565 received with fnendlj welcome Miguel Lopez 
de Legazpi and the Spaniards who came to his island supplying 
them with what thej needed, for which Phelipe II sent hun a roj al 
decree, thanking him for the kmd hospitality which he showed to 
those first Spaniards * He was baptized and, although a joung man 
showed that be was loyal to the Christians , but, conquered by the 
enemy [of souls], he changed sides in his old age 
According to other writers he desired to be king of the island 
of Leyte "This" man lived m the island of Leyte, and with 

’Blar and Robertson The FhUpptne Idatds Vol XXIV 

pj» iiS no The Arthur H Cbrk Compam Puhti»hers 

*Ibid \oI \XX1 III pp 00-01 
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a son of his and another man, Pagali (whom he chose as 
pnest of his idolatry), erected a sacred place to the diwata, 
or devil , and they induced sax villages in the island to rebel ” 

As usual, many friendly Indians Sided the Spaniards, and 
the rebels were defeated According to Velarde 

To mspire greater terror, the captain gave orders to shoot three 
or four rebels and to burn one of their pnests — in order that, by 
the light of that fire the blindness in which the diwata had kept 
them deluded might be removed > 

Cagayan revolts The people of Cagayan were most rebel 
lious during the early years of Spanish occupation We have 
already discussed their revolts during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century These uprisings were continued m the 
following century In 1625 the Mandaya of Cagayan revolted, 
killing their priests and damaging the churches The leaders 
were two chiefs Miguel Lanab and Alababan ® Governor Fer 
nando de Silva, writing to the king m 1626, says 

The affairs of the provmce of Cagaian are m a better state, for 
with the entry made by the two companies which I sent, more than 
a thousand of the rebels were reduced, with a considerable quantity 
of silver recovered which they had taken from the churches , and 
under a general pardon, more of them are continually becoming 
peaceful * 

From a narrative of 1627-1628 we learn that 

a great portion of the provmce of Cagayan has been m 
revolt for some years * An extensive raid was made this year by 
our Spaniards and two thousand friendly Indians Some of the 
enemy were killed, and eight villages burned The country was laid 
waste, with the fields that the enemy had there, and thus were 
they punished for the insolent acts that they had committed 

> Blair and Robertson Tke Phihpp ne Iflat ds r^pj-r 5 p 5 VoJ XXXt'III 
p 93 The Arthur II Clark Company Publishers 

* Sec ibid Vol XXXII pp 147—15* 

»Ibid Vol XXII p 95 
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Caraga revolt, 1630 In Caraga, Mindanao, there was a 
revolt in 1630 which resulted in the killing of the Spanish 
commander \vith twenty soldiers and four Recollect mission 
anes A severe punishment was inflicted on the rebels ^ 

This uprising gave us anxiety enough, as it seemed to be the be 
gmnmg of a universal mutm> , and it was particularly disturbing 
to us, as all our missions are m the neighborhood of the said province 
of Caraga, which is gradually being subdued and the leaders of the 
mutiny punished * 

Cagayan msurrection, 1639 In March of 1639 "a very dis 
astrous insurrection occurred in the province of Cagayan, m 
some villages retired among some mountains, called Man- 
dayas ” * This insurrection was caused by the cruelty of the 
alcalde mayor, for 

so many were the burdens that they [the Spaniards] put 
upon the shoulders of the weaned Indians for their support that 
the latter considered themselves as conquered, especially because of 
the ill treatment that they experienced from the commandant of the 
said fort* The mine of anger exploded, because the said com- 
mandant punished one of the principal women, because she had 
displeased him, by forcing her to pound nee for a whole day , she 
and her husband were so angry thereat that they became the chief 
promoters of the insurrection 

More than twenty soldiers were Killed, and the church and 
convent burned, though the Spanish curate was allowed to 
escape with *'his clothes, the ornaments from the sacristy, 
images, crosses, and books ” * 

Bulacan revolt, 1643 In 1643 a native of Borneo by the 
name of Pedro Ladia, daimmg to be descended from Rajah 
hlatanda, aroused the people of Malolos, Bulacan, agamst 

' See Blau and Robertson The Philippine Islands t4pj-i8pS Vol XXIV 
PP 17s 177 216 The Arthur H Clark Coii4)any, Publishers 

* Ibid Vol XXIV, p ng 

’ Ibid \ ol XXXV PP 47-48 
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Spanish sovereignty, and wth the large following he .itlracttcl 
would have caused much trouble, had not his plan been dis- 
covered and prevented He paid with his life for his scheme ‘ 

Visayan revolt, 164&-1650. This was another revolt which 
showed the general feeling of dissatisfaction among the Fili- 
pinos and their readiness to rnake common cause for the 
purpose of throwing off the Spanish yoke. The cause of this 
uprising is told by Father Diaz 

Governor Don Diego Fajardo — with the intention of relieving 
the near-by provinces of Tagalos and Pampanga from the burden 
of working, at the harbor of Cavite, in the building of galleons and 
vessels necessary for the conservation and defense of these islands — 
had ordered the alcaldes of Leite and other provinces to send men 
thence to Cavite for that employment * ,That nas a difficult under- 
taking, because of the distance of more than one hundred leguas, 
and the troubles and wrongs to the said Indians that would result 
from their leaving their homes for so long a time The father 
mimsters went to the alcaldes, and the latter to Manila, to represent 
those troubles and wrongs , but the only thing that they obtained 
was a more stnngent order to execute the mandate wiffiout more 
reply 

The people of Palapag, Leyte, initiated the revolutionary 
movement under the leadership of Juan Ponce Sumoroy, "a 
very influential man and a bad Christian,” ^ and Pedro 
Caamug. June i, 1649, marked the beginning of the revolt 
with the killing of the curate of Palapag. Soon other villages 
followed , then other islands and provinces joined the move- 
ment, — northern Mindanao, Zamboanga, Cebu, Masbate, 
Camiguin, and even Albay and Camannes. Even Governor 
Diego Fajardo was concerned, and sent troops from Manila, 
the best Spaniards and Pampangos he could enlist; other 
Filipcao fruops from ofAer provinces afso came. 


‘See Blair and Robertson. r4ow<?p5 Vol XXXVIII, 

PP The Arthur H. Clark Company, Publishers 

’Ibid Vol XXXVin, PP 114— X15 
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Liken jse the fleet of Zamboanga came up with four caracoas and 
some Spaniards, and four hundred Lutaos , these are Indians of 
that region who ha\e been recently con\erted to our hoI> faith 
from the errors of the cursed sect of Mahomet ' Their com 
mandant nas their master of camp Don Francisco Ugbo, a Lutao, 
and a bra% e man , and their sargento-ma> or Don Alonso Macobo, 
of the same nation 

With the %aluable help of so manj **fncndl> Indians,” the 
usual result came to pass — the rebel fort \Nas taken b> 
assault, and another rebellion put dowm In the words of 
Concepaon, after the rebellion was put do^vn in Le>te, 

the Indians of Bisasas remained more quiet, b> tho«e “so 
cost!} expenences the} had been undeceived, and had learned that 
It IS impossible to shake off the Spani'^h >oke, b^ force or b> fraud , 
Ihcir wildness subdued b) trade and intercourse [with us], the> 
recognize that thev ought not to thrust aside what produces so 
inanj adv*antages for them m being treated b) our sovereign as his 
children * 

Rebellion in Pampanga, 1660-1661 This revolt is interest 
mg because in it is illustrated the colonial polic> of "divide 
and conquer,” so ably applied by Governor Sabiniano Man 
nque de Lara In it also is revealed a certain tendency on the 
part of the leaders of the people to curry fav or with the ruling 
class in order to maintain themselves in power The more 
remote cause of this revolt is ascribed by Diaz to the natural 
love of peoples to be free He «^ys 

The more warlike provinces of these islands a'^cerlained the un 
usual events which had caused our forces to be so small however 
much prudence dissimulated these , and they sought to av'ail them 
selves of so good an opportunity, deeming it a suitable time for 
recovering their hbert>, a gift of priceless value* Subjugation is 
alwa> s a matter of coercion and this in turn neetls other and greater 

* Blair and Robertson The Phbpptnt ds i^pj-iSpS Vo) XXX\ III 
p ill The Arthur H Clark Compan> Publishers 

*Ibid Vo) XXX\aiI p 131 *Ibid \oI \XX\III pp 140-143 
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violence that it may repress this natural inclination , and m natives 
whose condition makes them abject this desire mcreases more 
vehemently 

The first who decided to try fortune by expenence were the 
Pampangos, the most warlike and prominent people of these 
islands, and near to Manila [Their rebelhon was] all the worse 
because these people had been trained m the military art in our own 
schools, in the fortified posts of Ternate, Zamboanga, Jolo, Caraga, 
and other places, where Iheir valor was well known. This 
people were harassed by repeated requisitions for cutting timber, for 
the contmual building of gaUeons, and they received no satisfaction 
for many purchases of nee for which the money was due them 

Setting fire to the huts in which they had lodged, they declared, 
by the light of the fierce flames, then rash intention , and as leader 
of their revolt they appointed an Indian chief named Don Fran 
CISCO Mamago a native of the village of Mexico, who was master 
of camp for his Majesty 

Efforts of the curates and the government to pacify the 
rebels proved m vain These rebels 

gathered m a strong force in the village of Bacolor, closing 
the mouths of the rivers with stakes, in order to hinder the com 
merce of that province with Manila , and they wrote letters to the 
provinces of Pangasinan and Ilocos, urging them to follow their 
example and throw off the heavy yoke of the Spaniards, and to kill 
all of the latter who might be in those provinces ‘ 

Governor Mannque de Lara immediately repaired to Maca 
bebe, accompanied by the high offiaals of the army This 
unexpected arrival of the highest representatives of the Spanish 
hierarchy w eakened the resolution of the Macabebes In order 
to prevent the people of Pangasinan from making common 
cause with those of Pampanga, Governor Mannque de Lara’s 
next move was to insure the ioysltyot Juan Macapagal, chief 
of Arayat To that end he 

1 BUit and Robertson The Philippine Islands Vol XXXVIII, 

p 145 Tbe Arthur H Clark Company Pubhslicrs 
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mote a letter to Don Juan Macapagal, in ^^hld), assuming 
his Cdelit) to his ^^aJcst^, he ordered that cliief to come to confer 
with him at Macabebe ‘ Don Sabiniano treated him wath great 
kindness, accompanied with promises [of reward], wth which the 
fidebtj of Macapagal was casdj secured Don Sabiniano made him 
master-of-camp of his people, and, as pledges for his constincc, 
asked him for his children and wife, on the pretext of assunng 
m JIamla tlicir safcl> from the rebel:, — thus mingling his confi 
dence ivith measures of suspicion, but \cihng this with pretexts 
of protection 

The cfTcct of this special fa\or granted to one chief was to 
demoralize the others Let us continue quoting Dfaz 

The chiefs and leaders of the mutinx were alrcad) finding that 
their followers had grown remiss, and the courage of tho«e who sup> 
ported them had diminished and thc> despaired of the Constance 
of the«e* The) were still more depressed b> the news xxhich the) 
rcceixed of the extreme honors which the go\ emor paid to the wife 
and children of Don Juan Manpagil — sendmg them to Manila 
with great distinction, and entrusting them to the gallant care of 
General Don I ranciscodc Figueroa, the a1calde*ma>or of Tondo — 
and of their entertainment and kind reception, m which the) were 
serxed with a displa> bc)ond xxhit their condition and nature re 
quired At this demonstration the cnx-j of the rebels guessed the 
superior position to which Macipagals fidclitx would raise him, 
aboxe all those of his people B) the honors paid to this chief, 
the governor allured the ambition of the rest, and introduced dis- 
cord in order to <cparate b> craft tbit bod> xxhich ambition held 
together Our religious axailcd ihcm'^lxcs of this opporlumt) , and 
like ihiexcs in the house, since the) understood the natural dispo- 
sition of the Indians, the) neglected no occasion to persuade some 
and allure others with promises — an endeavor which, although the 
ft thes:^, mih great 

earnestness on account of the great risk which was incurred b) the 
Christian church m such disturbances 

’ RIaif an 1 Rof>crtwn Tie Ph hpptne Islands J4g3-tSgS t o! WXX III, 
pp 148 150 The Arthur II ClatL Company, 1 ubtishers 
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Soon the results of these efforts became available , for the chief 
promoters of the rebellion, finding the courage of their followers so 
weakened, began to search for paths for their own safely. They 
despatched our father Fray Andres de Salazar with a letter to 
Don Sabiniano, in which they alleged, as an excuse for the disturb- 
ance, the arrears of pay which were due them for their services, 
together with the loans of thcir commodities which had been taken 
to Manila for the support of the paid soldiers , they entreated 
his Lordship to command that these dues be paid, so that their 
peupiV, ckiligfrdBrf wrdit thts paymenC and therefore laying aside 
then fury, could be disarmed by their chiefs and sent back to 
their homes 

The final outcome was as follows of the 200,000 pesos 
due the Pampangos, the governor offered to pay 14,000 as 
partial payment of the indebtedness of the government; a 
general amnesty was granted in order to avoid all bloodshed; 
the people were to continue to cut timber, although they would 
be given time to attend to cultivation 

Pangasinan revolts, 1660 . The revolutionary movement of 
Pampanga spread to Pangasinan, the government being un- 
able to prevent it Under the leadership of Andres Malong 
of Binalatongan, “his Majesty’s master-of-carnp for that 
tribe,” this revolt gained a large following After proclaiming 
himself king of Pangasinan, Malong prepared to extend his 
sovereignty beyond the confines of that province To that 
end he sent Pedro Gumapos, on whom he conferred the title 
of count, to the IIocos and Cagayan regions with 3000 men; 
Melchor de Vera he sent •with letters to Pampanga, IIocos, 
and Cagayan ; and he secured the aid of Pampanga with 6000 
men and the alliance of the Zambales These expeditions were 
quite successful, but Malong himself in Binalatongan did not 
iare 50 weU He was affajAa? by government forces before 
he could secure the aid of the troops under Gumapos, and was 
later defeated and .mptureej battle. All the leaders of the 
revolt were executed 
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Thus ms fiinllj extinguished this tire which rebellion kindled in 
the province of Pingasman which threatened great destruction — 
although It wrought no shght havoc in the burning of the two 
villages Bagnotan and Binalatongan, which were the most impor 
tantm that province, and up to the present tune tbe> have not been 
able to recover the wealth and population that the> formerl> had * 

Revolt of Hocos, 1681 This revolt w~is aroused by that of 
Pangasinan When Gumapos came to Ilocos with his army, 
he was ]omed by local leaders, among whom were Pedro 
Almazan Juan Magsanop and Caspar Cristobal In the end 
the government forces, wnth many “friendly Indians," sue 
ceeded m defeating the rebels 

Summary of these revolts in Luzon It is to be noted that 
the Pampanga, Pangasinan and Ilocos reiolts formed part 
of a general moxement m the island to nse against Spanish 
soxereigntj But the revolt was of interest also to other parts 
of the Philippines for m the words of Father Diaz, it was 

a fire which threatened to consume the peace and obedience 
of the other provinces of these islands whose people were on the 
watch for its outcome m order to declare themselves [rebels] and 
prove Fortune, and to gam what seemed to them liberty * 

But the movement failed because, to quote Diaz again, 

some of them could not unite with the others and, although 
all desired libert> , the) did not work together to secure the means 
for attaining it and therefore thej experienced a heavier [joke of] 
subjection * 

Among those on whom the “penalties of justice” were 
inflicted on account of these revolts, Diaz gives the follownng 

In® Vigan Don Pedro Gumapos was shot through the back and 
afterward the hand with v\hich he took the staff from the bishop was 

* Blair and Robertson The Philtpptnt Island! V ol XXXVqil 

P 180 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

’Ibid Vol XXXVUI pp 211 21 a *Ibid Vol XXXVTII pp 209~-»io 
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cut off, and Don Cristobal Ambagan, Don Pedro Almazan, Don 
Tomas Boaya, Don Pedro de la Pena, and others, to the number of 
sixteen, were hanged In Binalatongan was erected a square gal 
lows, as m Vigan, and the following were hanged Don Melchor de 
Vera, Don Francisco de Pacadua, Don Francisco Along, and Don 
Jacinto Macasiag, a Sangley mestizo, named Domingo Ison, al- 
though he said that he died innocent , a man of half-Malabar blood, 
named Lorenzo , and others, to the number of fourteen . . They 
promptly shot Don Andres Maldng, placed m the middle, seated on 
a stone , and this was the end of his unhappy reign m Pangasinan 
Afterward, m Mexico, pumshment was inflicted on Don Francisco 
and Don Cristobal Manage, who were shot , and some were hanged 
— Don Juan Palasigui, Don Marcos Marcasian, Sargento-mayor 
Chombillo, Supil and Baluyot of Guagua, the amanuensis, and 
many others Jos 4 Celis, the lawyer, was carried to Manila, where 
he was hanged ^ 

Otoo revolt, 1663 In 1663 a man by the name of Tapar 
gained ascendancy over many people in Oton, Panay, by estab 
lishing a new church with a modified form of Christianity as 
its pnncipal tenet To suppress this new religion soldiers were 
sent for, but before using force the curate decided to use per 
suasion, in this attempt he was killed by the followers of 
Tapar ® 

Cagayan rebellion, 1716 . ” After the year 1718 the whole 
province of Cagayan rose in revolt, and that disturbance 
began especially in that district of Ytabes where the said 
village of Tuao is located ” * The leaders were Alagtangaga 
and Tomas Smaguingan 

Upnsings near Manila, 1745 - 1746 . During the years 174S 
and 1746 there were agrarian revolts in several provinces near 
Manila on account of occupations of Filipino lands by religious 
orders In a royal decree of November 7, 1751, the govern- 
ment in Manila was 

‘ See Blair and Robertson, The Phhppme Islands, 1493-1808 Vol XLI, 
pp s8-BS The Arthur II dark Company, Publishers 

•See ibid Vol XXXVUI.pp 215-223 ijbid Vol XLIII.p 79 
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. . . commanded to exercise hereafter the utmost vigilance in 
order that the Indians of the said viliages may not be molested by 
the rehgious, and that the latter shall be kept m check m the unjust 
acts which they may m future attempt against not only those- 
Indians but other natives of those islands * 

From the same decree it appears that in the provinces of 
Bulacan, Cavite, Laguna, and what today is Rizal (especially 
in the towns of Hagonoy, Taguig, Paranaque, San Mateo, 
Bacoor, Cavite Viejo, Silang, Imus, and Bman) the people 
revolted because the religious orders had usurped 

. . the lands of the Indians, without leaving them the freedom 
of the nvers for their fishmg, or allowing them to cut wood for their 
necessar>’ use, or even to collect the wild fruits , nor did they allow 
the natives to pasture on the hills near their villages the carabaos 
which they used for agriculture * 

There were also frauds committed in the land surveys by 
means of which the people were deprived of their lands 
"This,” says the decree, "had caused the disturbances, revolts, 
and losses which had been experienced in the above*mentioned 
villages ” 

In 1745 there were uprisings in several towns of Batangas 
on account of land troubles Of thes>e Concepcion says . 

With the pretext that the fathers of the Society [of Jesus] had 
usurped from them cultivated lands, and the untiUed lands on the 
fulls, on which they kept enormous herds of homed cattle — for 
which reason, and because the Jesuits said that these were their 
own property, they would not allow the nativ es to supply them- 
selves with wood, rattans, and bamboos, unless they paid fixed 
prices — the Indians committed shockmg acts of hostility on the 
ranches of Lian and Nasugbu, killmg and plundering the tenants of 
those lands, with many other ravages ’ Nor did they respect the 

'Blair and Robertson, The Phthpptne I^ands, r^g^-iSgS, Vol XLVin, 

JJ. The Arthur II CJarL Company, Publish^; 

*Ibid Vol XLVIll, pp 25-30 *Ibid Vol XLNqil, p T41. 
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bouses of the [Jesuit] fathers, but attacked and plundered them, 
and partly burned them, as well as many other buildings inde- 
pendent of these 

The town of Taal followed Troops were sent from Manila, 
and the revolt was quelled 

Revolt of Bohol, 1744 The immediate cause of the revolt of 
Bohol was the arbitrary conduct of a Jesuit curate who was in 
charge of the district of Inabangan, and refused to bury in 
consecrated ground the body of a brother of one Francisco 
Dagonoy Angered at this treatment, Dagonoy gathered as 
many as 3000 followers and attacked the Jesuits Bishop 
Espelcta of Cebu tned to pacify the rebels but they would not 
listen This rebellion was not quelled till after the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century * 

II Revolts after the British Occupation 

General consideration Blair and Robertson suggest that 
the ease with which Manila was taken by the British gave the 
Filipinos the idea of separation from Spam, or at least a desire 
for a larger degree of independence, ‘ although in truth, all such 
ideas appeared to be effectively stifled with the strengthening 
power of the religious orders ” * 

It is a fact that dunng the period of Bntish occupation there 
was a general revolutionary spmt pervading the Philippines, 
^\hlch resulted in a senes of revolts as follows 
Silan revolt The most senous of the revolts which occurred 
at this time was that headed by Diego Silan It started as a 
protest against the abuses of the alcalde mayor and the ex 
cessive tributes At the same time Diego Silan, who was well 
known in the provinces of central Luzon, where he had been 
empfoyed by the Spanish as a fetter carrier arrived from 

‘SceRlairanttRolurlson The / kthppine IjUii ds i^QS-iSgS \oI XLMII 
PP *47 143 The Arthur II Clark Company Publishers 
*Ibid \ol \LIX p It 
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51 'inila Ht begin to advocite nonpayment of tributes ind 
the organization of the people in order to defend themselves 
against the Engbsli, in view of the fact that the latter had 
taken Manila and that the Spaniards could no longer defend the 
country The alcalde mayor imprisoned Silan for this., but he 
was soon released He then renewed his preparations with 
greater vigor He demanded the deposition of the alcalde 
mayor, the appointment of another suggested by the rebels, 
the election of one of the four chiefs of Vigan as justice, the 
expulsion of all the Spaniards and mestizos from the province, 
and his owm appointment as leader against the British Mean 
while the British tried to gam the favor of Silan by offering him 
arms and munitions and making him alcalde of the province 
of Ilocob A letter from the Bntish to Silan, after recounting 
the Fihpmo and English common causes of grievance against 
the Spanish nation, says 

In a short time, jour Grace will have troops and war supplies ^ 
This despatch is to assure >our Grace of our friendship and m> 
satisfaction at receiving your letter, and because of your loyally 
In order that your Grace may communicate it to all the people, 
especially to those under jour command, I am sending jour Grace 
a small bronze cannon in token of affection 

I hope that the provinces of Pangazinan and Cagayan will soon 
follow vour worthy example and teat off the chains of Spamsh 
slavery 

Silan secured a large follow mg and soon defeated an array 
raised by the Bishop of Nueva Segovia Although he gamed 
control of the Ilocos region, he was imable to carry out his 
plans It was deaded by his enemi^ to have him murdered 
and a Spanish mestizo assigned to that work put an end to his 
hfe This untimely death did not end the revolt, however, for 
Silan's wafe contmued the revolutionary movement With an 
uncle of Silan for leader, the rebels put up a fight at Kabugao, 

’ Blair and Robertson The phihpptne Islands Vol XLIX p 162 
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but were defeated Silan s wife attacked Vigan but met mth 
defeat She was later caught and executed ^ 

Pangasman revolt Another revolt durmg this period of 
Bntish occupation was that of Pangasman which started la 
Binalatongan on November 3 1762 This was another protest 
agamst the tributes and the alcalde mayor and a petition that 
the justices of the towns be changed Even with the aid of Fih 
pino soldiers the rebels were not quieted till 1765 Juan de la 
Cruz Palans was the leader of this revolt which gained head 
way m the important towns of Pangasman especially Calasiao, 
Magaldan Dagupan San jaemto Manaoag Santa Barbara, 
Malasiqui Bayambang and Pamqui * 

Cagayan revolt In Cagayan also there was a revolt as a re- 
sult of the British occupation The people of Eagan proclaimed 
themselves independent on February 2 1763 commit tmg acts 
of violence similar to those in Pangasinan and IIocos The re 
volt spread to Cabagan and Tuguegarao under the leadership 
of Chiefs Dabo and Juan Marayac Again with the aid of 
' friendly towns the rebels were defeated and hanged ® 
Other revolts Dunngthis penod there were also upnsmgsin 
Laguna Batangas and Tayabas (m the towns of San Pablo, 
Tanauan and Tayabas) , in Cavite and Camarine<i there were 
revolts, and even m Samar, Panay Cebu and m distant Zam 
boanga there were disturbances of the peace all of them refiec 
tions of the spirit of the times and the loss of Spanish prestige 
on account of their defeat by the British * 

Conclusion The royal fiscal Francisco Leandro de Viana, 
writing m 1 765, drew the following lesson from the many revolts 
of this penod 

^^'See Josf Alontero y \idal Etslona Cmtrsl de Fthpinas Vol II chap lu 

JSceibd Vo\ HI chap lu See also Blaw an 1 Robertson ThePhihppm 
Islands i4g3-r8gS \ ol XLI\ pp 302 303 The Arthur II Clark Company 
Publishers 
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The recent example of Pangasinan is the most melancholy 
warning ‘ What obstinacy and blindness* what msolence and 
aversion toward the Spamards* what treasons and apostasies* 

And then his warning 

It is certain that the Indians desire to throw off the mild yoke 
of the Spaniards , that they are Christians, and vassals of our king 
simply through fear, and fail to be either Christians or vassals 
when they consider us weak, and that the> neither respect nor 
obey any one, when they find an opportunity for resistance ^ 

III CONFUCTS BETWEEN THE DdTCH ANT) THE SPANIARDS 

Trouble with the Dutch The conflict between the Dutch 
and the Spaniards, which had its beginning toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, as we have already pointed out con 
tinned to distract the peace of the Philippines till the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century 

Expedition to the Moluccas, 1606 Dunng the term of 
Governor Pedro Bravo de Acuna (1602-1606) an expedition 
sailed for the Moluccas m January, 1606 with 1423 Spaniards 
and 1600 Filipinos The object was to oust the Dutch from 
Amboma and Tidore which were taken from the Portuguese m 
February of 1605 This enterprise of Governor Acuna met 
with success , it captured Tidore and Ternate, and secured by 
means of a treaty the allegiance of the king of Ternate, who 
surrendered all his forts restored all captives, and gave up the 
villages of Christian natives m adjacent islands Acuna left 
a strong garrison in Ternate, and earned the king and other 
captives to ilanila * 

Expedition dunng the term of Juan de Silva During the 
term of Governor Juan de Silva (1609-1616) the Dutch, under 
Admiral Wittert, landed in Panay, but were repulsed by a 

‘Blair and Robertson The PhtUppine Islands t4ps-l8g8 Vol 
p 502 The Arthur 11 Clark, Company Publishers 

‘See ibid To! \\T pp 2:7317 See also Jos <5 Montero y \jdal Ihstona 
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Phibppmes, and on April 14 was defeated m an engagement 
against the Spanish fleet at Plaja Honda off the coast of 
JIan\elei. 

Conflict over Formosa, 1622 In 1622 the Dutch established 
a fort and a trading post on Pescadores Islands in order to 
intercept with more Mgor the trading vessels going to Manila 
from China and Japan In 1624 they mov cd their settlement to 
Formosa There they built a strong fort Areportofi626says 

The Dutch also ha\c a stock farm, which they began with cattle 
and horses brought from Japon * They are now at peace with 
the natives, with whom they were formerh at war and who killed 
some of their men The Chinese have gone there with a great 
abundance of silks and other merchandise to trade Consequently, 
they have made on that account a large alcaicena, where there are 
generally more than six thousand Chinese From that, notable 
damage can ensue to Castilians Portuguese and Chinese, since the 
Dutch are in the passage by which one gets from here to China, and 
from Macan to Japon 

The Spanish sent an expedition to Formosa, this arnved 
on ^lay 7, 1626, and established the towns of Camaum and 
Tan Tchuy for the protection of the Manila China trade 
During the term of Governor Sebastian Hurtado dc Cor- 
cuera (1635-1644) the Dutch gamed exclusive control of 
Formosa by driving out the Spaniards This occurred on 
August 24, 1642 after a struggle of seven days, the Dutch 
capturing 40 guns, provisions 25,000 pesos in silver, and not 
less than half a million pesos' worth of merchandise ' 

Abandonment of Jolo The Dutch continued to make their 
raiding expeditions to the Philippines, entering into alliance 
with some Moro chiefs The danger from these Moros and the 
increasing raids of the Dutch who were often seen even off 

* Blair and Robertson Tie J lihppiitf Idatds Xol XX p 142 
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the coasts of Ilocos and Pangasman, induced the Spanish 
government to abandon Jolo (Fig 40) and destroy the fortifi- 
cations there To this end a treaty was made with the sultan of 
Jolo, and the Spanish troops were concentrated in Zamboanga 
In 1646 the Dutch were repulsed in their attack against 
Caraga, in Surigao Then they went north, where they were 
defeated off the coast of Mindoro in various engagements. 



Fig 40 Jolo, the Great Center of JIohaumedan Opposition 


In 1647 the Dutch appeared in Manila Bay with twelve 
ships ; repulsed at Cavite, they went to Bataan and captured 
the town of Abucay. But troops from Pampanga came and 
drove the enemies away. 

Abandonment cd Zamboanga, 1662 . In view of the increas- 
ing dangers from the Moros and the Dutch, the Spanish govern- 
ment was forced to carry its retrenchment policy further. In 
1656 the governor of the Moluccas, Francisco de Esteybar, 
was ordered to take charge of the fort of Zamboanga, and was 
made at the same time lieutenant-governor and captain- 
general of the provinces of the southern Philippines. 
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In 1662 the Philippines were thrc'itened with a senous in 
vasion by the famous Chinese ad\enturer, Kue Sing, as has 
alreidj been discussed in connection with the Chinese in the 
Philippmes As a part of the preparations made by Go\ernor 
Sabinnno ilannque dc Lara (1653-1663), the forts of Zam 
boanga, Sabanilla, Calamianes, and Iligan were abandoned, 
likewise, the fort at Ternatc With the Spaniards went a 
group of nati\e Chnstians from Ternatc, who settled in 
Mangondon, Ca\ate, where to this day the> constitute a 
group with unique charactcri:>tjcs With the abandonment of 
Spanish pos'-es^ions in the Moluccas the old quarrel of the 
Spaniards with the Dutch came to an end '■ 

W COVFUCTS BETt^TEN TIIE MOROS /VND THE SpAVLVRDS 

Conflicts during the early seventeenth century The attacks 
of Magindanao and Jolo Moros continued throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries These attacks were 
characterized by destruction of property, loss of lises and 
capture of man> inhabitants to be «old elsewhere as sla\es 
There was almost no >car that did not witness a Moro raid 
upon some Christian community These attacks were more 
than piratical raids, thc> represented also a great conflict 
between two religions, Chnstianitj and Mohammedanism 

At the beginning of the scacntccnth centurj we find Gov 
emor Pedro Bra\o dc Acuna leading an expedition in person 
In i6ij Governor Juan de SiUa sent out a fruitless expedi 
tion Governor Juan Nino dt Ta\ora took active interest in 
subduing the Moros and met with success in Jolo, Basilan, 
and Mindanao 

In* spite of repeated expeditions against Mindanao, Jolo and 
Basilan m which the pirates suffered loss of man> vessels, thej were 

*See Jos5 Montero j Vidal IltslMia Genera] de FiJipinas Vol I chaps, 
xsv XXVI 18S7 
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not chtckecl nor was it possible to stop the danugc nhii.)] the) 
caused on the towns belongir^ to provinces of Spain, since the in 
habitants were scared and fled to the mountains on the approach 
of the pirates in spile of efforts of the fnars who gave the peopk 
example of resistance by being tbe first to take up arms 

Hernando de los Rios Coronel for a long time procuiator 
general of the Philippines in a memorial to the king states 



Fio 41 MoRo Watchtower at Cebu 


that the Christian rihpinos could not defend themselves a 
they used to because tb^Jwere not allowed to carry arms 
hence in anew of Spanish' inability to give protection the} 
asked that th^y be given ttheir former freedom Referring t( 
jMorO^jaids the memonal '^ys in part 

l^e irorst is that these last few years they have committee 
greate^r on^ so that there is rJp Christian or friendly Indian who 1 
nimse or country A 'Ihese a’ll-nougn Indians set iord 
arguments th^^ must have aha|ned your Majesty s governors con 
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siderablv , since, although the latter are so careful not only to col 
lect their tributes, but to impose continuall) so manj taxes, and to 
cause the Indians innumerable troubles, yet the> do not defend 
them from their enemies Consequentl> the Indians say, "Let us 
be free, and let us have arms, and ue shall be able to defend our 
selves, as we did before the advent of the Spaniards ’ And, surely, 
did not the religious — especiallj those of the Society, who instruct 
nearly all those islands — entertain them with hopes and fair argu 
ments they would all have revolted, as some have done I have re 
lated this to j our Majestj so that you may order > our gov ernor to 
remedy that matter, which is so incumbent upon >our Majesty s 
roj’al conscience But how poorl> he informs jour Majestv , since 
at the verj moment when those people were destrojnng jour 
churches the governor w rote that thev were all peaceful and quiet 

Change of pohcy m 1635 The inadequacy of the Spanish 
expeditions against the Moros led to a change of policy during 
the term of Governor Juan Cerezo de Salamanca (1633-1635) 
In the vear 1634 the Moros were especially aggressive, and 
even attacked the capital of Tayabas, killing several fnars 
and many inhabitants In the Visayas greater havoc was 
wrought m Lejte they raided and burned the towns of Sogod, 
Cabahan Canamucan Ormoc, and Baybay, killing many 
inhabitants There were 18 boats and more than 1500 Moros 
m these attacks The whole Visajan group was ternbly 
alarmed, and upon the insistent petitions of the Jesuits a fort 
was established in Zamboanga, for the maintenance of which 
every tributary in the Visayan Islands had to pay a ganta of 
nee, a contribution which was subsequently required from all 
the provinces and which was known as the donahi.o de Zam 
boanga This fort was placed under the command of Juan 
de Chaves with 300 Spaniards and 1000 Visayans Father 
Melchor de Vera a Jesuit directed the building of it, and to 
supplj it with water a caml was built from a river 

The term of Governor Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera saw 
a great expedition organized against the Moros, led by the 
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governor himseli with a force of 760 Spaniards and many 
Visayans and Pampangos The Moro strongho’d at Lamitan, 
which was defended by 1000 Moros, was the objective of the 
attack The fort was taken by assault in 1637 , and many can- 
non and muskets were captured Corralat, the great Maginda- 
nao chief, was able to escajje ' 

Jolo was the next objective of Governor Corcuera This was 
defended by 4000 Moros, but it was taken after a siege A gar- 
rison of 200 Pampangos was left here, and Corcuera returned 
to Manila m klay of 1 638 From Jolo the work of conquest was 
continued, resulting in the subjugation of the valley of the 
Rio Grande, and later of the Malanao region, or Lake Lanao ^ 

Conflicts during the eighteenth century. In spite of Spanish 
successes, the Moros continued their depredations, securing 
aid from the Mohammedans of Borneo and Celebes, and en- 
couraged by the Dutch We have already seen in our discus- 
sion of conflicts with the Dutch how, in 1662, Zamboanga was 
abandoned This step gave further stimulus to Moro raids, 
and till the end of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth petitions poured into Spain, especially from 
the Jesuits, asking for the reestablishment of the fort at Zam- 
boanga. A reflection of the rivalry raging between the dif- 
ferent religious orders is seen in the strong opposition of the 
other religious corporations to the reopening of Zamboanga, 
which would mean the increase of Jesuit jurisdiction and power. 
Although a royal decree ordered the reestablishment of the 
presidio of Zamboanga, it was not until 1718, while Fernando 
Manuel de Bustillo Bustamante was governor (1717-1719)? 
that it was carried out in the face of a negative vote on the 
part of the other Manila authorities * 

> See Jo^gMontero y\id2.\,ntslortaGeneTdienUpmas^\6\ I, chap xvi 1887 
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Attempted peace with Jolo Dunng the term of Jfarquis cle 
Torre Cimpo as governor (1721-1729) a treaty of peace was 
signed between the sultan of Jolo and the government The 
pnnapal provisions were that there should be free trade be 
tween Jolo and Manila as well as with other provinces, that 
the Christian captives in Jolo should be released , that sub- 
jects of the sultan might become Chnstians , that the island of 
Ba«i!an should be returned to Spam , and, finallj , that in case 
of war neither *;hould be obliged to aid the other, except in the 
case of a common enemy, when mutual help might be given * 

Nevertheless, other Moros continued to make their custom 
arj raids In May of 1730 the micros of Tawi Tawi with 20 
large vessels and many smaller ones and 3000 men attacked 
Palawan and the Calamiancs, and even attempted to take 
Zamboanga giv mg the Spanish forces much to do * 

The power of the Moros An indication of the power of the 
Moros about the middle of the eighteenth century is seen in 
the coming of Sultan Alt Mudm of Jolo to Manila In a critical 
tone Father Martinez de Zuniga sajrs 

The Jesuits had been urging our Cathohe monarch Phelipe V, 
and constrained him to the inglorious act of writing to the kings 
of J0I6 and ^Iindanao , the governor sent ambassadors to deliver 
his letters and make an alliance wnth the Moros ’ Those petty kings 
were greatlj delighted at the honor thus done them b> a king so 
great as that of Espana, and m order to gratifj him bj compljang 
w ith his requests to them, consented to receiv e missionaries mto their 
countries 

Through the intercession of Jesuit fathers the good wall of 
the joung Ah Jludin was gamed In the meantime, in 1748 
the sultan’s brother, Bantilan, usurped All Mudm s place To 
quote Martinez de Zumga 

' See Jos^ Vfontero y V itlal IlfSlanaGenemlde Fihpma! \ol I chap xxvn 
18S7 

*Seejb<l VoJ I chap toi 

* Blair and Robertson Tie PJtUppt e Islands r^pj-r^pS Vol XL\III 
PP 14S 149 The Vrthur H Clark Compan> Publishers 
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The sultan Alimudin likewise fled from his kingdom in order to 
go to Manila, to seek aid from the go\ernor in order to punish the 
rebels who had given him the lance thrust and conspired against hi» 
person ‘ He reached 2 ^amboanga, and there the Spaniards fur 
nished him with means to proceed to Manila , he entered that city 
with a retinue of seventy persons, with %vhom he was lodged m a 
house m the suburb of Binondo, which was kept at his disposal at 
the cost of the roj al treasury Afterward he made his public entry 
[mto Manila] and was received with great ostentation , the leading 
persons in Manila visited him, and presented to him gold chains, 
robes diamond rings, sashes and gold headed canes — so that he 
was astomshed at so much roagniflcence, and at the generosity of 
the Spaniards, for whatever he needed for the support of his house 
hold was supphed to him from the royal treasury 


This was m January, 1749 

The question whether Ah Mudin should be baptized or not 
became the cause of dissension among the rival factions m 
Manila But he was finally baptized in Paniqui, Pangasinan, and 
was received in Manila with great pomp and ceremony Mean 
while Bantilan, the usurper, continued to rule Jolo and harass 
the Spaniards with his expeditions Governor JosS Francisco 
de Obando (1750-1754) sent out an expedition with AU Mudm, 
but the latter’s conduct proved his treachery, and he was sent 
back to Manila and confined a pnsoner at Fort Santiago 

All Mudm tned to conduct peace negotiations with Ban 
tilan, and to that end, with the permission of the governor, 
sent his own daughter Paatima, who had been imprisoned 
wth him, to Jolo There a peace agreement was entered into, 
but there was mutual distrust, and the wars continued worse 
than ever 2 In the words of Martinez de Zuniga 

The* governor had ver} little confidence in the promises of the 
Moros or m their treaties because they had always broken them 
with the same facility with which they had made them, and he 


Blair and Robertson The Philippine tslands 14^3-1808, \o\ XLVIH 
Clark Company PubhsheK 

See ibid Vol XLVIII pp 158-166 J ibid \ol XLMII p 167 
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prepared a strong squadron [to go] against them, in order to compel 
them b\ force to obserae the treaties vhich he did not expect the> 
i\ou!d keep of their omu accord Jsor did his suspicions prove to 
be groundless, for m that >ear (which was 1754) occurred the worst 
inroad which those islanders had made into the Phihpinas In all 
districts they made raids with blood and fire, killing religious. In 
dians, and Spaniards burning and plundenng villages and taking 
captive thousands of Christians, not onl> in the islands near Jolo, 
but throughout our Icrritones, even in the provinces nearest to the 
capital Manila 

As to the subsequent fate of Ah Mudin, he was captured by 
the English when thej took Manila m 1762 and was sent back 
by them to Jolo 

The worst periods of More wars The Moros continued with 
their attacks The last years of the eighteenth century were 
especially charactenzed by violent and frequent raids This 
period marks the chma-^ of Moro piracy , for with the adv ent of 
steamboats during the nineteenth century it was possible for 
the first time to check and lessen the danger from the Moros 

An important effect of the capture of Manila by the British 
was the renewal of Moro piratical incursions, and on account 
of the many disturbances elsewhere in the Philippines, the 
Spaniards could do nothing to check Moro attacks 

Those cruel pirates therefore ravaged the entire archipelago, 
even captunng fishing boats in Manila Bay , and everyavhere the 
coast villages were destroyed or depopulated and the native pop 
ulation kept in continual terror of this inhuman foe * 

There was a general attack by the Joloans and Magm 
danaos, and 

so insolent did they become that they captured tv\o nchly 
laden champanson the Manveles coast, and entrenched themselves 
at Mamburao, on Mindoro Island and sold their Filipino captives 
to the Macasar traders who resorted thither * 

‘Blair and Robertson The Philippine Idands X4P3-1898 Vol L pp 32 34 
The Arthur 11 Clark Company Publishers 
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Throughout his long term of office (1793-1806), Governor 
Rafael Mana de Aguilar tned to check the incursions of the 
Moros who in 1793 attacked even the coasts of Luzon In 
1794 he called a council of the leading military officers and 
persons experienced m Moro wars It was shown that the 
Moros captured yearly about 500 persons, whom they held as 
slaves — except the old who "were sold to the inhabitants of 
Sandakan who sacrificed these captives to the shades of their 
deceased relatives or of prominent personages ’ ^ 

It was also shown m that council that from 1778 until 
the end of 1793 the Philippine government had spent the sum 
of I 519 209 pesos fuertes for vessels expeditions, wages, and 
other materials m the warfare with the Moros, to say nothing 
of the other losses caused by their raids 
In the year 1798 a strong force of Moros attacked the village 
of Baler and other towns on the east coast of Luzon, devas 
tatmg them and seizing four hundred and fifty captives, among 
whom were three pansh pnests one of whom was sold by 
them for 3500 pesos These pirates had their headquarters 
on Bunas Island, from which they issued in making their raids 
In order to improve the means of defense against the Moro 
attacks, the council called by Governor Aguilar resolved to 
strengthen all the forts on the coasts, and to rely more on 
jnodern built boats than on the old vintas that had been used 
up to that time To that end, a shipyard was established m 
Binondo in 1794 However, in 1799 the 

authorities decided that it was more expedient that the war 
fare with the Moros be carried on b> the provincial authorities 
with the direction and aid of the central government , and instruc 
tions to this effect were sent to all the alcaldes mayor ® 

> Blair and Robertson The PhUppme Idenii 1493-1898 Vol LI p 26 
The Arthur II Clark Company Publishers ' 

*Ibid Vol LI pp 27 28 For further study of Moro h story see NajeebM 
Saleeby, Shdtes tn Moro llitCory Law and Rdigion Bureau of Science Pub- 
lication Manila IQ05 Sec also Najeeb M Saleeby //«jiory o/ 5 h/k Bureau 
of Science Publication Manila igoS 
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V. Conflicts detuten tite GovERNiicNT and the Ciujrcii 

General character. Wc have alreadj’ noted the earlier con- 
flict between the government officials and the church officials. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tius conflict 
was continued \vith greater vigor and accompanied with more 
dramatic incidents. At the outset it should be remembered 
that the religious workers whose great educational and chari- 
table achievements we have already discussed were at the same 
time public offidals, for the church was then a part of the state ; 
hence the political rivalry between the religious officials and the 
government officials. There was a keen struggle for political 
power, from the governor-general down to the alcaldcs-mayor 
in the provinces, on one hand, and from the archbishop and 
religious orders dovim to the parish priests, on the other. 

It should also be said that the spirit of rivalry cngc'ndcred 
by this conflict permeated the Philippine government through- 
out the two centuries that wc arc studying, and, in fact, down 
'to the end of the Spanish regime. The incidents which we shall 
discuss briefly are but isolated illustrations, yet they indicate 
the persistence of the political phenomenon we are tracing. 

Conflicts of the early seventeenth century. A letter from 
the fiscal at Manila in 1606 shows that there was *'no one to 
correct certain ecdesiastics,"* who interfered in local adminis- 
tration, making improper assessments on the people, and that 
the friars were practically incorrigible, and concludes thus: 

It will be well for your Majesty to decree and grant authority to 
the Audiencia, that it may cause official investigation to be made 
into these matters and others which may arise, and that it may pro- 
ceed as do the viceroys of Piru and Mexico.* For, so soon as friars 
'are interfered with in any respect, they begin to declare that eccle- 
siastical censures have been incurred and disturbances are raised, 
which give occasion for scandal to the common people. 

‘Blair and Robertson, Tlif Philippine Islands, Vol.XIV.pp. 167- 

168. The Arthur H. Clark Company, Pablishcrs. 
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A letter from the kmg in 1611 ordered the provincial of the 
Dominican order to stop the fnars from meddling in affairs of 
government The letter gives an interesting indication of the 
rivalry existing between the government provinaal officer, 
the alcalde mayor and the pansh pnest, and shows also how 
the king in Spam was ever ready to counsel proper action to 
maintain fnendly relations '‘for the service of God and my 
own ” The letter follows 

By a letter from Don Juan de Silva, my governor and captain 
general there of the fifth of September 610, I have learned that 
several religious of your order, from various motives, usually oppose 
the things that are ordered for the sake of good government ’ At 
times this has gone so far that incidents such as to cause anxietj 
ha\e occurred Such was the case in Nueva Segovia, regarding the 
Indian whom the alcalde mayor held prisoner, on appeal condemned 
to death by the Audiencia, who had ordered the sentence to be 
executed there When the daj before the execution arrived two 
friars went to the prison saying that they were going to confess 
him They succeeded m being left alone with the prisoner m a room 
with a window opening on the street , and, havmg provided some 
one to take him to their convent, they thrust him out of the window, 
without the knowledge of the persons about the building, which re- 
sulted in a very scandalous affair The alcalde-mayor, on learning 
of it, went to the convent to gel possession of the prisoner , and 
found that for his greater security they had placed him upon the 
altar — which, as maj be seen, ivas an improper action When he 
attempted to take away the prisoner the friars treated the alcalde 
mayor very scurvilj , and when he had removed the Indian they 
proceeded against him with censures and interdicts, m such wise 
that he had to return to the church, unpunished the man whom 
they themselves had delivered up when he was seized — demand- 
ing his death, and saying that it was best to execute him there as an 
example for all Although it is understood that you made the proper 
xtswOTG’iTaTiX'eb Wi tVm, tsist yet, as 1 wish to know what they were, 
I charge you to advi<;e me of it, and from this time forth to con 
1 Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands Vol XVII, 

pp 183-184 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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linue, wth the care «hich I am sure >ou exercise, to apply m 
all cases due remedy , as you arc bound to do I also charge you to 
maintain very friendly relations with the said Don Juan cle SiKa, 
my governor, to whom I am writing to maintain the same relations 
with you, on account of the importance of this for the service of 
God and my own 

Again in a letter from the king to Governor Alonso Tajardo 
m 1618 we see the growing powers of the religious orders in 
governmental matters, and the desire of the home government 
to put a stop to abuses of those pow ers 
It has also been understood that the religious orders resident in 
those islands live and comport themseU es w ith more freedom and 
liberty than is proper, conformably to their profession and regula 
tions, and particularly so the Augustimans * It is also stated that 
occasional fees and dues that they levy for masses burials and 
suffrages [for departed souls] are excessive , and likewise that they 
erect buildings and church edifices and their own houses, although 
thev have no authority to do so except with my express permission, 
or by asking it from the governor of tho«e islands, and then only in 
caseof urgent necessity Under this pretense and others theymake 
allotments [of service] and new imports, on merely their own au 
thoritv, upon the Indians, who are distressed and over burdened 
For the remedy of this, it has seemed best to charge you to mam 
tain all the authority that you can to prev ent this from being done 
For this purpose y ou will join with the archbishop, and both will 
summon the provincials , and, telling them the information that I 
have of this matter, you will charge them to make the reformation 
which is m every way obligatory upon them, since it is so greatly to 
the service of God our Lord and the public good, as may be seen 

To remedy the evils described in this letter, a royal decree 
was issued m May, 1620 ordenng better treatment of the 
Indians * How far the orders of the king as given in the royal 
letter and in the royal decree were complied with we learn 

‘Bliir and Robertson The Philippine Islands 149J-189S \ol XVIII, 
pp 154 155 The Arthur H dark Company Publishers 

* See ibtd Vol XIX pp 4^41 
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from a letter written by Governor Fajardo to the king, where 
he says that the required reform 

did not seem neces-^iry to the archbishop, but for my part I 
shall nevertheless carry it out, informing each one of the provincials 
separately, and trying to further the royal will of your Jlajesty, 
without allowing scandal to result by making this pubhc, and diffi 
culties from such things becoming known ^ 

The governor continues to complain of the religious orders, and 
says that it is hard to attend to affairs of state and the pursuit 
of the many enemies threatening the Philippines without 

the favor of the religious orders [which must be considered] 
in order not to annoy them, for most of them are easily irn 
tated '■ 

For, even when they have no cause for displeasure, there is no 
one who can bring them to reason, since it appears that they regard 
It as their vocation to be opposed to the government and to the 
governors, as they have done since their establishment m these 
islands, without a single exception — unless only it be Don Luis 
Perez Dasmannas, whom, with the asperity on which they pride 
themselves, and their tyrannical waj's they subjected m such 
manner that they ruled bun In order that those who succeed me 
may continue attending to the service of your Majesty without the 
difEculties and quarrels which we, the former governors and I, have 
experienced, it will be expedient that your Majesty order them not 
to interfere so much in the government, and that they must restrain 
their audacious and msolent mode [of speech] For this is so un 
curbed arid terrible that any honorable man would fear it on ac- 
count of what the friars cast at him, to the prejudice of anyone who 
acts contrary to their wishes , and this they do not only through the 
pulpits, but by various other means, as I have said they did ivnth 
the past governors — and particularly with Don Juan de Silva, my 
predecessor — and which 1 a^so have sufficiently experienced and 
suffered 

' Bkir and Robertson The Philippine Islonds i^pj-iSsiS Vol \X pp 69- 
70 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
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The way the religious workers controlled the local govern 
ment is described in another letter to the king i 

The friars serve as protectors to them and inspire them to bold 
ness, and now by this path of protection, and agam by that of 
punishment, the Indians are all being brought to recognize them as 
powerful lords, in both spiritual and temporal matters ^ So far has 
this gone that, if the alcalde mayor orders an> thmg, even though it 
be just and necessary and for the service of your Majesty, if the 
friar orders something else, it must be as the latter desires, at least 
for the June being until a more urgent order is issued Your 
Majesty will be pleased to consider what is best to decree in regard 
to this for the future, as I am applymg the most gentle and expedi- 
ent means and correctives for the present 

In a royal decree issued m 1622 the king orders reforms, and 
defines the proper junsdiction of the rehgious orders 

I have been informed that the religious of your order are hvmg 
with great lack of restraint, and are meddlmg in the government of 
those islands, from which have resulted and are resulting very great 
difficulties ’ Moreover, the honor and procedure of those who have 
been men of those islands ha\ e suffered , for, both m the pulpit and 
in other ways, the religious are trying to sully the reputation of 
those persons when they are not acceptable to them Now masrauch 
as that is unworthy of any person whatever, and more so of re 
hgious who have to furmsh an example to all by their retirement 
from the world and their method of procedure , and inasmuch as it 
IS verj advisable to reform that efficaciousl> therefore after ex 
amuiation of the matter by my Council of the Indias, it has been 
deemed best to charge and order you, as I do, to summon immedi 
atel> ail the religious of your order By the best method that y ou 
shall deem advisable >ou shall censure them for their irregularities, 
and represent these to them, and warn them to engage only m 
their devotions and the conversion of souls according to their obh 
gations — which is the main purpose for which they went there — 

* Bkir and Robertson The Fhtiippttte Islands X4p3~i8pS Vol XX, pp 152 
153 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

’Ibid \ol XX pp 249-250 
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and that they shall not meddle m government matters, or m any 
other matter that does not concern their order You shall advise 
me of what you shall do m this matter 

So great was the power of the missionaries that, as we 
learn from a royal order of November, 1624 ’’they do not 
allow even the women to wear shoes, while they force the men 
of the province of Nueva Segovia to guard the church in rota 
tion and turn * And if the people failed to answer their 
questions with regard to the Christian doctrine "the religious 
have the chiefs and their wives whipped and cut off their 
hair ’ ‘ 

Conflicts of the second quarter of the seventeenth century 
In letters from another governor to the king durmg the early 
part of the second quarter of the seventeenth century we find 
the same general complamt against the friars interference with 
provincial offiaals One such letter recommends granting to 
the governor the 'authority to remove or promote religious 
missionaries to the natives from the districts where they are ’ * 
The following is also a vivid picture of the conflict m the 
provinces 

That has come to such a jjass that they have lost respect, by their 
deeds for the alcaldes mayor and the said religious do not pay an> 
attention to their jurisdiction or to the royal patronage * The Au- 
gustmians, who are mote exorbitant than others are very owners 
of the wills of the Indians, and give out that the quiet or disobedi 
ence of the latter hinges on them For when the alcalde mayor of 
Balayan tried to restrain the excesses that he saw, they entered his 
house armed and bound and flogged him , that was during the 
government of the Audienaa But lately another alcalde mayor m 
Bulacan having arrested two Indians seamen on a ship of your 
Majesty s fleet, so that they mi^t serv e at their posts the religious 
at that place took them out of pnson Even more oppressive acts 
occur its.'.'}, iihfcb s worse fenieu’y' I petiflon your J/ajvsry 

‘Blair and Roberfion ThrPlilippineldatds i4p3-iSgS,Vo\ XXI pp 105 
JoC T1 e \rtl ur II Clark Company Publisbcts 
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to have sent (o me the decree which was «enl to Nueba I.«;i)aila this 
past >car, with more definite restrictions, so that Ihe^ ma> not 
ha\ e an> ground for opposing it, and so that ihcir generals, espe 
ciallv he of St Augustine maN order them to restnm themscKcs, 
and so that his Holiness ma\ do the same, the briefs or patents 
being pas'^ed b\ the Council and c\er>thmg being sent to me So 
great haste is nccessar) in order not to fall out with them 

As was usual m such cases, the home gotemment tried to 
remed> the evnl a ro}al decree issued for that purpose to 
the new go\ernor, Juan Nino de Ta\ora, in 1626^ During 
the term of Go\cmor Nmo dc Tavora as appears in another 
rojal decree, when the alcaldcmajor of Batangas arrested 
a man who 

had run awa) with the wife of a certain man Fra) 
Antonio Mu\ica, prior of the said order [Augustiman] at the head 
of his fi«cal and choristers brohe ojicn the gates of the prKon, and 
loosed the prisoners after malircaiing the go\cmment agents* 
And although he [the alcalde] drew up a report about this action, 
and informed their superior of it — sending the htter a copy of the 
report, while he kept the onginal, m order to gi\e >ou an account 
of It — the superior did not inflict punishment but on the contnr% 
exerted himself to get hold of the original report But as he did not 
succeed in this, two religious, accompanied b) over one hundred 
nalixcs went to Caravajal s house (the alcalde] surrounded it, went 
upstairs where he was and look awai the said (original] report from 
him after haxmg bound him and maltreated him b^ word and 
deed Although he informed >ou of it, that crime has not >el been 
punished 

This decree, issued bj the King was directed to the gov 
ernor of the Philippines, ordenng him to enact justice 
Conflicts in the middle of the seventeenth century Toward 
the middle of the sexenteenth century the outstanding inci 
dent illustrating the conflict between church and state was 
“'ce 151a r an 1 Rnl erl'rt n Tfr I Ithpp >r Isi iiidt \oi WII 
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the impnsomnent of Archbishop Hernando Guerrero at Fort 
Santiago by order of Governor Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera 
and the subsequent imprisonment of the governor by order of 
his successor as a result oi charges brought by the archbishop 
against him when his term eiqiired m 1644 (A governor had 
to face the residencia or trial of an official on leaving office 
for any act complained of during his term ) This incident 
was the result of a conflict concerning the jurisdiction over a 
soldier Franasco Nava who had killed a girl and then tiled 
to protect himself from justice by seeking shelter in the 
Augustmian church Against the will of the archbishop Cor 
cuera had Nava arrested by force and executed For this act 
Corcuera had to suffer five years imprisonment m Fort San 
tiago and Cavite ^ This was the fate that befell the victo 
nous campaigner against the Motos whose triumphal entry 
into Manila was one of the great soaal events of those days , 
this was his reward for 'subduing the rebgious to the under 
standing that your Majesty alone is their natural seignior, 
and the seignior of the said island,’ as he wrote the king 

Still another incident showing the same conflict was the 
arrest of Governor Diego de Salcedo (1663-1668) by the com * 
missary of the Inquisition aided by the political enemies of the 
governor He had quarrels with the archbishop, Miguel 
Poblete, and when the latter died he would not allow the 
church bells to be tolled or the body to be embalmed This 
was the apparent reason for his arrest, although political 
motives were the real ones From a contemporary document 
we read 

It IS not a rash assumption by those who are more inclined to re 
fleet that this aSair was thus hurried through more through passion 
than through virtuous zeal those whom the father commissary 
carried with him were neatly all enemies of Don Diego * 

' See Blair and Robertson Tie PI hpptne Islands 1403-iSpS Vol XXV 
pp 151 joQ The Arthur II Clatt. Company Publishers 

‘Ibid Vol XXXVII pp 26-27 
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And we leam in addition 

that the father commissarj was at outs with his Lordship 
[the governor] on account of disputes between them during the vo>- 
age ^ ^Ioreo\ cr, the father commissary was poor and his prov inaal 
had not provided him with any post as prior in his order, and 
had not treated the commissary as the Jatfer wished Then too, 
the go\ ernor had gi\ en no office to Captain Bon Gonzalo Samaniego, 
the commissarj s nephew — whom his uncle the commissary so 
valued, andsoendca\ored loproxidefor, and, although the nephew 
was appointed a captain m this rojal camp he was not captain of 
an> company on account of the scarcit> of men 
The document shows that political or personal motives 
governed every one of those who helped the commissary of the 
Inquisition Go\cmor Salcedo was shipped as a prisoner to 
Mexico, but was exonerated there He died while on the way 
back to the Philippines 

Conflicts of the last quarter of the seventeenth century The 
most notable episode m this controversy during the seven 
teenth century was the conflict between Archbishop Felipe 
Pardo and Governor Juan dc Vargis (1678-1684) on the ques 
tion of jurisdiction As summarized by Blair and Robertson, 
that controversy began in 1680, 

with the complaint of the cura of Vigan against the acting 
head of the diocese of Nueva Segovia that the latter does not reside 
at the seat of that bishopnc, and interferes with the above cura ’ 
The Audiencia undertakes to settle the affair, and the archbishop 
insists that it belongs to his jurisdiction The Audiencia en 
deavors to restrain Pardo but m vain, and the strained relations 
between them quickly grow into open hostilities 
The Situation is complicated by various antagonistic elements 
nfaefe may be bnetfy summa r Tzeef dtas Tbcsf^htsh 3 psscbitc£cy 
conduct toward his own clerics and other persons and his strenuous 
insistence on his ecclesiastical prerogatives the undue mfluence 
'Blair and Robertson TlfC Plilippine Idatds I49y~i8g8 Vol XXXVII 
pp 26-27 The Arthur H Clark Compao} Publishers 
*Ibid VoLXXXIX pp 12 13 
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over him obtained by his Dominican brethren , the jealousies be 
tween the various religious orders , and, still more fundamental, the 
unceasing conflict between ecclesiastical and secular authority — 
the latter embodied mainly m the Audiencia, as the governors often 
ranged themselves against that tribunal, under the pressure of 
ecclesiastical influence To these may be added the remoteness of 
the colony from Spam, and its smallncK, which renders the limits 
withm which these human forces are at work more narrow and 
circumscribed, and therefore mlensifies their action 

After a long conflict between Pardo and the Audiencia, in which 
their weapons are used freely on both sides — decrees, appeals, 
protests, censures, and legal technicalities of every sort civil and 
canonical — that tribunal decides (October i, 1682) to banish the 
archbishop, a sentence which is not executed until May i, 1683 
He IS then seized by the officials of the Audiencia, and deported to 
Lingayen His assistant bishop, Barrientos, demands the right 
to act in Pardo s place , but his claim is set aside in favor of the 
cathedral chapter, or cabildo — which declares the see vacant in 
consequence of Pardos exile Another Dominican, Francisco 
Villalba, IS banished to Nueva Espana for seditious preaching , and 
others are sent to Cagaydn 

The coming of a new governor, Gabriel de Curuzelaegui 
(1684-1689), who was favorable to the archbishop, marked a 
turn m the tide of events, and Pardo was restored 

Soon he lays an iron hand on all persons who had formerly op- 
posed him * Excommunications are imposed on ex governor Vargas, 
the auditors, and other persons concerned m the archbishop’s 
banishment , and the members of the cathedral chapter are sus- 
pended, and their official acts during his absence are annulled Thej 
are not absolved until near the end of Lent (1685), and this is done 
m public, and very harehly, with great humiliation to the penitents 
At the urgent remonstrances and entreaties of Curuzelaegui, Pardo 
finally consents to absolve the ex governor, Vargas , but he loads 
\Ws twima-iun wiiii conditions so grievous and humiliating that 
Vargas is unwilling to accept them 


‘ Blair and Robertson The PhUpptne Uattds Vol XXXI'^ 
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The penance imposed nas as follows 
During an entire month, he must be present in the cathedral, 
from morning until high mass, clothed in sackcloth and in the garb 
of a penitent, wnth a halter round his neck , and for another month 
he must, in the same manner, attend the church of Santo Domingo , 
another, the hospital of San Gabriel , and another, the church of 
Binondoc * 

Pardo mitigated this sentence, and Vargas as sent to live on 
an Island m the Pasig Ri\er In 1689 while on his way to 
Mexico, a prisoner, he died 

Eighteenth-century conflicts- During the first quarter of 
the next century the internal conflict in Spanish Philippine 
government found its culmination in the murder of Governor 
Fernando Manuel de BustUlo Bustamante (1717-1719), who 
had undertaken to collect by force the large amounts due to 
the treasur> from its debtors He succeeded, but aroused the 
hatred of man> leading atizcns, including the archbishop As 
a result of the arrest of the auditors ordered by Bustamante, 
the Audiencia was broken up, in attempting to organize an 
other Audienaa with his own men, he met vMth the strong 
opposition of Archbishop Franasco dc la Cuesla and the uni 
versit> professors of hw There was a conspiracy against 
Bustamante, and he ordered the arrest of many atuens One 
of these took refuge in a church, and the archbishop would 
not give him up The governor hid the archbishop and 
most of the prominent ecclesiastics arrested Then a tumult 
arose 

The friars sally out from their convents and are joined bj the 
numerous persons who in fear of the governor’s tyrannical acts, 
have taken refuge m the churches, and by a crowd of the common 
people* All this throng go to ihe governors palace and attack 
him, heisterribh wounded and dies after a few hours and his son 
*Blar and Robertson Tic Philippine Islauts s493~l8^S \ol XXXIX 
P ’19 The Arthur H Clark Compan) Publishers 
*Ibnl Vol XLIV p t6 
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also IS slam At the urgent demand of all, Archbishop Cuesta ac 
cepts the post of governor ad ttUertm, and forms an audiencia with 
the released auditors ^ 

The conflict dragged on, and toward the end of the eight 
eenth century we find in a metnonal submitted by the patn 
otic Governor Simon de Anda y Salazar, the defender of the 
Philippmes against the British invasion, that the power of the 
church had been enhanced rather than diminished Anda says 

Smce the discovery of the two Americas the king has been 
seigmor of them m temporal matters and m spiritual, royal patron 
and pope, and as such has made appointments to all the secular and 
ecclesiastical employments of the cathedrals, with the advice of the 
auditors, and curacies are filled by the Mce-patrons, with 
preceding examination and proposal by the ordinary * 

But m the Philippines the king is despoiled of this well 
known right 

It causes horror to see a rehgious, paid and maintained by his 
Majesty, with the character of apostolic missionary, no sooner 
arrived at Manila from these kmgdoms than he immediately 
publishes and defends the assertion that the king is not master of 
the islands, but only they who have conquered them, that the 
Indian ought not to pay Inbute , * 

The power and influence enjoyed by the religious orders has 
been described by Le Genld, the French sdentist, as absolute 
He says 

If the governor of the Philippines is absolute, the rehgious orders 
form there a body that js not less powerful * Masters of the prov 
inces, they govern there, one might say, as sovereigns , they are so 
absolute that no Spaniard dares go to establish himself there If 
he tried to do so, he would succeed only after having surmounted 
great difficulties, and removed the greatest obstacles But he would 
always be at swords -point the friars would play him so many 

> See Blair and Robertson The PMifptne Isiands T4 (,s~z8(iS \ol XLIV, 
pp 142 196 The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

*Ibid Vol L pp 148 150 *lb,d \oi xXVIir, p 210 
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tnds, they would seek so many occasions of dispute with him, 
and they would stir up so many thmgs agamst him that m the end 
he v.ouId be forced to go away Thus do those fathers remain 
masters of the land, and they are more absolute m the Philippines 
than IS the king himself 

Result of Spanish policy Such control by the ecclesiastics was 
the necessary result of Spanish colonial policy Bourne says 

From the beginning the Spanish establishments in the Philippines 
n'ere a mission and not m the proper sense 0/ the term a colony ‘ 
The) ^^ere founded and admmistered m the interests of rehgion 
rather than of commerce or mdustry They were an advanced out 
post of Christianity whence the missionary forces could be deployed 
through the great empires of Chma and Japan, and hardly had the 
natives of the islands begun to yield to the labors of the friars when 
some of the latter pressed on adventurously into Chma and found 
mart)Ts’ deaths in Japan In examinmg the political admmistra 
tion of the Philippines then, we must be prepared to find it a sort 
of outer garment under which the living body is ecclesiastical 
Against this subjection to the influence and interests of the Chur^ch 
energetic goiemors rebelled and the history of the Spanish dorm 
nation is checkered with struggles between the civil and religious 
powers which reproduce on a small scale the medieval contests of 
Popes and Emperors 

VI Conflicts betiveen the Secular and the Regular 
Clergy 

General character It is not within the scope of this book 
to trace the history of the Christian church in the Philippines 
and the internal dissensions among the various religious orders 
Howeiqr, the question of visitation and secularization of the 
parishes constituted an important political issue throughout 
the Spanish regime, and of it we should take bnef notice, espe 
ciall) since Tilipmopnests subsequently became involved m it 

‘ Dlair and Robertson The Philippine Idands 149^-18(18 Vol I pp 48-49 
Thelrthurll Clark Compan} Pub|jsh«v 
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Who should have control over the parishes and their curates 
the archbishop and bishops, or the heads of the religious cor 
porations ^ Who should the parishes the secular clergy or 
the regular? These were the questions which divided the 
religious workers from the beginning The first bishop of the 
Philippines, Domingo de Salazar, as we have seen, had these 
questions to settle 

Seventeenth-century conflicts Early in the seventeenth 
century we find the third archbishop, Miguel de Benavides, 
objecting to granting the Jesuits license to open a university 
He says "This your Majesty should not do unless you 
grant the same to all the orders and .the secular clergy as 
well ‘ This IS especially true now, among these mtrusive 
machinations ” Then asking for more powers "If your 
Majesty were pleased to entrust to me the regulatmg of 
these matters I should endeavor to do so ' ^ 

At about the same time the Augustinians sent a complaint 
to the king because 

of the injuries both to the public and to individuals which 
this commonwealth, and we the rebgious of the Order of our father 
St Augustine, are suffering from the presence of Don Fray Miguel 
de Venavides, who wishes to assume more authority m the 
[ecclesiastical] government than is his due * 

The sending of missionanes to other countries caused dis 
sensions between the archbishops and the religious orders of 
those countries just as it did in Philippme domestic affairs 

In 1622 the fifth archbishop, Miguel Garcia Serrano, wrote 
to the king that whenever a pnest misbehaved, 

he IS corrected, admonished, and punished — by myself if he 
is a secular ® If he is a religious, his superior does it, when he 


' Blair and Robertson The Philippine Idands 
The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 
* Ibid Vol \IV, pp ji-jj 
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deems it best ; . . . In regard to that, it would be greatly advisable 
that the bishops of the Philipinas have more power over min- 
isters of souL in their charge, and that the latter be obliged to 
give account. 

In 1632 a letter to the king from the ecclesiastical cabildo of 
Manila complains that "one of the things which this cathedral 
has considered, and considers, intolerable, is that it always has 



Fig. 42. Irrigation Dau 

A sample of construction by friars in their haciendas (Courtesy of the Bureau 
of Public Wotlws) 


to be governed by friars.” * One advantage claimed for the 
secular clergy is that "he is always in the midst of affairs, 
i^hiJe the friar must necessarily incline himself to his order 
and to those with whom he has been reared.” ’ Furthermore, 
with two universities in JIanila training many students, all 
the graduates could not be employed, 

‘ Biair and Robertson, The Philippine Idands, 1493-1898, Vol. XXIV, 
pp 246-247. The Arthur II. Clark Company, Publishers. 
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Thus tlus city is today full of poverty stricken seculars, and one 
must fear that there will be so many within a few years that they 
will die of hunger, because we have not any benefices to give them 
m this archbishopric or throu^out the islands for these are held 
by fnars, who cost your Majesty so dearly ^ 

In 1654 the Audienoa tried m vain to enforce visitation of 
the parishes, for there were only fifty nine secular pnests 
available * 

Eighteenth-century conflicts Toward the end of the sev 
enteenth century the ecclesiastical controversy between Arch 
bishop Diego Camacho and the religious orders, which began 
with the arrival of that prelate m the Islands in 1697, was, 
according to Blair and Robertson, 

hardly second m bitterness and importance to that between 
his predecessor Pardo with the secular government * Soon after 
Camacho’s arrival the regulars appeal to him for aid in a dispute 
which they have with the secular government regarding their lands, 
but he makes such aid conditional on their submitting to episcopal 
visitation in those curacies which they serve as parish priests They 
refuse to do so, and appeal from the archbishop to the papal dele- 
gate , then a controversy ensues between the two prelates over the 
exemptions claimed by the regulars each wielding the thunderbolts 
of the Church — censures fines, and excommunications — agamst 
the other, a warfare mutated by some of the ecclesiastical rank and 
file with their fists and stones as weapons, all to the scandal of the 
commonwealth 

Although Pope Clement XI deaded, on January 30, 1705, 
that "the nght of visitmg the parochial regulars belonged to 
the said archbishop and other bishops”* and although this 
deasion was confirmed by the Counal of the Indies in April of 
the same year, when Camacho tried to enforce it in October, 

‘Bhir and Robertson The Phihpptne Islands 149^1898 Vol XXIV, 
p 247 The Arthur II Clark Company Publishers 
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1707, he met with such strenuous opposition on the part of the 
religious orders that, after heated controversy, in which the 
governor mtervened, it was deaded that there should be no 
change 

Like the conflict between church and state, this controversy 
between the seculars and the regulars was ever present and 
manifested itself, from tune to tune, with more or less violence 
Durmg the eighteenth century the most vigorous attempt to 
secularize the panshes and enforce visitation was that made 
by Archbishop Basibo Sancho de Santa Justa y Rufina, whose 
term lasted from 1707 until 1789 He had the support of the 
avil authority, which had orders to enforce the royal nghts 
of patronage, or appointmg power The archbishop began to 
appoint secular pnests to the vacant curaaes, indudmg those 
of the Panan, Bmondo, and Bataan, and as the number of 
Spanish secular pnests was so small, it was necessary to ordain 
Pilipino pnests from the seminaries This step marks an im 
portant epoch in the struggle of Filipinos for greater social 
recognition It also gave nse to the bitter controversy over 
the capacity of Fihpinos in general, which lasted till the end of 
Spamsh days ^ 

The expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 by a decree of the Ung 
created many vacanaes in the curaaes, and it became more 
necessary to utihze Fihpmo pnests, to the great alarm and dis 
gust of the rebgious orders " 

Seculanzahon a political issue Dunng the term of Gov 
ernor Simon de Anda y Salazar (1770-1776) there was fur- 
ther attempt to secularize the panshes By a royal decree 
of November 9, 1774, it was ordered that the curaaes held 
by the regulars should be secularized as fast as they became 
^ acant Owmg to vigorous opposition of the religious orders, 
however, this was suspended by another royal decree of 

Blur and Robertson Tie Philippine Islands i4g^i8gS Vol L 
PP *9-3? The Arthur H Gath Company Publishers 
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December, 1776 While yidding to the urgent demand of the 

moment the king 

directed m the said decree that efforts should be made, b> all 
possible means and methods to form a large body of competent 
clerics in order that, conformably to the royal decree of June 23 
1757 these might be installed tn the vacant curacies thus gradu 
ally establishing the secularization that had been decreed ' 

Thus we see how the king s policy of gradually establishing 
the secularization that had been decreed was sure to result 
sooner or later m the training of more Filipmo priests and the 
consequent conflict between them and the rebgious orders for 
positions as curates This as we shall discuss later became an 
important political issue during the nineteenth century, and 
gave rise to the Filipino national leadership of that period 


VII CONTLICTS BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE SPANIARDS 


What explains the invasion of Manila by the British in 
1 762 ? Why did thirteen British ve^els anchor m Manila Bay 
under Admiral Samuel Cornish on September 22 of that year, 
ready to take the aty by force? The Bntish Spamsh struggle 
in the Phibppines was but a reflection of the decisive colonial 
conflicts among the European powers during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century This is part of the same struggle for 
supremacy which resulted in the earlier wars among the Por 
tuguese and the Spanish and the Dutch, already discussed 
It is part of the contest which absorbed England and France 
in North America and in India In the final test between 1756 
and 1763 France called on Spam, and in 1762 war was declared 
between the British and the Spamsh 
When the new enemies appeared in Manila, the Spaniards 
were unprepared Hurnedly organized troops from Bulacan 


« Blair and Robertson The Philippine Idands 149^-1808 \ol L p 43 
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Pampinga, and Laguna came to defend Manila and on Octo 
her 3 these attempted m vain to dnve out the British troops 
which had been landed at Malate on September 25 Sir Wil 
ham Draper says in his journal 

Had their skill or weapons been equal to their strength and 
ferocity, it might have cost us dear * Although armed chiefly with 
boRS, arrows, and lances, they advanced up to the very muzzles of 
our pieces, repeated their assaults, and died like wild beasts, gnaw 
mg the bayonets 

On October 4 Draper opened fire with his battenes, and to 
so good purpose that the combined forces under Draper and 
Cornish were enabled to make the assault on the mommg of 
the sixth, carrying everything before them Then Draper and 
Conush immediately went ashore to make arrangements with 
Acting Governor hlanuel Rojo, archbishop of Manila, for the 
surrender of the fort Manifa and Cavite were surrendered, and 
it was agreed that a payment of P4, 000, 000 should be made 
to the Enghsh for the preservation of the city from pillage ® 
In the meantime Simon de Anda y Salazar, an auditor of 
the Audienaa, who had been appomted heutenant governor, 
left Manila on the night of October 3 m order to preserve the 
loyalty of the Filipinos to Spam He went to Bulacan and, 
after consultation with the Spanish offiaals and fnars, deter 
mined to organize a separate government to uphold Spanish 
sovereignty and resist the British 
Affairs m Europe, however, put a stop to further hostihties 
in the Fhihppines In 1763 the Treaty of Pans gave England 
almost all the French colomes, but the Phibppines and Cuba 
were returned to Spam Thus was Spanish sovereignty provi 
dentially preserved m. the Phihppmes 

* Blair and Robertson Tf e Philippine Idands 1493-18^ V0I XLIX p 93 
The Arthur H Clark Companj Publishers 
’ bee ibid Vol \.LT\ p 14 and passim 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 What pobey was adopted by Spam to maintain her sovcrcigntt 
without the use of a large Spanish force? 

2 In your opinion, why did the Filipmo revolts of this period fail? 

3 ^Vhy did the Spaniards abandon Jolo and Zamboanga? 

4 Give an account of the conflict over Formosa 

5 Why were the Spaniards unable to subdue the Jiloros? 

6 \Vhy was there conflict between the government and the church 
during this period ? Give speafic inadents of this conflict 

7. \Vhy did the fnars gain much ascendancy in the government? 

8 Give a bnef summary of the conflict between the secular and 
the regular clergy 

9 How did this conflict affect the Fibpmo clergy? 

10 Give an account of the Bntish occupation of Manila 

11. Prepare a paper on one of the topics Lsted under the references 
at the end of this chapter 



PART III. PERIOD OF COMMERCIAL 
LIBERTY AND REFORMS, 1781-1898 


CHAPTER XII 

THE LAST CENTURY OF THE SPANISH REGIME 
I. New EcoNOiiic Tendencies toward the End of 

TTXE ClCHTEENTn CENTURY 

Direct communicatioa with Spain. Toward the dose of 
the eighteenth cenlurj' there were events which indicated a 
grooving interest in the economic development of the Philip- 
pine Islands and the beginning of a more liberal commercial 
policy. 

The great interest In the Philippines displayed by the British 
when they took Manila, as well as the patriotic stand of Sim6n 
de Anda y Salazar in tiydng to defend and preserve the Islands 
for Spain, aroused keener interest on the part of the Spanish 
king. To bind Philippine and Spanish interests more closely 
together, direct communication was established between the 
two countries by means of a warship which was to sail annu- 
ally from Cadiz via the Cape of Good Hope, loaded with 
European goods, and to return loaded not only with products 
of the Philippines but also with Oriental merchandise, includ- 
ing goods from China and Japan, — thereby canceling the 
andent prohibition against Spain’s trading with the Orient. 
The innovation, however, was not well received in Manila, for 
the merchants there refused to send any merchandise on the 
return trip. Nevertheless the warships continued to make the 
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voyages until 1783, when ships of the Royal Company of the 
Philippines began to operate ' 

The Economic Society of Fnends of the Country The 
coming of Governor Jose Basco y Vargas (1778-1787) marked 
a new era m the economic history of the country, for two 
important events occurred dunng lus term the establishment 
of the Soaedad Economica de Amigos del Pais in 1781, and 
the formation of the Real Companfa de Pilipinas in 17S5 
These may be considered to be the most serious attempts of 
Spain throughout her rule to develop the natural resources 
of the Philippines 

Basco s idea was to make the Philippines economically self 
sufficing and not dependent on Mexico For this reason he 
encouraged the development of agriculture by offering prizes 
to those who should excel m the cultivation of cotton, spices, 
sugar and silk , to those who should open up the vanous kinds 
of mines , to those who should mvenl useful things , and to 
those who should excel m the arts and sciences Furthermore 
he issued circulars and pamphlets explaming the method of 
cultivating the different Phihppme crops In order to get the 
community s cooperation m carrying out his economic plan, 
he mduced the king to issue a decree estabhshing the Economic 
Society, and, m spite of senous opposition on the part of many, 
It was auspiaously inaugurated m 1782 

It seemed, however, as if Basco’s ideas were too advanced 
for his time, for the life of the society steadily declined until 
1822 A memoir published by the soaety, containmg a list 
of Its achievements, shows that its activity consisted of dis 
cussions of economic subjects, the publication of pamphlets 
dealmg with the cultivation of coffee, sugar, indigo, silk gutta 
percha, hemp cacao, and other plants , the offenng of pnzes 
to persons who succeeded m weaving cloths making dyes 
inventing hemp stnppmg machines, and contnbuting other 

» See Manuel de AzeSmga y Palmcro La Ltbertad de Comtrao en las IslaS 
Filip nas pp 117 118 Madnd *871 
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useful things to agriculture, and the introduction of agri 
cultural implements of various kinds from the United States 
The soaety lived for over a century, or until 1890 ^ 

The tobacco monopoly Another means resorted to by Basco 
to free the Philippines from its finanaai dependence on Mexico 
^as the estabhshment of the tobacco monopoly b) the govern 
ment As early as 1766 Fiscal Viana had recommended the es 
tabhshment of the tobacco monopoly because he said, “there 
Mould be an enormous mcrease m the royal revenue, since in 
the form of «nuff [pol 05] it is used by nearly all the Spaniards 
(both ecclesiastical and secular),’ * and also by the majority 
of the people Montero y Vidal says 

Basco s idea was strongly opposed by vanous interests , but the 
governors energy was able to conquer this unjust opposition and 
the monopoly was organized on March i 1782 it constituted the 
basis of the prosperity of the exchequer m that country , and its 
most important source of revenue * 

However, the cvil« attending it were many the abuses by 
the government officials m enforang the regulations and m 
tiying to make profits for themselves, the lack of incentive on 
the part of the producer to improve the quahly of his tobacco 
the existence of smuggling and bribery and the poverty of the 
fanner — all these accompanied the tobacco monopoly, Mhich 
lasted till 1882 * 

*See Blair and Robertson Tie Phhpptne Islands Vol LII 
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S mbaldo de Mas Informe sobre d estado de las Idas Filtp» as en 1842 Part n 
PP 2S~39 and Bold n de la Soesrdad Beat dmtea for the different years 

* Blair and Robertson The PI hppi e Islands z4gy-t8gS Vol L p log 
'Hie Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

*Ibd Vol L p ss 

* See Feodor Jagor Travels jn the Philippines * in Craig s The Fortner 
Ph Upptnes through Foreign Eyes dap ixv and Tomds de Comyn State of 
the Phil ppines in iSio in the same book Phil ppme Education Company 
1916 See also Jose Jimeno Agius Mensona sobre d Desestanco del Tabaco en 
las Islas Fthptnas Manila 1871 
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The Royal Company of the Philippines The second im 
portant event dunng Basco’s rule was the establishment of the 
Real Compama de Filipmas by a royal decree of March lo, 
1785 The capital of the company was fixed at P8 000000, 
divided mto 32 000 shares of P250 each , the king bought 4000 
shares and the citizens of Manila were allowed 3000 The 
chief object of the company was to estabhsh commeraal re- 
lations among the different colonies and also between the 
colonies and Spam to supply Manila with the products of 
Europe and in return to cany to Spam not only the products 
of the Philippines but also the merchandise coming from the 
Oriental countries The second important object was the en 
couragement of Philippine agnculture as shown in section 4 of 
the charter which required the company to invest 4 per cent 
of Its net profits m extractive industries chiefly agnculture 
To aid the company all the laws and decrees which prohibited 
the importation of Onental cloths into Spam were repealed 
and the products of the Philippines were exempted from all 
kinds of duties both in Manila and in Spam Furthermore, the 
merchants of Manila were allowed to go to the Asiatic ports 
for trade and the Chmese who came to Manila were allowed 
to trade freely without subjectmg themselves to any restnc 
tions The old Manila Acapulco trade was not to be disturbed 
however, for the company was not allowed to send ships to 
Acapulco 

Encouragement of produchon The Royal Company en 
couraged the production of Philippme crops, instead of merely 
depending on trade with Onental countries Azcarraga de-- 
scribes the attempt of the Royal Company to develop silk 
culture 

At^ the time of Basco there were in the province of Camarines 
four and a half million mulberry trees, and this was one of the 
results of the industrious administration of that famous governor, 

‘Manuel de Azcdrraga y Palmero U Libertad de Comrco en lot Idas 
Ftltpinas p 133 Madrid 1871 
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and of the first patriotic attempts of the Economic Society, so 
ably aided by the alcalde mayor, Don Martin Ballesteros, who 
later became factor of the Company in said pro\ince At the re 
quest of the Society the first seeds were sent to Manila m 1780 by 
an Augustinian by the name of Fray Pedro Galiano , the directors 
of the Company decided at all cost to stimulate this production, 
and advanced large sums to bnng about Us cultivation, . 
they attempted to introduce Chinese laborers for this purpose, and 
even proposed to bnng over families from Granada, Valenaa, and 
Murcia, well acquainted with this kmdof mdustry , and, according 
to report of those agents, after that cultivation had been carried 
on for some jears, the first crops gave good results because of the 
continuous reproduction of the leaves on the mulberry, and they 
reported that thej were proposing to harvest up to nme crops m 
each year , a^sertmg, too, that according to Chinese experts, the 
silk of the country w’as inferior to that of Nanking, but very much 
superior to that of Canton * 

The company produced also indigo The development of 
that crop before the coming of the Royal Company, as well 
as the first success of the company m exporting u, is noted by 
Azedrraga 

The cultivation of the mdigo had already been encouraged and 
improved by another Augustinian, Fray Malias Octavio, with the 
generous aid of a worthy merchant of Manila, Don Diego Garcia 
Herreros, by applying to this production the method then used in 
Guatemala, thus it was possible m 1784 to make a shipment, by 
the warship Astoict(m, which found a verv good market in Cadiz* 
With these antecedents, the Company did not have to do much to 
exploit this source of wealth, and limited itself to making advances 
to the fanners for the purdiase of implements needed and 
buying everything that was offered for sale , thus in 1786 it was 
fa export one hundred and forty qtantsJs of this vai’oafefe 
article, and double that in 1788 

‘ See Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands, I4g^i8g8 \ ol L 
PP 48 50 The Arthur H Clark Company, Publishers 

’ Manuel de Azearraga y Palmero La Ldterlad de Coniercio en las Islas 
Tihptnas pp 133 135 Madnd, 1S71 
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which w ere produced much more cheaply in Sumatra and Java 
Though allowed to invest only 4 per cent of its net profits m 
agnculture dunng the first years of its existence it invested 
great sums in buying land and in making advances to the pro 
ducers m other words it engaged m much speculation, which 
proved disastrous It also gave premature attention to the 
development of manufacturing 

The principal cause of the failure of the company however, 
was the fact that it was not given control of the Manila 
Acapulco trade which continued to absorb the attention of the 
very men who because of expienence in the country, would 
have helped the company during its formative years 
According to Dr Pardo de Tavera, the Royal Company 
introduced foreign capital which was essential for economic 
development ^ 

Official encouragement of production The Laws of the 
Indies contain many provisions urging the officials to encour 
age production Governor Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera’s 
ordmances of 1642 provide that "great care is to be taken 
to have the Indians plant cocoanut palms and set out abaca 
plants the chiefs, trees to the number of two hundred and 
plants to the same number, and timauas, each to the nura 
ber of one hundred ’ ® 

It was also ordered that 

Indians both men and women, and the married Christian 
Sanglejs must be made to destroy the locusts that do so great harm 
to the crops throughout the islands* Each person shall be 
charged dunng certain days or weeks to kill so manj gantas of 
this destructive pest, under penalties that shall be imposed for 
neglect 


* See Manuel de Azcdrraga y ralmcro La Libtrtad de Comercto en las Islas 
Fihpinas chaps u x and xi Madnd 1871 See also Sinibaldo de Mas I” 
Jorme sohre el estado de las Islas Ptliptnas en 1S43 Part II pp 31 35 also Jos^ 
Montero y \ idal Iltsloria General de PiUpmas Vol II pp 797 307 18S7 

* Blair and Robertson The Phihpf me Islands Z493-1S9S Vol L p 
The \rthur H Clark Compan\ Publishers 
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These provisions ^\ere reenacted by Go%cnor Raon in 1768 
One of Raon’s ordinances provides thus 
The products best suited for each province are to be especially 
encouraged* Each Indian shall ha\e at least twelve hens and 
one cock and one sow for breeding purposes Factones for the 
making of textiles and rigging shall be encouraged and increased 

11 Period or Commercial Liberty 

Influences leading to opening of ports What were the con 
ditions which led to the admission of foreign merchants and 
foreign ships after the cancellation of the Royal Company’s 
charter in 1830’ In connection with commerce during the 
period of restrictions we have seen that the restrictive policy 
which prevailed in the Philippines for over two centunes was 
but a reflection of European mercantilism But with the ad 
vance of the eighteenth century there was a revolt throughout 
Europe against the regulations and restraints which mercantil 
ism imposed upon both industry and trade A new group of 
economists headed b> Adam Smith, began to recognize that 
the mutual dependence of nations was a factor in their m 
divadual progressi and that exclusiveness was mimical to 
normal national development In the place of mercantilism 
there arose the new economic attitude of laissez faire, or the 
doctrine that the individual has a right to full and free 
range of economic activity and that public regulation should 
go no further than the simple maintenance of law and 
order ’ ’ 

It Wall be recalled by students of American history that the 
pnnapal cause of the American Revolution was the restnetive 
economic policy imposed by England in the form of navigation 
acts to control the trade of America in fav or of English shipping 

* Blair and Robertson The PJ IipPine Jdands I4pj iSpS Vol L p 251 
\rthur H Clark Company Publ shers 
' I mm Fredenc \ O^g s Fcanomic Develop net I of Modern Europe 1917 
Used by permission of The Micnullan Company PubJishcrs, 
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and manufactunng interests Both the American revolt against 
English mercantihsm, culminating in the political separation of 
the two countries and the emanapation of the Spanish colonies 
in the two Americas followmg American independence con 
tnbuted toward liberalizing European colonial trade pohaes 
Spain had to follow the trend of the times She had to do away 
with trade exclusmsm and Uft the bars of isolation, allowing 
the ships and business of foreign powers to enter 
Admission of foreign firms Even before the coming of 
Basco there was a tendency toward a more hberal economic 
policy in the Philippines The occupation of Manila by the 
English in 1762 had a good effect, for it acquainted England 
with the natural resources of the Philippines and the possi 
bilities for matenal development Perhaps as a result of the 
information thus gained, an English commeraal bouse ob 
tamed permission to establish itself m Manila in 1809 In 1814, 
probably owing to the liberalizing influence of the war of inde- 
pendence ^ just closed uv Spam, it was stipulated that all 
colonial ports still restricted should be opened to foreign traffic, 
and that foreigners should be allowed to enter and engage m 
commercial activities Thus was swept away the restrictive 
colonial pobcy which had prevailed among the European 
nations, and which Spam was the very last to abandon At 
first, special royal permission was required for the establish 
ment of each foreign house, later on, the permission of the 
governor general alone sufficed An earher edict of the Philip 
pine government, repeated in 1828 and agam m 1840, forbade 
foreigners to sell at retail or to enter the provinces to carry on 
business of any kind 

In 1842 there were in Mamla thirty nine Spanish shipping 
compames and commercial houses, and about a dozen for 
eign companies, of which seven or eight were English, two were 
American one was Trench, and another was Danish Consuls 
of France, of the United States, of Denmark, of Sweden, and 
* See sectran III of this chapter 
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of Belgium resided there* By about 1859, according to 
Bownng, there were in Manila many foreign commeraal 
establishments, of which sc\en were English three were 
Amencan, two were French, twio were Swiss, and one was 
German , but there were no European business houses m the 
other ports, except Iloilo, where there was an English firm of 
which the British vice consul was the directing partner’ 

In spite of the offiaal change of policj, the Spaniards in 
the Philippines nevertheless per^isfed in their opposition to 
the entrance of foreigners This conflict has been desenbed 
b) Dr Pardo de Ta\era The first result of the entrance of 
foreigners, he w rote, w as the (xilhsion of the new arrivals with 
the exploiters of the old order, 

whose peaceful possession of a livelihood which suited them 
— because nobodj questioned it or disturbed it — was suddenlj 
threatened b) the competition of more active, more industrious, 
better prepared, and richer individuals, supported b> firms located 
in the most important centers of the commercial world * In the 
same manner as, b} arnv'al of the Spaniards the old Fihpmo ca 
aques were subjected to the Spamsh officials, now the caciques, who 
dominated durmg the period of tutelar sequestration, found them 
'elves immediateb supplanted and conv'erted into something lower 
than the new caciques of the economic order The> (the former) 
understood that such supremaev would give them (the latter) su 
premacj m ev erv thing To defend their position Ihej had recourse 
to the anti foreign sentiments of the entire community , foreigners 
had alwajs been regarded as the enemies of Spam and God , thej 
must be the enemies of the Filipmos, loo The crusade was not new , 

* See ‘Manuel de \zcdrraga j Palmcro La Ltiertod de Coinercto en las Islas 

pp iji-iji Madnd 1871 See also Smibaldo deMa« /w/ormesofire 
d Cs>memo eslerjrtr p 

’See James A LeRo> The Americans tn the Philippines \o! I p 33 Hough 
ton Mifflin Companj 1914 See also Manuel Buzeta and Fel pe Bra%o Dtccio- 
narioGeegrdfieo Es(jdis{ici>,llistcncf> delasMasFtltpinas Madnd rSjO-rSst 
SeealsQSir John Bownng A VisilfofkePhthpptneZslaiids p 301 London 18^9 

* Dr T H Pardo de Ta\ era * Results of the Economic Dev elopment of the 
Philippine', in Rnisla Econdmica igi 
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It had been used before ivith excellenl results at the time of the 
Lnglish domination This campaign was hardly started when the 
cholera for the first time made its appearance in Manila Taking 
advantage of that event which was also called providential the 
rumor was started that the foreigners had poisoned the waters of 
the Pasig with the result that in 1820 the people of Manila extermi 
nated the foreigners who were then residing at the capita! 

Opening of other ports Once Manila was opened the advo 
cates of greater freedom did not rest content for there 
were great difficulties in connection with the exportation of 
products from the places far from Manila The products of the 
Ilocano provinces of southern Luzon of the Visayas and even 
of Mindanao all had to be taken to Manila and exported from 
there Thus the system entailed unnecessary risks waste of 
time and extra expense Accordingly at the request of the 
government of the Philippines a royal order of September 29 
185s approved the opening of the ports of Sual (Pangasman), 
Iloilo and Zamboanga , and later, by a royal decree of July 30 
i 36 o Cebu which up to that time had been obliged to send 
her products for exportation either to Manila or to Iloilo, 
was declared an open port * 

Economic progress Mas has shown how important the 
Acapulco trade seemed to the people 

The merchants and even all the residents of Manila during the 
epoch of the Acapulco [trade] firmly believed that the interruption 
of its voyages would be the infallible and total rum of the colonv 
and that upon them depended even the maintenance of the in 
habitants of the farms * However experience has demonstrated the 
error m which thej were 

Commenting upon the commerce of the Philippines as shown 
in the table of exports and imports for the year 1810, Mas adds 
» See Smibaldo de Mas Infonw s<Arc alado de fas Isles Fthpinas en lS42 
Comercio estenor pp sS *9 at o Manuel de AzeSnaga y Palmero 

Ztbcrlad de Comercio f I las Islas Fihp nos clap xiu Madnd 1871 

Snbaldo de Mas hforue sabre d eslado de las Islas Fthptnas en 1842 
Comercio estenor pp 2 3 
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that at tint c(Kx:h the amimcrcc of the Phthppinc'j wis rt 
(lucwl moslK to reccu inp fumN from Ncv\ Spain, and in return re 
mitlingarticlcs of China and fndia, th it the jmjKirtatJon of foreign 
goods con«umc<l in the rinlippmcs amounted to 900 000 peso*;, and 
theeaportatjon of thcproflucKof the country ^uch as sugar, indigo 
hides clc.did not amount to ^oo 000 piso'. ‘ The gams therefore 
from that iraHTic, for which Manih wa*»onl\ aixirl of exchange were 
dnadcti between themcrchant'^wholiad the monojwix of the galleon 
hut the wealth of the terntorj rcccucdlmtsmall achnntagesfron it 

\\ith the opening of the ports, howtxcr, the situation was 
complete!) changctl As an indication of the greater agncul 
tural and commercial actixitj, we find that exports increased 
and that ihc'-c now consisted of the products of the countr> 
instead of manufactured good^ brought from elsewhere in the 
Orient Uj 1839 the Philippines exported their own products 
to the xalue of P 2,674 220, as against p 500000 in 1810" 

In 1782 sugar was the onK product whicli was attracting the 
attention of producer^ , at the time 30 000 picuU of it had 
been exported , 146 O61 picul» were exported in 1840, in 1854 
the amount had increased to 566371 (almo^t four limes as 
much as was cxporteil in 1840), and m 1857 the amount 
reached 714 059 picul'^ ’ 

Similarl), the amount of hemp exported to Tngland and the 
United States incrcascil although it fust found Us waj to the 
worlds market carlj m the nineteenth ctnlurx * The subse 
quent exportation of hemp i'* given b\ A/c irraga as follows ^ 

' See SinibalUo dc Mas Wre*/«/irf dr li: htiis rihpuids en 

Comercio cstenor pp ? 

* ^ec ibid p 4 

* See Manuel dc \zc 5 rraga > I almcro la I ihtrlaJ dr Comrrcio tn las Islas 
Filijrvias p tS iSadn J s&js 

‘See BUir and Robert«on Tie PI hpp ne IslatJs i^g^iSgS Xot Lit 
P 317 ThcXrthurH Clark Compnm lullidirs 

* See Manuel dc XzcdrnRa > 1 almero l-a I iferlal de Co tterao eu las Islas 
Fihpinas p iq Madnl 1871 See al^o I cotlor Ja^or Travels in the Philip 
P rics m Austin Crais s iransJatioii of Jasor in b s The I ormcr Ph hppnies 
ll'foi sli roren,n Pys clnp x\u Phil ppine Dlucntnn Compinj iqifi 
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Year 

Picuis Exfoeteo 

1S4O 

83.790 

1845 

102,490 

1850 

123,410 

1853 

221,518 

1857 

327.574 

1858 

412,502 


Effect of opening the other ports. The same effect that has 
been observed in connection with the opening of Manila fol- 
lowed the opening of the other ports The production of the 
regions round the new ports increased (as shown by export sta- 
tistics), and commercial activity was stimulated (as shown in 
the greater movement of ships) For example, in 1857 Sual 
sent 12 ships across the ocean with rice, and 225 ships to 
Manila, also loaded wth rice, 60 ships went abroad in i860, 
and 172 to Manila, loaded mostly with the same cargo Again, 
although in the first three or four years there was no marked 
increase in her exports, by 1859 Iloilo began to show signs of 
increasing productivity; her total value of exports in 1858 
amounted to p 82 ,ooo, and increased to Pi, 000, 000 in 1863 
The following table of sugar exportations from Iloilo, as given 
by Azcanaga, shows rapid progress in this activity • ‘ 

Prcuts OF Sugar Exported 

XeAi To FoteirN CotiKTRrss To Mastla * 

9 344 77.48S 

40,176 72-592 

44,256 29312 

102,464 qS gi2 

170832 80,000 

Furthermore, the opening of Iloilo encouraged production in 
the island of Negros. According to Axcarraga, 

before! happy event that we are considering, that is!an<l 
was uncultivated, thinly populated, and above all, without anv kind 

‘ See Manuel de Azcdrraga y Palmero. La l^hcrlad de Comercio en las Ishs 
167-169 JIadnd, 1871 


1859 

1860 

1561 

1562 

i86j 
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of producUon to keep commerce ali\e, besides the Governor, the 
Alcalde major, and the curates sent bj the religious orders there 
were no other Spaniards there, only one European, a French 
doctor b> the name of Gaston had settled there, cultivating sugar 
cane, and now and then sending some cargoes to Manila 


Jagor tells us that in 1857 there was not one iron mill to be 
found on the island, and that in working with the wooden 
mills (Fig 43) about 30 per cent of the sap remained in the 



Fig 43 Type of Sugar Mar. used is the Early P \rt of the 
N ts’ETEEsTn Century 


cane, even after it had been pissed through three times 
However before 1900 the old wooden presses were grid 
ually being supplanted by iron nulls (Fig 44) worked b> 
steam or carabao The natives had no difTiculty in obtaining 
these mills because they could get them on credit from tlie 
■vrarehouses of the English importers Instead of the old 
Chinese cast iron pans which had been in use articles far 
supenor were imported from Europe Many large factones 
forked by steam power, with all the modern improvements 
In agriculture likewise, great progress was noticeable and 
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improved plows, carts, and good farming implements generally 
were to be had in plenty ^ Because of the openmg of the port 
of Iloilo the amount of sugar produced foi exportation in 
Negros (Fig 48) increased from four thousand piculs m 1856 
to a hundred thousand in 1864, m this year there were 
twenty five Europeans on the island in the towns of Bacolod, 



Fig 44 Type of Sugar Mill introduced aiter the Opening of 
THE Ports in the Late Ninetecntii Century 


Minuluan, and Bago there were seven machines which were run 
by steam power and forty five which were run by animal power 
Similar economic progress characterized the other parts of 
the Philippines, according to the Census of 1903 


From these dates [referring to the openmg of the ports] the pros 
penty of the Philippines advanced steadil) and rapidly without 
interruption until the outbreak of the Philippine revolution six years 
ago ^ To this period is due the propagation of the hemp fields of 


> See Feodor Jagor TraveUin the T! ,l,pp,„cs mCr^^ssTl.c Former Phi 
tpp.nes through Forasu Eyes chap xx. . 1 h.I.ppme rducat, on Company, 1916 
* Census of the Phiiippine Islands 1903 Vol I p 446 
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Ambos Camarme<t, An)a>, and Sors^on, the planting of the in 
numerable coconut grove* , (he sugar haciendas of Pampanga and 
Iscgros, the tobacco fields of Cagaj an and the Iloco provances, the 
coffee of Batangas, and the utilization e\cr>'\shcrc of the speciallj 
adapted soils for the production of thc«ie admirable article? of trade 
One thing is to be noticed, and is imjiortant in estimating the future 
development of the islands The mono that uas invested here was 
not brought in b\ capitalists but was made here Haciendas arose 
from small beginnings, and this continued prosperity apparently 
suffered no diminution or check until it was interrupted by the 
ravages and desolation of warfare 

Says Dr Pardo do favera 

Freedom of trade brought about the development of agnculture 
which had already been iniliateil by the Royal Company ’ In Ho- 
co5>, indigo was made , in Batangas Pampanga Bulacan, Laguna, 
and the \isavas, sugar canc was cultivated and sugar made, in 
/\lbav, abacd was produced 

Foreign competition After the opening of the ports, a great 
many people, especially mestizos were forced to abandon their 
business of trading m goods manufactured m Manila, ow mg to 
the competition of the Chinese dealers and engaged instead 
m the raising of sugar and other products, to the great benefit 
of the country ”Tn this manner important plantations have 
been established m Negros, which are managed by natives of 
Boilo say's Jagor 

As to the effect of the foreign newcomers on the economic 
progress of the Philippines, LcRoy sayrs 

The* presence of foreign traders, introducing agricultural ma 
chitjcry and advancing money on crops was the chief stimulus to 

‘Dr T H Pardo de Tav era Results of the Economic Development of the 
Phdipjpuies m Rmslj Econdmtea ipij 

* Teodor Jagor Travels in the I hilippines in Craig s The Former Phihp 
Pi fs IhroighrorrignTyrs chap xxtn The I hil ppinc Education Corapanv 1916 

* Blajr and Robertson The Phltpptne Isla^s LIT p 113 

The Arthur H Clark Companj PuW shers 
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the opening of new areas of cultivation, the betterment of methods 
of tilhng and preparing crops for the market, and the consequent 
growth of exports , indeed, one may almost say that certain Amen 
can (United States) and English trading houses nurtured the sugar 
and hemp crops of the Philippines mto existence And their pioneer 
work in this respect was done before the opemng of the Suez Canal 
brought the Philippines mto vital touch with Europe by means 
of steam navigation — American influence being then, in fact, 
already on the wane 

A bank estabhshed The growing prospenty of the foreigners 
was looked upon with jealous eyes by the Spaniards ’ In order 



Fig 45 Silver Coins from Two Centuries 


The date of the earliest is 1711 the date of the latest is 186S Tor reverse 
side of corns «ee Fig 51 (Courtesy ol Dr Pardo de Tavera) 


to foster the growth of Spanish commermal interests, there 
was created m 1852 the Banco Espanol Filipino, which was 
to supply more modem credit faalities 

than those hitherto available (at ruinous rates of interest) 
from the old *pious funds’ [otraj pta^ of various sorts, especially 
since the foreign trading houses were virtually performing the func 
lions of banks in their ways of extending credit to agriculturists, or 
were being aided by private bankers a^ociated with them ^ 

> See Teodor Jagor ' Travels id the Phibppincs in Cmg s The Former Phil 
ipptnesiJrough Foreign Eyes chap xxiv Philippine Education Company 1916 
* Blair and Robertson The PkthppiHe Idands Vol LII, p ii 7 

The Arthur H Clark Company, Pubhsheis 
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Better means of comraumcahon The greater evplojtation 
of natunl resources ga\e nsc also to a demand for better 
means of transportation and communication (Fig 46) 

The needs of commerce dcmanderl not b> the poor but bj the 
powerful were attended to, for that reason roads were made 
bridges were built new highwa>s of communicaiion were opened 
public safety was organized m a more cfTicient manner the abuses of 
the dominaiors had greater pubhcitv and therefore were fewer and 



Courtc«> o( T)r 1 ar to dc Ta\eri 

more conibatc<l the mail semcc was improved Spantirds and other 
Europeans penetrated into the provinces the natives themselv«i 
were permitted to go from one pueblo to another and change their 
resi lence and the !• ihpinos were able to phee Ihem'ielves in contact 
wnih the civilized w orld emerging from their prolonged and harmful 
sequestration thanhs to the workings of economic forces ‘ 

LeRoy saj's 

It* was m the decade 1830-40 under Governor General Ennle 
and the soldier administrator Penaranda his chief assistant that 
* Dr T II Pardo dc Tavera Results of the I conomic De clopment t f 
the Ph 1 pp ncs m Rcttsla Ear Sn ca 1912 

JamesA LeRoy The in erteat P! t PP cs \o] I p to UougJiton 

M fQ n Con^any 1914 
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the Philippines first fell a real stimulus to road- and bndge- 
buildmg and internal improvements generally, since that time 
the growth of external commerce, with the resultant better culti- 
vation of some of the provinces, such as Batangas and Pampanga, 
has led to great improvement m the wa>s of communication'^ 
in these places, due both to the civil authorities and to some de- 
gree of initiative on the part of the mestizo plantation owners 

Increase of population. Economic progress also brought in 
crease of population According to Buzeta there were m the 
Philippines during the last years of the eighteenth century 
1,522,221 souls and 312,251 tnbutes He continues 

According to the slate of the population published by order of 
Its excelJencv, the ayuntamiento of Manila, this population was 
increasing so that in 1808 the number of souls was 1,741,0341 in 
1812 to 1,933,331, in 1815 to 2,052,992, m 1817 to 2,062,80s, 
in 1818 to 2,106,836* Various data which we have, and for whose 
exactness we can not vouch, give in 1829, 2,593,287, and 
m 1833 a population of 3,153,290 The Ckio de Manila of the 
>ear 1840 presents the population as 3,209,077, and, compared 
with the population that we have seen was reported m 1735, it 
would appear that the 837,182 souls of the earlier epoch were 
to those of 1840 as is 1 to 3, a proportion which represents a 
gam of 283 per cent in one hundred and five years In the five 
jears since, the population of the Philippines had been increasing 
at the rale of i 7 per cent per >ear, so that m 1845 the number 
of «ouls was 3,488,258 

>The loUowmg ilalcs are of interest in the elevdopmcnt of Philippine com 
munication 

184S frit steam war \cs<scls the Philippine!. 1 ought m I oiiclon 
1854 monthly mail between Alaiula and IIongkonK c«;tablislicil 
1873 first telegraph line opened 

1873 steamship I nc between Manila and ‘!pain estaldLshol 

1880 cable opened beiween.LwKn\ and Spain 
tSS3 pint lor railroalsinLuaonapproscci 

18S8 horse drawn street cars inaugurated in Manila 

i8qo telepi one system c&tablshed 

iSgi first operation »f MaiuU Dagupan railroad 

*rcnsii-. ol iheVhihppineTdand-,, 1903, \oI 1 p 44^ 
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riiii increase w a& due almost cntirelj to the gro\\ Ih of popu 
lation in Luzon The Viia>as, except Pana> , made little gam, 
l)ingexpo'-ed as they did to thcpcrsMcnt attacks of the Moroa 
At the beginning of the twentieth centurj lhc\ibajans far 
outnumbered any otlier group 

This ascendency has been achieved practicallv within the last 
'evenly five years and since the crushing of southern piracv ‘ 

The greatest increase «!eems to have been in the first half of the 
last (nineteenth] centurv , when, m about fortv five vears, the popu 
laiion ro>;e from 1,361,000 to 3 488,000, a rate of i 8 per cent per 
annum This rate will compare favorably with that of almost any 
of the known rapid increases of population The phenomenal 
growth of the people of the United Slates from 1 800 to j8io which 
attracted the attention of Malihus, was 3 15 per cent yearly The 
vearly rate of increase in Java, which has been regarded as astound 
ing has been for the last centurv on an average of 2 i per cent The 
inaease of population in Japan for the year 1898 was 1 22 per 
cent 

The conclusion to be derived is that the Christian Philippine 
population shows a power of multiplving scarcelv exceeded by any 
race of people 

Social effects of economic progress Ihc increa<;ed produc 
lion, owing to the improv ed methods of cultivation, had a great 
effect on the mhabitants of the islands, for not only did it ad 
X’ance the welfare of the people by mote adequately satisfynng 
their demand for neces^^itjcs, but it also nised the standard of 
living by developing a demand for other niatcnals, which soon 
became necessities Refernng to the same phenomenon m 
Iloilo, Mr Loney, m a report as vice consul of Great Britain, 
said that the current testimony of all the elder residents m 
the province w as that during the last few y ears a very marked 
change had taken place in the dress (Fig 47) of the mhabitants 
and the general extenor appearance of the large pueblos owing 
^ great measure to the comparative faahty with which the 

* Census of the Philippine Islands 1903 Xol I p 444 
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people obtained articles which were formerly either not im 
ported or the price of which placed them be> ond reach In the 
interior of the houses the same change was observable in the 
furniture and other arrangemMits and in the evident wish to 
add ornamental articles to those more necessary for household 
use * To the same effect was 
the testimony of Jagor 
A vast improvement is to 
be observed in the mode of 
dress common 
Dr Pardo de Tavera 
commenting upon the in 
creasing ability of the peo 
pie to secure an education 
m Manila says 

The Filipinos gave a proof 
of their intelligence and of 
their aspirations by sending 
their children to Manila to 
be educated buying furni 
ture mirrors articles of lux 
ury for their homes and 
persons buving pianos car 
nages objects imported from 
the United States and Europe 
which came their rvay ow 
ing to foreign trade * These 
articles caused a revelation 
which produced a revolution in the social mind thanks to that \en 
table rex olutron of an economic character which permitted the onij 
possible dexelopment — the material development 

* See Sir John Bowrmg <4 p 410 London iSso 

*Feodor Jagor TravelsinthePhibppiiies gsTheFomerPl t) 

I/ro^/j^r«g,£y„ cha^xui Philippine Education Company igi6 
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The genesis of filibusiensmo Lconomic progress., furlhcr- 
more, pa\ ed the ay for the de\ elopmtnt of avic courage, that 
spint of personal independence and cnticism which character 
izes. an economicallj independent middle class It was that 
class which, because of greater educational acUantages and 
contact with foreign newcomers and their ideas, as well as en 
hanced material power, first questioned the abuses of the 
go\emment and demanderl social reforms On this point the 
testimony of Dr Pardo deTavera, who witnessed the progress 
we are tracing is espeaally \aluable 

Bigan Taal Bala) an Balangas Albav Nue\a Caceres, Cebu, 
Molo Jaro, Iloilo began to be co\ered with solidlj constructed 
buildings , their wealthv citizens would come to Manila, make pur 
chases, become acquainted with the great merchants, who enter 
tamed them as customers whose trade the) needed, the> Msitcd 
the Governor Genera! who would rcccue them according to the 
position that their monc) gave them , ihev came to know the jus 
tices of the Supreme Court, the provincials of the religious orders, 
the) brushed up as a result of their contact with the people of the 
capital and on returning to iheir pueblo, the) look in their hearts 
and minds the germ of what was subsequent!) called subversive 
ideas and later still, ‘ fibbustensmo ‘ 

The opening of the Suez Canal brought us nearer to Europe and, 
carried along by the current of economical nature came the ideas 
and pnnaples of a political character which did no less than rev olu 
lionize the ideas predominant in a counlrv which had existed so 
completely separated from the nations of the modern w orld A1 
read) the "brutes loaded wath gold dared to discuss with their 
curate, complain against the alcalde, defend their homes against the 
misconduct of the lieutenant or sergeant of the police force , such 
«rrfaTjupja.‘it VWjws'Avk. wra'CTfa’iU.y ^ w twise 
quence of their economic independence Their money permitted 
them effectively to defend questions involving monev first then, 
those of a moral character They were becoming actual!) in 

*Dr T H Pardo de Tavera Results of the Fconomic Development of 
the Phihppmes in Rnisla EconUti ta 1912 
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Solent according to the expression of the dommators m reality, 
they were beginning to learn to defend their rights 

Jagor himself who traveled in the Philippines just before 
i860 foresaw at that time the social and political changes that 
came later with commeraal liberty and economic progress 
He said 

The old situation is no longer possible of maintenance with the 
changed conditions of the present time * The colonj can no longer 
be shut off from the outside Every facility in communication opens 
a breach in the ancient system and necessarily leads to reforms of a 
liberal character The more that foreign capital and foreign ideas 
penetrate the more they increase prosperity intelligence, and self 
esteem making the existing evils the more intolerable 

Commercial hberty bringing m Us wake all the elements 
that make for economic progress ushered in the reform move 
ment in the PhiUppmes In the words of LeRoy 

Liberalism in Spam had as yet neither the power as a movement 
nor the ability witbin its ranks to reconstruct on new and progres 
sive lines this old monarchy s colonial system * Had it been 
possible to keep the archipelago forever as commerciallj mcomnni 
cado as it was up to forty years ago the religious and political 
disturbances of Spam would not havedisruptcd the peace of the Phil 
ippines so soon seriously to be threatened by a real clamor for mod 
ern ideas and modern institutions The friars and their defenders 
of to-day who lament the old regime as really the happier should 
bring the indictment for breaking up their Arcadia not so much 
against the Liberals of Spain as against all the forces which modern 
commerce and modern science represent which brought to the 
islands m so rapid sequence foreigners keen for the development 
of their idle resources a direct pathway to Europe b> the Suez 
Cana? modern steamships ocean cable the tefegraph and a(f the 

' Teodor Jagor Tra\ c!s m ihe Phil ppmes m Craig s The Ton cr H I P 
p I fs ll ro lih rsretgn Fyes chzp.xxvii Philippine Education Company 1916 
James A LeRoy The it means in I/e PM/ppui Vol I pp 31 37 
llo ghton Mifllm Compinj 1914 
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things (hat in a short span of jears were to alter in no inconsider- 
able degree the life of the people in quite a number of provinces 

Another event which kept the Filipinos in contact with the 
outside world was the French-Spanish campaign in Cochin 
China, now* French Indo China. France took Spain for her 
ally in order to take advantage of Spanish resources in the 



Fig 48 Sugar Mill iv Negros after the OpEVI^c of the Ports 
IN TiiF Late Nineteenth Century 


Philippines Accordingly a royal decree of 1857 authorized the 
sending of fifteen hundred men, most of whom were Filipinos, 
to Cochin China; and the French consul in Manila organized a 
force of nine hundred Filipinos These Filipino soldiers made 
a brilliant record in this war, and subsequently, when peace 
w'as declared and France obtained aintrol of those vast Asiatic 
possessions, many of them remained there * 

' See Conrado Benitez, ''Filipinos outside the Philippines,” in CuUura 
rilipiria July, iqij 
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III Political Confucts during the Nineteenth 
Century 

Revolts dunng the first half of the cenhuy In 1807 there 
was a revolt m Ilocos caused by abuses connected with the 
tobacco and wme monopobes Several PiUpino soldiers from 
Vigan secured a good many followers among the dissatisfied 
natives and captured the to^vn of Batac Further success 
against the government forces induced them to attack Vigan 
and later to go down to Manila to drive out the Spaniards , 
but the aid of loyal Fibpinos led to the rebels defeat at San 
Ildefonso * 

In 1811 Ilocos Norte saw a movement headed by one 
Lungao to oust the fnars and found a new religion But the 
timdy action of the fnars and the government suppressed this 
quasi religious revolt 

In 1820 there was an antiforeign uprising m Manila owing 
to rumors that the foreigners had poisoned the water This, 
according to some historians was one of the means that were 
used to expel the foreigners who were then coming mmcreasing 
numbers 

Spirit of reform m the Western world, and its influence in 
the Phibppines We have already seen how commeraal liberty 
m the Philippines was but a reflection of the decline of mercan 
tibsm and the advent of the laissez faire policy among the 
peoples of the Occident Similarly, the great leaven of political 
democracy which swept the Western world toward the dose 
of the eighteenth century and at the begmning of the nine 
teenlh century affected Spam and through her, the Philippme 
Islands 

The spirit of conservatism had been nourished up to this 
period by an absolute monardiy, a state church and the 
system of nobility and serfs But there were many changes 
tending toward a new attitude of mmd 

^ Artigas flistorn de Filtpinas pp 286-290 1916 
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The world itself was changing* Commerce was carr>mg the 
people of Europe to the four comers of the earth, where thej ob 
ser\ed strange manners, customs, and ideas of which thej had ne\er 
dreamed Merchants, anxious to increase their trade, did not often 
take the trouble to mquire whether their customers were Christians 
or Turks The unity of the Catholic Church had been broken by 
the Protestant revolt The authority of the Anglican Church was 
challenged by the Dissenters [in England] The United States, the 
refuge of many sects, was m ferment with ideas of rehgious tolera- 
tion and democratic government 

New ideas of government also took hold of people’s minds 
In England, the mother of constitutional government, Locke, 
m his Treatise on Ctal Goiemmenl (1689), propounded the 
opinion that the authority of the state rested primarily on the 
consent of the governed Accordmg to him, man is by nature 
endowed with certam nghts the right to live, the right to 
work, the nght to enjoy m peace the fruits of his labor 

Conceiving that, by the establishment of some organization 
which would provide for this defence, man would have more tune 
to devote to the useful tasks of production, he promised to obey the 
government established as long as this government in return pro 
tected his inherent rights, but no longer * Man in society does not 
surrender anv of his inherent nghts, but confers on the government 
the sanction of authontj similar to that which he had availed him 
self of in protecting his own rights This authority is expressed m 
the constitution which is the source of the legality of government 
When the constitution is violated, men have the fundamental right 
to overthrow a government which purports to continue without 
their sanction, and establish a new government conformmg to their 
needs 

In France, Montesquieu eulogized with enthusiasm, m his 
Spirit of Lau-s, the bmited monarchy of England Jean Jacques 

' RobmsoE and Beard lltstory ef Europt OirOu.n Times p 71 Gmn and 
Cotnpanj, 1921 

’ From William Kay Wallaces The Trend oj Ilislor} ig’2 Used bj per 
mi«ion of The Macmillan Company Publishers 
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Rousseau was also instrumental in creating the spirit of dis- 
content with the existing order. In his Social Contract he asked 
by what right one man ruled over others, saying that the will 
of the people is what renders government legitimate. 

Rousseau’s theory was the underlying political principle of 
both the American Declaration of Independence and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man — two important documents 
in the history of man’s struggle to attain political democracy.^ 

Political troubles in the Philippines. The liberalizing in- 
fluences of the French Revolution were spread throughout 
Europe by the conquests of Napoleon Bonaparte. But in 
Spain the English and Spaniards together repelled the French 
invasion. In 1812 the Spanish Cortes set up a constitutional 
government, which was rejected by the forces of conservatism 
under Ferdinand VII in 1814. 

The promulgation of the new Spanish constitution in the 
Philippines, endowing the people here with the same rights as 
those in Spain, gave rise to disorders. The people of Ilocos, 
especially, thought that the end of tributes and forced services 
had come, and refused to submit to the old system of exploita- 
tion. Force was used to suppress this uprising.* 

Again in 1823 the filling of important military positions with 
Spaniards from Spain caused deep resentment among the Latin 
Americans and Spanish Filipinos who had up to that time 
occupied these posts. Under the command of Captain Andres 
Novales there were as many as eight hundred among those 
who revolted, and it was only after several hours of fighting 
that Manila was saved.* 

A religious uprising. In 1841 Apolinario de la Cruz of Luc- 
ban, Tayabas, was attacked by the government troops because 
he had organized a confraternity, or brotherhood, which had 

‘ Read the American Declaration of Independence to discover the principle 
here discussed. 

* See Manuel Artigas, Iliuerla de FHipinai, pp. 306-309. 1916.. 

•Sceibid.pp. 337-340. 1916. 
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g'lmed many followers m Ta>abas, Laguna, and Batangas 
His purpose was to encourage religious worship He had 
asked both the ecclesiastical authorities and the avil author- 
ities for permission to hold services, and on being denied such 
permission he and his folfowers held their religious meetings 
secretly Upon their refusal to disperse, the> were attacked 
by the government troops and in self defense they were 
obliged to fight 

This inadent indicates a short sighted policy on the part of 
the authorities 

The fact that Apohnano attempted to legalize the existence of 
the organization through both ecclesiastical and go\ emment centers, 
which was refused in both instances, indicates that the insurrection 
was forced bj the Spaniard# through either fear or contempt ^ 

This revolt was used as an argument against the granting of 
more parishes to Filipino priests, on the ground that religion 
was the only bond of union between Spam and the Philippines 
and that therefore the strategic pobtical position occupied by 
the Spanish fnar should never be ceded to the Filipmo secular 
pnests Speaking of the danger of giving Fihpmo priests more 
parishes, Mas says 

And this idea, namely, that because lhe> are Filipinos, they 
cannot ha\ e anj influence has been destro\ ed bv merelj the recent 
insurrection in Ta) abas whcrealaj brother a >oung fellow, with 
out anj personal or antecedent quaht> that could make him re 
spected was able bj means of a religiou# matter — without the 
printed copies of the admonition of the archbishop of Manila or the 
Spanish friars of the neighboring temtorj being able to pre\ent 
it — to cause a settlement to mutiny and to arm a crowd of three or 
ibuT fhousand men even lo the point of firing upon tfieir own 
pastors, who onlj saa ed themselws b> means of flight , to kill the 
governor of the province , and attack the national troops ^ 

* Blair and Robertson The FI ihpptne Islands 14Q3-18QS tol LIT p 93n. 
The \rlhurH Clark Company Publishers 

*Ibid \ol Lll p 47 
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It was not until after 1863 that the campaign of depreciation of 
the native became so bitter, was so openly conducted before his face 
and 50 absolutely regardless of truth or of chanty and reckless of 
consequences ^ Such incidents as the recitmg by a Philippine official 
distinguished for his defense of the fnars, at public literary exercises 
of the University of St Thomas, of verses representing the natives, 
two thousand of whom were there as students, as mere animals, 
building their homes like the birds of the air and living like the 
lowest beasts became more and more common The Dominican 

newspaper of Manila not infrequently refers to the people as 
cbongos (Philippme colloquial for ’’monkeys’ ) If there is a spark 
of spirit or of independence in a people at all they will rise agamst 
that sort of treatment, even when the masters who so depreciate 
them govern them with absolute justice 

Effect of the Spanish revolution The triumph of liberalism 
m Spam resulted m 1868 in the deposition of Queen Isabella II 
and the founding of the Republic of Spain A liberal governor, 
Carlos Maria de la Torre (1869 1871), was sent to the Philip 
pines, and the Fihpino leaders of reform were encouraged by 
his liberal ideas and his democratic ways In July, 1869 
there was a great demonstration at Plaza Santa Potenciana m 
Manila, headed by the Filipino leaders, for the purpose of ex 
pressing the country’s satisfaction with the liberal policy of the 
governor general The governor gave a reception fo com 
memorate the Spanish revolution, and to it leading Filipmos 
went to rejoice with Spain’s highest representatives over the 
triumph of liberalism 

Nevertheless the forces of conservatism prepared in secret 
to give the death blow to all reforms and reformers The de 
mand for political reforms it was charged was a treasonable 
movement against the home government, \vith the idea of sepa- 
rating the Philippines from Spain , and treason was pun 
ishable by death When the libera! Governor Torre passed 

‘James A LeRoy The Anencam tn Ihe Philippines Vol I, pp 62-63 
Houghton MiffUn Compan> 1914 
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ofE the political stage of the Philippines, he was succeeded by 
Governor Rafael de Izquierdo (1871-1873), a reactionary sent 
by the monarchical government of Spam, which had been re 
stored m 1870 Then, m the CaMte revolt of 1872, came the 
chance to get nd of Filipino reformers 

First victims of the reaction The Cavite revolt of 1872 has 
been considered by some writers as a widespread armed move 
ment against Spanish sovereignty Only by such a theory 
(alleging that the leaders were traitors to Spam) can the subse 
quent conduct of the government m executmg or banishing the 
Fihpino leaders of that period be justified However, the 
Cavite revolt in itself did not have that political significance 
It was merely the uprising of the laborers at the Cavite arsenal 
— veteran soldiers most of them, who felt aggrieved because, 
m spite of their long service, they were required to pay the 
tributes January 20 was pay day at the arsenal, and when the 
workers saw their wages reduced by the amount of the tributes, 
they revolted The mutiny spread to the fort of San Felipe at 
Cavite, and there received sympathetic response among the 
soldiers under the leadership of a Filipino sergeant. La Madrid 
Two days afterward the rebels were defeated, and La Madrid 
himself was killed 

At the tnal held later it was alleged that the fireworks at 
the fiesta of Sampaloc -were the signal that Manila had begun 
the revolt As a matter of fact, however, there was no such un 
derstanding between Manila and Cavite , it was a mere com 
cidence that the fiesta of Sampaloc and the Cavite revolt 
occurred on the same night ‘ 

^Vhlle the revolt itself proved insignificant the arrest and 
execution of leading Filipinos were of the utmost political im- 
portance Among those arrested were the priests Jose Burgos, 
Feliaano Gomez, Jacinto Zamora, hlanano Gomez, Justo 
Guason, Agustin Mendoza, Jose Guevara, Miguel de Lasa, 
Tonbio del Pilar y Vicente del Rosano , the la^vyers Joaquin 
• Sec Manuel Artigas Los Sucesosie 1872 1911 
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Pardo de Ta\era, Antonio Maria Regidor, BartolomS Serra, 
Ger\asio Sanchez, and Pedro Camllo, and other prominent 
Filipinos, such as Ennque Parai«o, Jose Marfa Basa, Pio Jfarfa 
Basa, Maximo Inocenao, Cnsanto de los Reyes, and Vicente 
Zabala Many others ^\ ere suspected, and their correspondence 
was intercepted, among these were Jose Bonifaao Roxas, 
Tomas Puentes, Manuel Genalo, Angel Garchitorena, Roque 
Monroy Ambrosio Bautista, Jose Jugo Ignacio Rocha, Luis 
Perez de lagic, Jose Vazquez The houses of the educated 
Filipinos — or progressives, as they were then called — were 
thoroughly searched 

After going through the form of a trial, in which the accused 
persons were not given a fair chance to defend themselves, 
thiee pnests — Josc Burgos, Manano G6mez, and Jacinto 
Zamora — were sentenced to death, and with them was sen 
tcnced also Francisco Saldua Maximo Inocenao, Ennque 
Parafso, and Cri»anto de los Rejes were sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment Otheis also were condemned to death, 
but later some of the sentences were commuted to life im 
pnsonment ‘ The following were deported to the Mananas 
Agustin Mendoza, pansh pnest of Santa Cruz, Manila , Jo'^e 
Guevara, pansh pnest of Quiapo , Miguel de Lasa, chaplain at 
the cathedral , Manano Se\ lUa, chaplain of the military hospi- 
tal, Justo Guason, coadjutor at the cathedral, the priests 
Anacelto Desideno, Vicente del Rosario, and Pedro Dandan , 
the lawyers Antonio Marfa Regidor, Joaquin Pardo de Tavera 
Mauncio de Leon, Ennque Basa Pedro Carnllo, and Gervasio 
Sanchez, and the business men Balbm, or Mauriao, Jos6 
Basa, Pio Basa, Maximo Patemo, and Ramon Miurente” 

Effects of the Cavite mutiny It is interesting to notice 
that, from LeRoy’s point of view, the mutiny m Cavite need 
never have reached the proportions it did He says 

• See Blair and Robertson The Philippine Islands Vol LII, 

p 127 The Arthur H Clark Company Publishers 

* See Manuel Artigas Los Sneesos de 1S72 1911 
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The reactionary party had partially regained the upper hand 
when the mutiny occurred in Cavite in 1872 ^ Instead of treating it 
as Us comparative insignificance demanded, and as prudent state 
craft would have counseled, they employed it as an excuse for venge 
ful violence as a means for resuming full control of Philippine policy, 
and continued for twenty five years thereafter to point to it as their 
most useful horrible example as an evidence of what must follow 
the inauguration even in the slightest degree of a liberal policv in 
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the government of the islands Rightly or wrongly , the people of 
that and the succeeding generation in the Tagalog provinces, and to 
a less degree in the others, were schooled in racial resentment through 
the belief that the nativepnesls had been done to death, upon a pre- 
text of manufacture ’ ^ ice, by,the malevolence of the friars The 

proscription of thc;^ -if the then small Libenl ele- 

the V.3 of no less imiwrlance 

LII pp 127- 


fonbio del ' 


/ 
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This mutiny greitly stimulited the n^ing tide of Filipino 
nationalism, and encouraged Filipino reform propaganda 
both at home and abroad For the succeeding years deporta 
tions ivere more or less frequent, depending upon whether 
the administration at Manila was rcpresentati\e of Clencal 
Conservatives or of Liberals in Spam Sa>s a thorough stu 
dent of Philippine history 

The friars, who were becoming all the lime more and more anx 
lous to repress all the new tendencies of the Philippine times and 
more and more rabid against the natives, pla>ed no small part m 
urging forward this pohej of deporting ever> man who became too 
independent, or, as the> called it, loo anti Spanish, in his local 
comrounitj ^ EventualU, no doubt the> got credit for more de 
portations than were reallj inspired b> them Nevertheless, they 
cannot complain that their reputation in this respect was not fairly 
earned Their recommendilions were quite commonly final in all 
local affairs, and m most of these cases if thev did not actuall> set 
the machinery of denunciation going for the removal of a trouble 
some man, a word from them would at least have left him in peaceful 
possession of his propertv and the en;o>Tnent of his family and 
home The whole polic> of deportations was at least of question 
able value But, if indorsed as a policy, the wa) m which it came 
to be carried out made it not onlv meffeclual as a means for the re 
pression of plotting but a verj potent instrument for widening the 
breach between Spaniards and Filipinos 

Reform propaganda abroad The I ilipino political exiles 
graduall} found their wa> to Hongkong and Singapore in the 
Orient, and later to Japan, but espeaally to Pans, London, and 
m time, Madnd itself , and the more progressiv e and w ell to do 
Fihpmos began to send their sons to Madnd and Pans So 
in these aties and later m Japan little Fihpmo colonies became 
centers of di&cussion of political reforms By means of letters, 
publications in the Liberal penodicals in Spain, and later 

* James A LcRoy Tie Americans in the Philippines \ol I p 64 Houghton 
Mifflin Companj 1914 
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through their own books and periodicals these Filipinos greatly 
stirred public opinion in the Philippines The leaders of reform 
propaganda abroad represented not only the more discontented 
regions round Manila but the whole of the Philippine Islands 
Prominent among them were Marcelo H del Pilar from Bula 
can Jose Rizal from Laguna Antonio Luna and Juan Luna 
from thellocos and GraaanoLopez Jaena from the Visayas 
La SoUdaridad In 1888 at Barcelona Granano Lopez Jaena 
started La Solidandad a fortnightly journal which he had in 
charge till October 1889 when Del Pilar took it over trans 
fernng it to Madnd where he edited it till 1895 This fort 
nightly containing the views of the propagandists circulated 
throughout the Philippines in spite of strict censorship It op 
posed another periodical La Poltlica de Lspana en Fihpinas 
exponent of the antiliberals and those in favor of the friars 
Marcelo H del Pilar (known by the pseudonym Plandel ) 
was a lawyer who had been much persecuted in Bulacan and 
had left the Philippines in 1888 to carry on the work of reform 
in Spam In addition to the many vigorous articles published 
in La SoUdartdad he published separate pamphlets those mo&t 
deserving mention being La Solerania Monacal La Fratlo 
cracta Filtpina and Los F ratios en Ftlipinas * 

LeRoy who has been regarded as the most distinguished 
American student of the Philippines says of Del Pilar 

Commg stra ght from (he problems of actual life among his 
people he stated their grieaances with more pract cal reference to 
direct and immed ate remed es and with special reference to the r 
economic status while R zal as a student in contact with modem 
European life and thought dreamed of and preached in more gen 
era! terms but on a far wider scope the social regeneration of his 
people and the expans on of the r political rights * Del Pilar would 

See art cles by Ep fanio de los Santos a the monthly FI I pp e Rev eu 
published from 1916 to loro 

* Bla r and Robertson TJePhlpp elda ds 14^3-1808 Vol LII pp 177 
17S The Arthur fr Clark Company Publshers 
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have made a good representative of his people in the Cortes 
Del Pilar, disappointed b> the failure to achie\ e greater immediate, 
practical results b) rel^ mg upon the progress of Liberalism in Spam, 
after seven \ears of propaganda along these hnes, was starling for 
Hongkong or Japan, to conduct there a rcallj revolutionarj cam 
paign, when death o%erlook him shortl> before the Tagalog revolt 
m 1896 He had, apparently lost faith in the ideals of "assimila 
tion, of Spanish Filipino unity, which he had set forth m glowing 
phrases m 1888 and 1889 He had also apparently, become con 
vanced that the upper class Filipinos especially the most wcallhv 
and prominent, were too lukewarm or too prone to temporize for 
safety s sake, that the time ha<l come to make the cause more dis 
tinclly one of the people as a whole He is credited with having sug 
gested and outUned the organization of the Katipunan, and he 
seems to have concluded that it was time for the Filipinos to resort 
to Cuba’s example and not to political petitions only 
JosS Rizal Jos^ Rizal was the other great leader m the 
propaganda abroad, and a brilliant one He also contributed 
articles to La SoUdartdad, notably "Filipinas dentro de Cien 
Anos ’ (“The Philippines a Century Hence”), m which he 
prophesied the coming predominance of the United States in 
transpaafic affairs and "La Indolencii de los Filipinos” 
("The Indolence of the Filipinos”), in which he proved the 
existence of an active commercial and industrial life m the 
Philippines when the Spaniards arrived, and the decadence of 
industries as a result of the Spanish conquest, with its abuses 
and its contempt for manual and industrial labor He also 
published a new edition of Succsos de las Tslas Fihptnas by 
Antonio de Morga "who gave a more truly scientific and m 
many respects more favorable view of the Filipinos at the time 
of the conquest than the later fnar chroniclers ‘ The bitter- 
ness With which his work (and even Morga himself) was 
assailed revealed the political spmt of the times ” In Noh Me 
Tangcre, first published m Berlin in 1887, when he was but 

• Blair and RobertwH The Phihppinelslands z^p^iSgS Vol LII p iSin 
The Arihur H Clark Companj Publishers 
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twenty six years of age, Rizal trie<l to picture the "backward 
ness of the existing social and political regime in the Philip 
pines, Its stifling of thought, and its many tyrannies” , ^ but 
he portrayed also his own people’s defects In his second novel, 
El Ftlibuslcrismo, first published m 1891 at Ghent, "the more 
mature reformer preached yet more plainly the necessity of 
social and political progress beginning from below, and not 
simply inspired from above ’ ' 

Rizal’s contribution What has been Rizal’s contribution to 
the Filipino cause ^ Let us sec what LeRoy has concluded 

Rizal was a genius, who with the touch of imagination and satire 
lifted the cause of the Fihpinos to a place m the thought of the 
world and at the same time, as poet and patriot combined, fired the 
enthusiasm of his own people and became their idol ‘ . He was 

opposed to means of violence, even to the last, and the whole record 
bears out his protestations on this score , he suil looked to the future 
as a dreamer patriot, but he also looked to the present state of his 
people and saw that the most vital problem was the teaching them 
that they must raise themselves bj their own eflorts, must deserve 
a belter deslin> 

He believed indeed that there could be no tyrants where there 
were no slaves 

To the charge that Rizal was an abnormal Malay, an acci- 
dent in the development of human progress, LeRoy answers: 

Tor lack of a real underslaniling on the part of outsiders, espe- 
ciallj Americans, of the events of the Filipino campaign for freedom, 
and through his owm people’s tendency to carr> hero-worship to the 
point of religious frenz) , he has been canonized as a sort of Filipino 
miracle, the one genius the Malay race has produced , he is in manv 
respects their greatest man, but he is really a thoroughly tjTiical 
product of his limes and of Im, exceptional opportunities - 

iSVair nna' Kofiertson Die i'6trippineIslaHis,t493-tSg'i,\o\ LIJ.pp 177- 
17Q The Arthur H Clark Compan). Publishers 
»]imcsA URoj.r/if \mmtanstnlkePhiUpp\nis,\o\ I.p 67 Houshton 
Mifllm Compan), ujtj 
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Sympathizers with the FiUpmo cause m Spam , Freemasonry 
The Fibpmo propagandists abroad ^\ere not alone m their 
eSorts The) were soon able to gain admission into Free- 
masonry — some in Pans and London, whereas others, like 
Rizal Del Pilar, Lopez Ja^a Manano Ponce, and Antomo 
Luna, v-ere mitiated m Spain In this fraternal fellouship 
with Europeans as w ell as with promment Cubans and Porto 
Ricans Tihpmob breathed a freer atmosphere saturated with 
ideas of individual hbertj and the rights of man Under the 



Fio yr Reverse Swz of Coiss shown in Fiq 45 
Courtesy of Dr Pardo dc Tavera 

auspices of the Spanish Grand Lodge, at the head of which was 
Miguel Jlorayta a professor m the Central University of 
iladnd, a republican, a hberal, and a great fnend of the 
rihpmos Lopez Jaena organized a lodge called Revoluaon, 
among its members were M H Del Pilar, Manano Ponce, 
Dr Anston Bautista Dr Gahcano Apacible, and Jose Alejan 
dnno Teodoro M Kalaw sa>s 

The campaign had been started m Madad ^ Moravta was its 
pnncjpal protector Wiv not oiganize a lodge of Filipmos «hich 
while taking charge of the mam objective as well as uniting the 
Filipinoa in Europe might serve as an instrument of propaganda 
against oppression in the Philippines? Because of its noble pnnci 
pies Masonrv was the institution most called upon to wave the 
* Teodoro Kala I/t \fasa tr a F lit t a on 21 22 1020 
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flag of Equality Liberty and Fraternity against that of exploita 
Uon and tyranny The Fihpmo colony in Europe \vas then com 
posed of the best of our youth and our intellectuality Rizal Del 
Pilar and Lopez Jaena were three fonmdable forces about to go 
into action 

Accordingly a lodge called Solidandad was founded in 1890 
in which all the Filipinos were affiliated including those of the 
lodge Revoluaon 

Antonio Luna who could not continue his trip to the Philippines 
m order to organize Masonry thereupon moved to Pans where 
he organized a branch with Dr Pardo de Tavera and Dr Ariston 
Bautista under the lodge Sohdar dad * This branch worked 
with great enthusiasm In it were initiated Vergel de Dios Felix 
Pardo de Tavera Ventura Abarca Juan Luna Osmundo Evan 
gelista and others 

From the Spanish and Fihpmo masons a soaety knoivn as 
the Spanish Fihpmo Association was organized m Madrid in 
1888 This association worked for liberal reforms in the Phihp 
pines Thus with the unified cooperation of the lodge Soh 
dandad the Spanish FiUpino Assoaalion and the periodical 
La Solidandad there was earned on from Madrid a coordi 
nated campaign favoring greater liberties for the Philippines 

Effect of the propaganda As to the effect of this campaign 
on the Philippines Teodoro M Kalaw says 

It aroused latent energies* It encouraged fearmg hearts It 
1 ghted the dark night The Filipino people prostrate in their mis 
fortune under the yoke of tyranny found at last a guide a leader 
ship ^Vhat they needed was leadership and Masonry furnished 
that \\'hat they needed was an organ to voice their complaints and 
tlemands to describe their condition and to assume with courage all 
responsibility and the periodical La Solidandad was destined to be 
that organ ^ATiat they needed was protection from above among 
the Peninsular (Spanish) elements against persecutions from I elovv 
‘Teodoro At Kalaw La MaitmerUi F I p no p 22 1920 ’lb 1 j yS 
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and the Spanish Fihpmo Association and the hberal Spaniards 
who were cordiaU> in sjTupathj with Filipmo Slasons, generously 
offered themseUes for it 

Campaign earned to the Philippmes But it w as not enough 
to conduct the campaign m Spain It v as necessary to carrj 
the v.ork to the Phihppines, and such was the plan of Rizal 
and Del Pilar Accordingl> , in 1890 Antonio Luna and Pedro 
Serrano Laktaw w ere designated to organize Masonry m the 
Phibppmes, and in that same jear the latter began his work 
This met with prompt response on the part of the people so 
that in less than two 3 ears there were man) lodges scattered 
over the archipelago These became the nuclei of hberal 
thought and reform But it should be remembered that Ma 
sono did not resort to arms m order to attain reforms It was 
left for another kind of secret soaety, the Katipunan, to unfurl 
the flag of armed revolution 

La Liga Fihpma In hannon3 with his aim of conducting a 
campaign of soaal regeneration among his own people, Rizal, 
upon returning to the Phibppmes the second time, organized 
La Liga Fihpma, an assoaation whose objects were 

1 To umte the whole archipelago into one compact, vigorous 
and homogeneous bodv* 

2 Mutual protection m ever} want and nece*^sit> 

3 Defense against all violence and injustice 

4 Encouragement of instruction agriculture, and commerce 

5 Stud) and application of reforms 

The organization of this assoaation proves that the propa 
gandists did not confine their efforts to hIa<ionr) LeRoy says 

Our Spanish sources would have it that the Liga Fthpnta was 
reall) separatist in character, and the prosecution deliberate!) based 
upon this charge the demand for Rizal s con\action in 1896 ® It re 

• Blair and Robertson The Philippine Istatuis 149^-18^$ \ol Lll p 217 
The Arthur H Clark Cotnpant lAiblisbCTs 
Ibid \ol Lll pp 1S3 184 
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mams unpro\ed and the statutes of the League as prepared by 
Rjzal entirely support his assertion that the design of the League 
Tv-as to foster cooperation among the Filipinos to raise the arts and 
sciences and de\ elop Fihpino commercial and economic interests 
generall) In the pledges of its brothers to stand b> each 
other for remedy of abuses as well as for other thmgs the League 
very plainl> looked toward unity of action m matters social and 
political and no doubt the idea of bnnging his people together for 
such political action as might become possible was foremost in the 
mind of Rizal and its other or^nizers But this does not prove the 
charge that it merelj covered up a plan to get arms and rise m re 
belhon as soon as possible 

Demands of the campaign On the whole the specific re 
forms which the propaganda at home and abroad aimed to at 
tarn were m truth no other than the legitimate demands of a 
people growing into social and political maturity and imbibing 
liberal ideas from the countries of Europe and America The 
Filipinos asked that the Philippmes be considered as a regular 
provmce of Spam tvith a avil go\emment that her atizens b& 
endowed with the civil rights of Spanish citizens that parlia 
mentar) representation in the Spanish Cortes be restored 
that the friars be sent away or it least that the parishes be 
secularized and that the bill of nghts be adopted including 
the right of assembly and association freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech It was thought that if the people were 
protected by these constitutional nghts the abuses on the part 
of the civil military and reIigiou:> authorities would be 
slopped that the persecution of educated Filipinos would be 
discontinued and that the deportations would be prevented * 

Events m the Philippmes The ternble events of 1872 kept 
the forces of reform m the Philippines quiet and in hi din g 
Only m Europe was the Filipmo cause openly defended But 
the admimstrativ e and legal reforms made under Liberal 

' «:ee Teodoro M kala v U RrsdiKw FiUft a 1924 Sec also Philipp ne 
Comtms loa Report 1900 \ol I 
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administrations encouraged the Filipinos to formulate their 
demands openly and peaceably in accordance \\ith constitu 
lional practices in many countncb of Europe, including Spain 
Itself In 1888 at a public demonstration against the fnars, a 
petition ^\as presented to the governor general asking for the 
expulsion of the fnars and the scculanzation of the panshes 
Thiswasan extreme step but it was the culmination of a senes 
of inadents connected with the struggle of the people against 
fnar rule Chief among these earlier inadents had been the 
refusal of the local ofTiaals of Bulacan to submit to the fnars 
m matters of local administration, M H del Pilar was be 
hind this demonstration of civic courage* Another inadent 
had been the refusal of the Laguna tenants of the Dominicans 
to pay the increased rents , this controv ersv had dragged on for 
several years and created the social and political atmosphere 
of which Rizal was the product * 

Educational progress Spam s progress m constitutional 
government resulted m more attention to colonial improve 
ments This was shown m education as early as 1839 when a 
royal decree provided for the appomtment of a speaal com 
mittee to draft a set of regulations for Philippine schools This 
committee was not appointed, however, until 1855, when its 
members were named by Governor Manuel Crespo The de 
cree of December 20 1863, contained the basic legi’^Iation on 
Philippine public school education Its aims were twofold 
first, to establish a public school system in the Philippines by 
requiring that at least one public school for both boys and 
girls be established in each town that attendance be compul 
sory, that education be free to the poor (m a word, that the 
Fihpinos be given the advantages of Spanish culture, language 
and rebgion) , and secondly, to give the teaching force a regu 
lar course of trammg in the normal school under the Jesuits 
The pansh priest was continued as the supervisor of the local 

• See Epifan 0 de los Santos MaredoH delPilar laPhihppmeJiemev’ 

* See Manuel \rligas Iltslcrftt de Filiptnas 1916 
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schools, and until the end of the Spanish regime it was he who 
had control of all e4ucational matters 
Secondary and higher education remained in the hands of 
the friars and the Jesuits until 1898 
There was progress also in technical education A mUitary 
school, as well as a nautical school, trained men for the army, 
the navy, and the merchant marine A school of agriculture 
was provided for in the royal decree of 1887, but was not suc- 
cessfully operated A school of arts and trades, created in 
March, 1891, graduated many students, but latei failed for 
lack of official support A school of pmnting and sculpture was 
organized in 1892, to take the place of the former Academy of 
Drawing Here Filipinos showed their artistic possibilities ‘ 
Progress in admimstration. In the government and in the 
administration of justice there were important reforms In 
1886 the alcalde-mayor ceased to be both the judicial and 
executive official Provincial governors exercised the executive 
functions, and the alcaldes, who were required to be lawyers, 
became the judges of first instance, according to the new ju- 
dicial system. By another decree of 1887, "and concession to 
public opinion,” justices of the peace were provided for every 
municipality These were to be appointed by the governor- 
general, on the recommendation of the president of the audi- 
encia of Manila, such appointments being given only to persons 
who were la%vyers or had some academic or professional title, 
or to those "whose position and circumstances warranted it.” 
When such persons could not be found the gobemadorcillos 
were to act as justices of the peace * 

The most fundamental reforms in municipal administration 
were those provided in the Maura law of 1893 The prindpales 

‘ See Philippine Commission Report, 1900, Vol I, Part III, and Vol II, 
Lxhibit VI 

’ heeCajetanoS ArellanoandFlorentiRo Torres, •'Thcjudiaaiy,” in Census 
of the Phihppine Islands, 1903. Vd 1 See sdso Charles B Elliot, TAe 
^«er, Vol I. chap \iu The Bobbs-Memll Company, 191O 
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(men belonging to the class which held positions as cabezas de 
barangay) were toindude also the prindpal taxpayers The law 
extended the powers of the local offidals and provided for elec- 
tion by ballot, although the prindpalia were to choose twelve 
delegates and these, in turn, the five town officers. This law 



Fio. 53. i^lAp OP Man*jla cf 1875 
. Courted' of Dr Pardo de Tavera 

. . . made a sort of municipal council (called the Tribunal) of the 
5\e officers, ivith nhom on most important questions the tnelve 
delegates must also sit, while the parish priest retained the right to 
intervene on all questions and his vise was necessary in most 
matters of importance ^ 

The new law', however, was not fully carried out, ow’ing to delay 
in its enforcement and on account of the revolution of 1896. 

'jaine<iA LeRo^, The Amemanstn the Phhppines, Vol I, p 43 Houghton 
MifSm Companj, 1914 
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Taxahon reform In taxation also there were important 
changes In 1884 the number of days of service on public 
works required of each mhabitant was reduced from forty to 
fifteen and the old tnbute was abolished the personal cedula 
taking its place In general however the burden of taxation 
continued to fall heavily on the poor An examination of the 
Spanish government expenditures shows also that much was 
spent for nonproductive purposes such as war the mainte 
nance of the colonial office in Spam excessive and unnecessary 
salaries of employees pensions and the church and very little 
devoted to public works and education ‘ 

New codes of laws Of importance to the admmistration of 
the Philippines was the extension to this country of the Spanish 
penal code in 1887 the commeraal codes m 1888 and the avil 
code and mortgage law m 1S89 
The conflicting forces Undoubtedly progress was being 
made m the administration of the Philippines But LeRoy 
asks 

Hcfw explain then that comcidentally with this falteruig prog 
ress the Filipinos themselves grew steadily during the last thirty 
>ears more restless and assertive? ” The story is not told if we pause 
here and simply bring a general indictment against the Filipinos 
as acting the part of ingrates toward their benefactors 

The trouble accordmg to LeRoy wras that the religious orders 
in Spam were fighting at every step against every encroach 
ment upon the old regime by the Liberal partv of Spam 
And in the Philippines the same thing was happening 

In* almost every town of size in those islands there was a fnar 
ready to assert the ancient prerogative of fatherly direction ready 
to use in the interests of his r^g me all the manifold rights of inter 
\ention in local affairs ivhich the law gave him ready to place the 

> See Phil ppne Comm 5S on Report 1900 \ol I pp 70-81 See al«o Charles 
B Eli ot The Ft I pf net Vol I chap jt The Bobbs Merr 11 Company 1916 
* James \ LeRoy Tl e Amttttans tn the Ph I pp net Vol I pp 56-57 
Houghton M IHin Company 1914 
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heav>’^hand of paternaH<;m upon the head of every parishioner 
who showed a tendency to think or to do for himself, eager 
and earnest in his determination to maintain the intellectual 
status quo. That the friars were honest and sincere in this 
attitude of horror toward modem progress in general, toward 
Liberalism, toward scientific education, did not render it any 
less certain that they were bound eventually to lose in their 
fight to keep the Filipinos in the Middle Ages. For a whole 
generation, the catastrophe was preparing; but it was inev- 
itable, from the day when the Philippines were first aroused 
from their dreams of slumbering isolation. 

IV, Final Araied Conflict rctwcen Spaniards and 
Filipinos 

Failure of reform propaganda. The reform propaganda 
abroad and at home made no headway after the deportation 
of Rizal to Dapitan In 1892. In that same year, hastened by 
this treatment of Rizal, came the organization of the Katipu- 
nan, which rapidly gained ground among the masses. Peace- 
able means of bringing about reforms proved inadequate 
because the Spanish government turned a deaf ear to Filipino 
demands, and the sympathizers of reform propaganda were 
losing faith in peaceable methods. A general assembly of 
Filipino propagandists in Hongkong was to be convened in 
1896; but the untimely illness of Marcelo H. del Pilar, and 
his death in July of that year, prevented the carrying-out 
of the plan. Meanwhile, Andr6s Bonifacio gained control of 
the Katipunan; in 1894 and 1895 the society became more 
radical as well as more active. 

The Katipunan. As to the original aims of this new 
secret society, LeRoy says: 

It is perhaps safe to say that, as originally organized, the 
Katipunan was to carry on much the same sort of propaganda 
among the masses as the Liga Filipina had intended to conduct 
among the more intelligent classes.* 

' James A LeRoy, The Americans t» the pkihpptnei, Vol 1, p 83 
Houghton MifOin Company, 1914 
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But being imbued with the ideals of the French Revolution, 
Bonifacio advocated armed revolt 

When the Katipuneros received Dr. Rizal’s message that 
the Revolution was ill timed and lacked preparation because 
the cultured element and plutocracy did not support it, and 
that without arms ships and the support referred to failure 
was sure to ensue panic took possession of the Katipuneros 
and a stampede was imminent , but Bonifacio said “Thunder' 
wherever did Dr Rizal read that for a revolution you must 
first have arms and ships^ Where did he read it?’ * 

This was said and repeated with such conviction emphasis, 
and assurance that he dominated the irresolute and made 
them return to the fold 

Beginning of war. The discovery of the revolutionary 
plan by Father Mariano Gil, Augustinian curate of Tondo, 
forced the Katipunan to give the first cry of rebellion This 
was done at the place in Caloocan now marked with the 
Bahntawak monument August 29 was the day designated 
for the uprising On the following day the first serious en* 
counter between the Spanish and Filipmo troops occurred at 
San Juan del Monte, where stands today a monument to 
mark that memorable event On the same day Governor 
General Ram6n Blanco (1893 1896) placed the following 
provinces under martial law Manila, Bulacan, Pampanga, 
Nueva Ecija, Tarlac, Laguna Cavite, and Batangas 
Simultaneously, in Cavite, the towns of Kawit, Noveleta, 
and San Francisco de Malabon revolted 

Reign of terror. September saw a veritable reign of terror 
The government policy was one of extreme rigor an J cruelty 
Arrests and executions were the order of the day m the prov- 
inces and this policy drove many Filipinos to the field of 
battle September saw most of Cavite, Nueva Ecija, and Bu- 
lacan up in arms. Laguna and Batangas followed m October 

‘EpifanioilelosSintos * Andrts Bomtacio in Philippine Review, 1918 
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even distant Camarines shanng m this disturbance, Morong 
and Mindoro also joined the national movement In Mindanao, 
Filipino soldiers mutimed, killing their officers, and the same 
thing occurred in Jolo Bataan and Zambales rose, so, also, 
did Pampanga 

Contrary to the demands of the Spaniards m Manila, Gov 
ernor General Blanco adopted a policy of conciliation For this 
he was soon recalled to Spam, to be succeeded by Camilo de 
Polavieja (December 13, 1896, to April 15, 1897) * 

Execution of Rizal Governor General Polavieja frankly 
identified himself vath the religious orders "Spain strangles 
the apostle of Fihpino progress" is the characterization given 
by LeRoy to the first step taken by Polavieja 

The one step that did more to abenate the Fihpmos forever 
from Spam than perhaps all other circumstances united tvas to 
mark ^e very beginning of Polavieja’s command* Josd Rizal, 
v.ho had started for Cuba to serve as a volunteer surgeon m the 
Spanish arm>, and who had been relumed from Barcelona as a 
prisoner, upon the urgent representations of the military prose 
tutors, reached Manila on No\ember 3 I1896], and had remamed 
m prison smee Under Polavieja, a military court was quickl\ 
convened on December 26 for the final bearing m the trial of Rizal 
on charges of ‘ rebellion, sedition, and lUicit associations,’ the trial 
having thus far been conducted in secret, according to Spanish 
methods The proceedings of this court, which %\a5 m session but a 
few hours have never been promulgated, with the reasons of its 
members for the decision reached The manner of his comnction 
must be repugnant to the sense of justice of every American, ac 
customed to public trials, with a procedure open to objection and 
contest on the part of the accused at every stage [With his hands 
xosxscied R.' 23 i speak in h;s flense] He pointed 

out that the letters of his which had been presented were all prior 
to 1892, that he had planned a colonization of a territorj near 

* See Teodoro II KaJaiv La Revti uiSn Fdipma 1924 

* James \ LeRoy The Americant tn the Philippines \ol I pp 106-U4 
Houghton WifBin Company, 1914 
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Dapilan by his iattiily and fnends, that he might easily have 
escaped from Dapitan, or later from the steamer at Singapore, when 
on his way to Spam , cited his efforts to serve as volunteer with the 
Spanish army m Cuba, and his attempts to employ his influence to 
prevent, and later to quell the upnsing in the Philippines, sug 
gesled the unwisdom of applying the same harsh treatment to those 
who desire to preserve Spanish sovereignty in the islands, though 
with administrative reforms as to those who are out and out sepa- 
ratists , explicitly denied being guilty of any of the charges against 
him, or of having conspired against the Spanish Government , but 
recognized that the verdict was made up, and the die had been cast 
against him, when he said "A victim is sought, and I am the one 
who is chosen to receive the whole blame *' On the eve of his death, 
Rizal wrote to his "dearest friend,” Ferdinand Blumentritt "I am 
innocent of the crime of rebelhon I am going to die with a tranquil 
conscience ’ 

Political significance of PizaPs execution Tlie political sig- 
nificance of Rizal’s execution is pointed out by LeRoy 

This vas not the first nor the last of such executions, but it was 
the beginning of the end of Spanish rule in the islands * Rizal rep- 
resented all the poetry and imagination m the dawning national 
aspirations of a poetical people of the imaginative Orient He vas, 
besides, chief spokesman of the sterner judgment of the saner ele- 
ment among the people , and, variously as his ideas and aims were 
distorted among the masses, often to suit the purposes of leaders of 
a very different type, his name was a fetish among them The shots, 
which he insisted upon meeting upon his feet, not kneeling, rever- 
berated around the archipelago Spam had almost unified the 
people against herself, and she would sooner or later have had to 
reckon with a very different sort of rebellion than the localized 
affair of 1896 

Spread of revolution dunng 1897. Polavieja’s assumption of 
office was characterized by more executions and arrests, as well 

'James t.IxRoj Tht Ammcam in Ote PhUpptnes Vot I pp 106-114 
IlmiEhton Mifflm Company 1914 
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ing to the cabinet . Pascual Alvarez, Baldomero Aguinaldo, 
Jacinto Lumbreras, Sevenno de las Alas, and Mariano Alv’arez 
Provisional government St Biacnabato. Military strategy 
induced Aguinaldo to transfer his headquarters to Biacnabato, 
in Bulacan Here, m another assembly of all the revolutionary 
leaders, a provisional constitution for a Philippine republic was 
approved on November i, 
1897, and a new cabinet 
AtcltA tv mi- 

tral revolutionary junta in 
Hongkong was organized, 
with Felipe Agonallo as 
president and with Mari- 
ano Ponce as secretary. 

The Pact of Biacnabato. 
In the meantime, owing 
to the illness of Polavieja, 
General Fernando Pnmo 
de Rivera (April 23, 1S97, 
to April II, 1898) became 
governor-general. The new 
executivebelievedinpeace- 
ful methods of terminat- 
ing the war After several 
Spaniards had failed to in- 
terest Aguinaldo in dis- 
cussing 'peace, Pedro A 
Paterno, who had been making various trips to the revolu- 
tionary camp, succeeded, on August g, 1897, in discussing the 
first protocol, which provided for 
1. Expulsion or, at least, secularization of religious orders. 
a.Y’caWppme lepresentafion in fhe Spanish Cortes 
3. Equal treatment of Filipinos and Spaniards before the 
law ; uniform laws for Spain and the Philippines ; participa- 
tion of FiUpinos in the directorates of civil administration 
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4. Settlement of properties of the parishes and contributions 
in fa\or of rilipinos. 

5. Promulgation of the induidual rights of Pilipinos, the 
right to form associations, and the liberty of the press 

On December 14 the Pact of Biacnabato was agreed upon. 
Under its terms the revolution was to cease and the leaders 



Fic, 54 A Tow*n in Nuua Tcijv 
A region not popubtnl Until the nineteenth century 


were to go abroad and reside there, Spain gi%nng them the sum 
of PSoo.ooo, payable as follows . P400.000 upon deliver^’ of all 
the arms at Biacnabato ; P20o,ooo after arms to the number of 
eight hundred had been delivered, and the remaining P 200,000 
after the number of arms delivered had reached one thousand 
“The money was to be deTivcred at Hongkong, ubere Agulnaldo 
had fixed his residence. By an agreement of December 15, the 
government w’as also to give PpoOjOoo, payable in three install- 
ments, as indemnity to families which had suffered from the w ar. 
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The Spanish government allowed certain Spanish officials to 
be retained as hostages and the revolutionary leaders made 
the trip to Lingayen enthusiastically acclaimed by the people 
of the towns through which they passed From Lingayen they 
took a boat for Hongkong 

Pact broken How did Governor General Pnmo de Rivera 
comply with the pact > A government check for P400 000 was 
given by Paterno to Aguinaldo at Hongkong but that is about 
all that was received by the Filipinos Some money m cash 
was distributed in Manila by General Pnmo de Rivera The 
reforms promised however were not forthcoming and revo- 
lutionary leaders who returned were unpnsoned As a matter 
of fact m the opinion of Mabini there was bad faith on both 
sides The Spaniards thought that by getting the Filipino 
leaders out of the country they were ending the revolution , 
and the Fihpmos expected to buy new anns with the money 
they were receiving 

Renewed fighting Thus under the illusory peace created 
by the Pact of Biacnabato the end of 1897 saw greater deter 
mination on the part of the people to carry on the revolution 
In February of the following year 1898 there was an attempt 
to cut off the railroad at Pampanga Zambales and Ilocos rose 
again There was a conspiracy m Mamla Bulacan followed 
Once more towns m Pampanga Laguna Pangasinan Nueva 
Ecija Tarlac and Camannes Norte were attacked A new 
central revolutionary government under General Makabulos 
was organized in central Luzon Even in Cebu there was an 
upnsing in February, 1898 

Such nas the general situation in the Philippines when, on 
Apnl 25 1898 war was declared on the other side of the world 
between Spam and the United States 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 Why was direct commumcation with Spam established? (Refer 
ence No i ) 

2 What was the economic pohq^ of Governor fiasco y Vargas? How 
didhetry toencourageeconomicproduction? (References Nos 2,3, 1,3) 

3 Give an account of the aims and life of the Economic Society of 
Friends of the Country of the Royal Company of the Philippines 
(References Nos 1 2 3 4 S ) 

4 Give arguments for and against the tobacco monopoly (Refer 
ences Nos 678) 

5 Mention several laws and ordinances intended to encourage 
agricultural production (Reference No j ) 

6 Spanish laws to encourage production have been criticized as pa- 
ternalistic Is paternalism justifiable under certain conditions? Do dif 
ferent peoples vary in their attitude toward government encouragement 
of industries? If so how? 

7 Discuss fully the effects of the opening of the ports and the coming 
of foreign business men (References Nos 1,9, la, 13, 14 ) 

8 Why this period of commercial liberty a most important one in 
Filipino development? (References Nos t, la ) 

9 What political reforms were made m Europe and America during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centunes? (Reference No 19) 

10 How did political reforms in Spam affect the Philippine demand for 
reforms? (References Nos 9 >8, et) 

H Why did secularization become a Filipino national issue? (Refer 
ences Nos 9,14 17) 

12 What was the eflect of the Cavite revolt on Filipmo reform propa 
ganda? (Reference No x8) 

13 Give an account of Fitpino propaganda abroad (References 
Nos 9 14 16 17,18 20,21 ra ) 

14 Show the idles played bj Ri«tl.by M H del Pilar, and b> Lopez 
Jaena in the work of reform propaganda (References Nos 9, 14 17 
20, 21 ) 

15 Show the r 61 e played by Freemasonry in the demand for liberal 
reforms m the Philippines (References Nos 9 14 20 ) 

16 What vvas the effect of the execution of Rizal? 

17 . What was the Pact of Bi-icnabato? How was it carried out? 


CHAPTER XIII 
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AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES 
I Events leading to tiie CoiiiNc of Ameri(l\ 

The Spamsh-Amencan War. WhTt caused the Spanish 
Amencan War? According to American enters, it was the 
sjTTipathebc attitude of the Amencan people toward the cause 
of Cuban independence Conditions in Cuba became so un 
bearable that President William ^IcKinley in Apnl, 1898, sent 
a speaal message to Congress m which he said 

It 15 plain that it (the insarrecUon) cannot be extinguished by 
present methods In the name of humanit\ , m the name of ci\ iliza 
Uon, m the behalf of endangered Amencan interests, which give u* 
the right and dut\ to speak and to act, the \\ar in Cuba must stop 

The following day Congress pa^ed a senes of resolutions 
declanng 

1 That the people of the island of Cuba are and of nghl ought to 
be free and independent 

2 That It IS the dut> of the United Slates to demand that Spam 
should give up Cuba and withdraw its forces from the island 

3 That the President is directed and empowered to use all the- 
forces of the United States to call out the militn in order to carry 
out these resolutions 

4 That the Umted Slates dischums any mtention oi control over ■> 
said island except for the paafication thereof and asserts its deter 
mination, when that is accomplished, to lea\e the government and 
control of the island to its people 

These resolutions meant war, which was formally declared 
on Apnl 25, 1898 , 
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Filipmo American cooperation With Spam as a common 
enemy what was mors natural than that the Filipinos and 
- Americans should get together and cooperate’ The invitation 
ior Filipino cooperation came from the representative of the 
United States Mr Spencer Pratt American consul in Smga 
pore Atimwal George Dtv.ey krvew of this cooperation \n 
fact he furnished the McCulloch which brought Aguinaldo to 
Cavite Arms and ammum 
tion were bought inHonghong 
by the American consul general 
there What promises were 
given by the representatives of 
America to the Filipino leaders 
whose cooperation was so 
earnestly sought at this time 
of need is still a disputed ques 
tion It IS undisputed that 
the Amencans at this time 
helped the Filipinos in their 
renewed fight against Spam 
and the Filipinos cooperated 
willingly and enthusiastically 
hecauac they felt that as 
Mr Pratt <;aid the United 
States would at least rec 
|ogmze the independence of the Philippines under a naval 
protectorate and that there was no need of putting the 
agreement m writing as Mr Pratt aaked since the word« 
of Admiral Dewey and the American consul were sacred and 
would be fulfilled not being like that of Spaniards Further 
more the people of the Philippines knew that America fought 
against Spam m order to liberate Cuba and they naturally 
expected that she would adopt the same policy toward the 
Philippines since their grievances against Spam were the 
same a» Cuba s 
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Renewed war against Spain by FiJipinos. Seeing the danger 
from American attack, the Spaniards in the Philippines 
adopted a policy of conciliating the Filipinos — a move w'hich 
gained quite a headway even among the Tagalogs. But the 
return of Aguinaldo backed up by the promise of American 
cooperation changed the current of events. America was hailed 
as the liberator of oppressed races, and Spain’s alluring promises- 
were forgotten. i 

The days following the arrival of Aguinaldo at Cavite on 
May 19 and his‘ conference with Admiral Dewey on the flag- 
ship Olympia were crowded with events of great significance 
for the history of the Philippine government. 

May 30 was the day designated for a general renewal of war 
against Spain. But even before that date — in fact, soon after 
the battle of Manila Bay — toums in Cavite fell into the hands 
of Filipino troops. On May 29 Bataan rose. By the middle of 
June, 1898, Ca\’ite, Laguna, Batangas, Bulacan, Pampanga, 
and the environs of Xfanila were completely in the hands of 
the revolutionary' forces. Admiral Dewey congratulated Agui- 
naldo on these successes, and allowed the landing of guns and 
ammunition bought at Hongkong. By the time the American 
troops had arrived, which wus toward the end of June, the 
Filipino forces had put all of Manila in a state of siege. 

Filipino government organized. A dictatorial government 
was the kind at first organized by Aguinaldo, but later, upon 
the advice of Apolinario Mabini, who had become adviser to 
the dictator, a revolutionary' government was set up, with 
Aguinaldo as president. There was created a revolutionary' 
congress, composed of representatives from the provinces. 
A- rjiJy'neJ. olsa ’jr/ud/ia.'J. Ov. , 'wii. BaJ/lnmer/i .iig lijiahin. os, 
secretary of war and public works, Leandro Ibarra as secretary 
of the interior and other branches, Mariano Trias as secretary 
of finance and other branches. A few days later Cayetano S. 
Arellano (Fig. 56) was appointed secretary of foreign affairs, 
and T. H. Pardo tie Tavera tUrector of diplomacy. 
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The local governments were Kkewise organized along demo- 
cratic lines The inh.^bitants over twenty-one years of age who 
desired independence elected m general assembly, by majority 
vote the chief of the town, a cabeza for each barrio, and three 
delegates — all of these constituting the local popular junta. 

The head of the province 
was chosen by the town 
chiefs assembled in con- 
vention, and with him were 
chosen three councilors to 
form the provincial council, 
In the meanwhile, on 
June 12 , the leaders of the 
revolution assembled in 
Kawit solemnly declared 
the independence of the 
Philippines, giving Agui- 
naldo, who was then dicta- 
tor, full authority to exerdst 
the powers of government 
''The undersigned,” says 
the declaration, '' solemnly 
vow to uphold that bannei 
and defend it to the lasi 

riG e 6 'I'Hc Honora^ce Cavciaj-o " 

AseleanU August the chiefs 

Secretar> of Foreign Affairs and laiet first the reorganized town: 
FilipmoChiefJusticeofiheSuprcmeCourt in general assembly rati 
fied the declaration of in 
dependence made in Kawit on June 12 The provinces 
repceseated were Cavite, Pampaaga, Mamla, Bulacan, Bataan 
Nueva Ecija, Laguna, Mofong, Tarlac, Batangas, Mindoro 
Tayabas, Zambales, Pangasinan, Union, and Infanta. 

According to a message of Aguinaldo to the foreign powers 
issued on August 6, there were then under control of the new 
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government about nine thousand prisoners of war, who were 
treated in accordance with requirements of international law, 
ind there was a standing army of over thirty thousand men, 
organized according to military usage. 

The capture of Manila by threat. With American gunboats 
controlling Jfanila and threatening to bombard it, and the 
Filipino forces enveloping it on land, the Spaniards realized the 
futility of further resistance. But Spanish honor ret^uired that 
some attempt should be made to defend the city, for the 
Spanish military code forbade the capitulation of a fortified 
tomi Vrithout such defense; the commander would have been 
liable to a court-martial and severe penalties. 

Through the intercession of the Belgian consul Andre an 
agreement was reached in August between the Spanish and 
American authorities, by w'hich Manila was to be surrendered 
to America after some show of resistance while the Filipino 
troops should be kept out. This plan was carried out. It saved 
Spanish honor, but it also marked the beginning of Filipino- 
^merican disagreement, for the Filipinos felt that the Ameri* 
cans had abandoned their former policy of cobperation.^ 

Further organization of Filipino government. The last 
Spanish governor-general in the Philippines, Diego de los Rjos, 
transferred the capital to Iloilo, and tried to retain the Visayas 
for Spain by offering liberal reforms to the people. These offers 
were refused, for the southern prorinces had already organized 
their revolutionary’ governments. On November 17 an as- 
sembly’ held at Santa Barbara, Iloilo, formed a pro\'isional 
revolutionary' government of the ^'’isa^’as with Roque Lopez 
as president and Vicente Franco as \’ice president. Among 
tbft. craisiuJ/sjx, w.'U’.a 

Hernandez, and Fernando Salas. On December 12, 1S98, upon 
the recommendation of Francisco Villanueva, who was sent to 
Manila as emissary’ of the Visayan revolutionists, the rcvolu- 

*Sce James A. LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, Vol. I, chap. si. 
Houghton Mifllin Company, 1914. 
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tionary government was changed to a council of state of the 
Visayas the plan being to organize all the Visayan provinces 
into a federal state subordinated to the central national gov 
eminent This reorganized counal consisted of the foUoumg 
Roque L6pez president of the council of state , Vicente 
Franco vice president Jovito Yusay Ramon Avancena 
Julio Heniande? Magdaleno Javellana councilors for Iloilo, 
Fernando Salas counalor for Cebu Agustm Montilla and 
Juan de Leon counalors for Negros Occidental Juan Car 
ballo for Negros Oriental \iccntc Celia for Antique, Vl 
nancio Concepaon for Capiz Numeriano Villalobos, for 
Concepaon district , Raymundo Melhza for Leyte Fran 
cisco Sonano for Samar Franasco Villanueva, general 
secretary 

The central government which moved to Malolos on Sep- 
tember 9 had m the meantime undergone further reorgamza 
tion The revolutionary congress met for the first time on 
September 15 with Pedro A Paterno as president It ratified 
the Philippine declaration of independence — an event 'solemnly 
celebrated on September 39 On November 29 it approved the 
Malolos constitution, the author of which was Fehpe G Cal 
deron, a lawyer of note Mabini, Aguinaldo’s adviser, opposed 
the approval of the constitution by the president, on the ground 
that it took away many of his powers But the advocates of 
greater powers in congress prevailed, Aguinaldo approved it 
on December 23, 1898, and on January 23 1899, theconstitu 
tional Philippine Repubhc was proclaimed at Malolos ^ On 
‘ The members ot the national assembly which approved the constitution of 
the Philippine Repubhc uere Aguedo Velarde Alberto Barreto Ambrosia 
Rianzares Bautista Anton o Luna Antomo Teliciano Arcado del Rosario 
Anstdo Bautista AnsWa Celia Anemo Crux HetTeia Basil o Teodoro Benito 
Legarda Cefcrino de Le6n Domingo Sams6n Fsteban de la Rama Felipe 
Buencammo Tel pe Calderfin Fell* Bautista Felut Ferrer Pa<=cual Fernando 
Can6n Graciano Cordero Otesono Aguilera Gregorio Aglipay lligmio Benitez 
Hipohto 'Uagsalia Hugo Dagan Iganaao \illamQr Isidore Torres Isidro 
Paredes Javier Gonzales Salvador Joaquin Gozalez Joaquin Luna Josfi Basa, 
Jos6S-vlamanca Jo'^SR Infanle Jos^I OUveros JosCTuason Jos6 Santiago 
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that occasion Aguinaldo showed in his inaugural address that* 
he still had faith in the aid of America. He said : 

The 23rd day of January will henceforth be for the Philippines a 
national holiday, just as the 4th of July is for the Noith-American 
nation. And just as in the last century' God aided weak America 
when she was struggling against the powerful Albion in order to re- 
conquer her liberty and independence, so wall He help us today in 
this our identical enterprise since the course of divine justice is 
immutable, both in integrity and in rrisdom 



Fig 57. Type of Modern Bridge 


American decision to keep the Philippines. But contrary to 
Filipino hopes, and in spite of Filipino efforts to bring their 

Josd M. de la Vifia, Jo«i "M Lenna, Jose \lbert, JosS Coronel, Josfi Alejandrino, 
Jcte6 rerndndez, Jo«6 Luna, Juan Nepomuceno, Juan Manday, Juan Tua^on, 
Justo Lukban, Lctin Apacible, Le6n Alana Guerreo, Lorenzo del Rosano, Lucas 
Gonzales Manmang, ilanuel Xerez Burgo**, Manuel G6mez Martinez, Marcial 
Calleja, Manano Onsostomo, Marlin Garda, Mateo Gutierrez Ubaldo, Mateo 
del Rosano, Melecio Figueroa, Mena Cnsolo^, Mjguel 2 Iaragoaa, Nard^ 
llidalgo Resurrecaon, Pablo Ocampo, Pablo Tec«on Roque, Patncio Bailon, 
Pedro A Patemo, Perfect© Gabnel, Pit del Pilar, Ra> mundo Alindada, Ricardo 
Paras, Salvador V. del Rosano, Santiago Barcelona, Santiago Icaslano, Sebas 
tian de Casio. Simpbcio del Rosano,. Sofio Alandi, Sotero Laurel, Telesforo ( 
Chuidian, Tcodoro Sandiko, Tcodoro Gonzilez, Tomas Arejola, Tomas G del 
Rowrio, Tnmdad H Partlo dc Ta\eni, Vicente For, Vicente Guzman Pagul- 
ajan, Vicente del Pardo, \’iccnte Somoza, \ ito Bclarmino 
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claim to independence to the attention of Amencan authorities 
both m Washington and m Pans, where the treaty of peace 
was being framed Amenca decided to aid the Philippines not 
by grantmg them independence, as Aguinaldo had asked m 
his inaugural address but by keeping them 
The treaty of Pans ceding the whole of the Philippines to 
the United States was signed December 10 1898 To the 
Fihpmos this seemed the deathblow to their national aspira 
tion The treaty r\as ratified by the Amencan Senate on 
February 6 1899 but even before that date on December 31 
i8g8 President McKinley had issued a proclamation in which 
he said that ’with the signature of the treaty of peace, the 
future control disposition and government of the Philippine 
Islands are ceded to the United States’ , and he instructed the 
military authorities in the Philippines to extend by force 
Amencan sovereignty over this country 
SJn. the face of such policy the Filipinos were aroUsid, and 
tmdsevery means to obtain a peaceful settlement ofiteir con 
flict wth the United States The entire month of January, 
1899, was devoted to conferences with the Amencan military 
authonties The delegates of the Filipmo government were 
Florentmo Torres General Ambrosio Flores Coronel Manuel 
Arguelles, those representing General Otis were Brigadier 
General Hughes, Colonel James F Smith, and Lieutenant 
Colonel E H Crowder 

Meanwhile, advocates of the treaty of Pans were finding 
difficulty in getting the approval of the Amencan Senate 
There was enough opposition to make Us ratification by a two 
thirds vote problematical The final vote was to be taken on 
February 6, 1899 The Amencan army fired the first shot of 
the Filipmo Amencan war on the night of February 4 The 
news of this war swayed enou^ votes in the Senate to ratify f 
the treaty, but with only one vote to spare 

FiUpmo-Amencan war. That this war was not the msignifi 
cant affair which it was represented to the authonties m Wash- 
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ington may be seen from the fact that it lasted till April 16) 
1902, when General Aliguei Malvar, the last commanding gen- 
eral of Filipino forces, surrendered in Samar. On November i, 
1899, the American army had about 40,000 officers and men 
and had taken 53 Filipino posts; by September i, 1900, 
it had 61,000 officers and soldiers and held 413 posts; and 
in March of 1901 it had 503 posts, with a standing army of 
70,000 men. There was an average of forty-four engagements 
a month from the beginning of the war till the end of No- 
vember, 1899; from December i, 1899, to June 30, 1900, the^ 
monthly average was one hundred and six engagements. 1 

During this period there were attempts on the part of the 
FiUpino leaders to come to a peaceable settlement. On May i, 
1899, Mabini asked the Schuiman Commission, which arrived ’ 
in March of that year, for an armistice. But General Otis ob- 
jected strongly to any armistice unless the Filipinos laid down ' 
their arms as a condition to further negotiations. On the other 
hand, the Schurman Commission was authorized by President 
McKinley to offer to the Filipinos an autonomous government. 
But Mabini would not accept the offer until the opinion of 
the people had been heard during the armistice which he 
requested. The war had to continue. 

As a result of Mabini’s absolute stand against America’s 
offer of autonomy the Filipino cabinet was reorganized with 
Pedro A. Patemo as president; Felipe Buencamino, secretary 
of foreign affairs; Severino de las Alas, secretary of the 
interior; Mariano Trias, secretary of war; Hugo Hagan, sec- 
retary of finance ; Aguedo Velarde, secretary of public in- > 
struction ; Maximino Patemo, secretary of public works and 
communications ; and Le6n Marfa Guerrero, secretary of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce. This was knowm as the peace 
cabinet, and its first move was to ask for another conference 
with the American Commission with a view to establishing an ‘ 
honorable peace based on the autonomy offered by America. 
A conference committee was appointed, but General Antonio 
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Luna objected strenuous.l> to its bemg sent unless mdepend 
ence \vas the reward of peace Nevertheless, the government 
sent another committee, among the members of which were 
Graao Gonzaga, Alberto Barreto member of congress, and 
Gregorio H del Pilar Several conferences were held with the 
Schurman Commission, but all efforts /ailed because General 
Otis insisted on the Filipinos’ laying down their arms, and the 
Filipino petition for an armistice in order to ascertain the 
people s opinion was likewise turned down War was renewed 
with greater vigor on both sides 
The capture of Aguinaldo at Palanan on March 23, 1901, 
broke the military morale of the Fihpinos Subdued by mam 
force, they gave up their armed struggle for national mde 
pendence America’s policy of attraction, together with her 
strength had broken Filipino resistance The people saw by 
America s policy m the Philippines that their national aspira 
tion could be attained with the aid of the United States The 
revolutionary leaders themselves having jiroved that their 
people knew how to give the utmost sacrifice when their/ 
country called were now willing to sacrifice their military 
pride and heed the call of their countrymen who had accepted 
peace and were begmning a new tj^ie of struggle within the 
bounds of law and order 

It will now be our task briefly to review Filipino progress 
during the jears following the American occupation 


II Political Procrcss 


Military govenunent Soon after the battle of Manila Bay, 
President McKinley issued instructions on May 19 and on 
December 21, 1898, for the military government of the cap 
tured territory * 


'See James 11 Blount The Amencou OctHpalion 0/ l/ic Philippines iSoS^ 
am! I^ndon igi- See also James A- 
URoy TheAmnreins,nthePkihpp»,rs \ol I Houfihton Mifil n Company, 
»9«4 
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It w as m the last of these instructions that the " bene\ olent 
assimilation’ pohey as expressed President McKinley said 

Finally , It should be the earnest wish and paramount aim of the 
imhtarj admimstration to win the confidence, respect, and affection 
of the mhabitants of the Philippines bj assuring them m everj 
possible v.’a} that full measure of individual rights and liberties 
which IS the heritage of free peoples, and b> proving to them that 
the mission of the United States is one of benevolent assimilation 
substitutmg the mild swaj of justice and nght for arbitrary rule 

The mihtary commander, or go\emor, exerased all three ‘ 
powers of government The polity of wnnnmg the good wnll of ^ 
the people was earned out even by the mihtary government in 
Its admimstration of avnl affairs Schools were immediately 
opened with enlisted men for temporary teachers Civil courts 
were opened under army officers but the supreme court was 
reorganized to consist of six distinguished Fihpmo lawyers and 
three officers of the army, with Cayetano Arellano as presi 
dent Later courts of first instance were organized Mumapal 
governments were also organized, according to a plan sub 
mitted by a board consisting of Chief Justice Arellano Attor 
ney General Florentine Torres, and three Amencan judiaal 
officers * 

First Philippine Commission In order to aid the govern 
ment at Washington m shaping a Philippme policy and " to co 
operate with the naval and military authonties at Manila m 
the effectiv e extension of Amencan "sov creignty ov er the archi 
pelago,” President McKinley sent to the Philippines a com 
mission consisting of the following President Jacob Gould 
Schurman of Cornell Univ ersitj , president of the Commission , 
Gertcral Ehiell S Otis niAttar}' govemor oS the Phihp 
pines , Rear A dmi ral George Dewey, commander of the Asiatic 
squadron , the Honorable Charles Denby, former minister to 

‘SeeGeorgeA Malcolm TheGo~ernnttt of the Phltppine Islands chap v 
The Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Conipan> Rochester N V igi6 
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China , and Dean C Worcester, professor at the University 
of Michigan, who had made two scientific expeditions to the: 
Philippines 

Policy and work of the Conmussion. This Schunnan Com- 
mission, as \t was called, reached Mamlaon March4, 1899 In 
harmony with its policy of conoliation, the Commission issued 
a proclamation to the people of the Philippines on April 4, 
which said that the aim of the Amencan government 

vs the well being, the prosperity, and the happiness of the 
Philippine people and their elevation and advancement to a position 
among the most civilized peoples of the world ‘ His Excellency 
the President of the United States believes that this felicity and 
perfection of the Philippine people is to be brought about by the 
assurance of peace and order , by the guaranty of civil and religious 
hbwly by the establishment of )ustice , by the cnltwatioa of 
letters, science, and the liberal and practical arts , by the enlarge 
ments of intercourse with foreign nations , by the expansion of 
industrial pursuits, trade, and commerce , by the muUipUcation 
and unprovement of the means of internal communication , by the 
development, with the aid of modem mechanical inventions, of 
the great natural resources of the archipelago , and, in a word, 
the uninterrupted devotion of the people to the pursuit of those 
useful objects and the realization of those noble ideals which con- 
stitute the h^her civilization of mankmd 

The Schunnan Commission further promised that 

Both m the establishment and maintenance of government in the 
Philippine Islands it will be the policy of the United States to 
consult the views and wishes, and to secure the advice, cobperation, 
and aid, of the Philippine people themselves * 

Among the cardmal prinaples promised is the following * 

[ Honor, justice, and friendship forbid the use of the Philippine 
jtf*Toi>jeLVorni«ni!for"expibifaUon The pur 
pose of the Amencan Government is the welfare and advancement 
of the Philippine people 

> Philippine Commission Report, 1900 \ ol I, pp 3-j 
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And igam further 

Tlicrc dnll l>c guinntcal lo the Philippine people an honcstpnd 
cffccliec cival scr\icc, m which lo the fullest extent practicable, 
naiixcs shall be cmplo}c<l ‘ 

And finill) , it concludes with this appeal 

Such IS the •:pirit m winch the Lnited States comes lo the people 
of the Philipjiinc I«hnd ‘ Ihs I xccltcncx the Presiclcnl, hxs in 
slnicte<l the Comml‘>^lon to make it pul>licl> known And m ol>c% 
ing this l)chcst the Commi <^100 desire to join avith his rxccllcnc\, 
the Ptcvidcnt m expre.^mg their own good will toward the Phihjv 
pine people, and to extend to their leading and rcpre'cntatixc men 
a cordial in\ itation to meet them for personal acquaintance and for 
the exchange of \ lews and opinions 

After making investigations for several months the Schur 
man Commls^lon was rccallctl in *^cptcmbcr, 1899 llic report 
submiitctl h> It consMs of four Nolumc5> and contains much m 
formation concerning Philippine historv and conditions 
Second Philippine Commission I or the purpose of insti 
tuting civil government m the Philippines, on March 16 iqoo 
President 'McKmlc) aiijxnntcil a new Commi'5ion with Judge 
^\llIl1m H Taft as president, and Iht following as members 1 
Professor Dean C \Vorci.'>tcr of Michigan the Honorable Luke 
F Wright of Icnnessce the Honorable Ilcnrj C Ide of Ver 
mont, and Proft‘ssor Pemard Mo^cs of California 
President McKinley’s Instructions President McKinley’s 
instructions lo this Commi-'Sion, issuetl on Apnl 7, 1900 have 
been charactcnzcil by LeRoy as the ’’Magna Charta of the 
Philippines’ and by Mr Justice Malcolm as a ’’remarkable* 

’ H l pp ne Commit on Report iqoo t oI I pp j S 
* ( eorge \ Vlalcolm The Comment of the Ph lippmt Islands p 316 
The Lawjtrs Co-operatut I ubi shinir Coinpan> RocJesler N \ 1916 Sol^ 
ibj p ne Laws \qI I Mas mt> M Kalaw The Case for the Pihpinos \p 
pendis B Charles B 1 11 ol Tit Phbppt n \ol II Appendix C The 
Bobbs Merrill Comian), 1917 
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state paper which gave the Philippines all the best and basic 
of enlightened Anglo Sawn junsprudence — a worthy ri\ al of 
the Laws of the Indies 

In addition to imposing “upon every division and branch of 
the government of the Philippines” * “certain great principles 
of government which have been made the basis of our govern 
mental system which we deem essential to the rule of law and 
the maintenance of individual freedom ” ' (referrmg to the hill 
of rights which it enumerates) the instructions enjoin the Com 
mission 

to devote their attention in the first instance to the estab 
hshment of municipal governments m which the natives of the 
islands both m the cities and m the rural communities shall be 
afforded the opportunity to manage their own local affairs to the 
fullest extent of which they are capable, and subject to the least 
degree of supervision and control • The next subject m order of 
importance should be the organization of government m the larger 
administrative divisions, corresponding to counties, departments, 
or provinces 

That the training in democratic self government should be 
based on local administration is seen in the instruction that 
"m the distribution of powers among the governments organ 
ized by the Commission, the presumption is always to be in 
favor of the smaller subdivision ” • 

Self government also was to be developed by giving the 
people a chance to partiapiate in their own government 

That in all cases the municipal officers who administer the local 
affairs of the people are to be selected by the people, and that 
wherever officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected ir 
any way natives of the Islands are to be preferred, and if they car 
be found competent and willing to perform the duties they are Ic 
.•emve I'lhf oifSi.TSf m prei'erence fo offiers ■* ft wilT 6e necessary Vc 

‘ Public r^ws anH Resolutions passed by the United States Philippine Com 
mission 1900 \ol T pp < iq 
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fill some oflices for the present with Vmencans which after a time, 
ma> well be filled b> natives of the Islands 

That acceptance of American theoretical views and preju 
dices was not to be the final test seems apparent in the follow 
mg mstruction 

In all the forms of go\crnment and administrative provisions 
ihich thej areauthorized to prescribe, the Commission should bear 
imind that the government which they are establishing is designed 
lot for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views 
lut for the happmcas peace, and prospent> of the people of the 
'hilippine Islands and the measures adopted should be made to 
onform to their customs, their habits, and even their prejudices, to 
he fullest extent consistent with the accomplishment of the indis 
•ensable requisites of just and cCfeclive government * 

Controversies over titles to large tracts of land held b> re 
igious orders were to be settlcvl justl> The Commission 

should regard of first importance the extension of a sj’stem of 
inmar> education which shall tie free to all, and which shall tend to 
it the people for the duties of citizenship and for the ordinary 
.vocations of a civilized communii) ‘ This instruction should be 
;i\en, m the first instance, m cverv part of the islands m the Ian j 
: uage of the peopl e It is especiallj important to the prospentj 
if the islands that a common medium of communication maj be \ 
stablished, and it is obviousl> desirable that this medium should 
)e the English language Especial attention should be at once giv en 
0 affording full opportuml> to all the people of the islands to ac 
luire the use of the English language 

The final appeal is directed to Amencans 

Upon* all officers and emplojeesof the United States, "both civil 
ind mlhtarY^ should be impressed a sense of the duty to observe not 
merely the material but the personal and social rights of the people 
of the Islands and to treat them with the same courtes> and respect 
for their personal dignity which the people of the United States are J 
* Public Laws and Resolutions passed by the United States Philippine Com 
mission 1000 \ol I pp 6-10 
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accustomed to require from each other I charge this Commission 
to labor for the full performance of this obligation, which concerns 
the honor and conscience of their country, in the firm hope that 
through their labors all the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
mav come to look back with gratitude to the day when God gave 
victory to American arms at Manila and set their land under the 
sovereignty and protection' 
of the people of the United 
States 

Establishment of civil 
government and its signif- 
icance The Commission 
began to exerase legisla 
txve functions on Septem 
ben 1900 thecommanduig 
general of the army re 
maming as avil governor 
July 4, 1901, when avil 
government was fully es 
tabhshed, and the Honor 
able William H Taft (Fig 
58) was inaugurated avil 
governor 

On September i there 
were added to this Com 
mission three Fihpino 
members The Filipinos appointed were Dr TnnidadH Pardo 
de Tavera, Benito Legarda, and Jose Luzunaga 
WTiat was the significance of the estabhshment of avil gov 
emment? Mr Taft explained it thus in his inaugural address 

This ceremony marks a new step toward cml government in the 
Phihppines' The ultimate and most important step of course, will 




Fig 58 The Honorable \\ili.muH 
Taft 
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be taken bj the Congress of the United States, but \\ ith the consent 
of the Congress the President is seeking to make the Islands read> 
for Us action However provisional the change made to-da>, the 
President bj fixing the natal day of the Republic as its date has 
manifested his view of Us importance and his hope that the da} so 
dear to Americans maj perhaps be also associated in the minds of 
Filipmo people wnth good fortune The transfer to the Commission 
of the Ieglslat^^ e power and certain executive functions in the civil 
affairs under the milUarj government on September first of last 
}ear, and now the transfer of cmJ executive power in the pacified 
provinces to a civil governor, are successive stages in a clearly 
formulated plan for making the terntorv of these Islands ripe for 
permanent aval government on a more or less popular basis 

The significance of appointing Fihpmo members was also 
pointed out by him 

The introduction into the legislature of representative Filipmos, 
educated and able, will materially assist the Commission in Us work 
b> their ultimate knowledge of the people and of local prejudices 
and conditions * 

On the same date, September 1, ipoi, the central govern 
ment was divided mto four executive departments depart 
ment of the interior, under Dean C Worcester, department of 
commerce and police, under Luke E Wright , department 
of justice and finance, under Henry C Ide, and department 
of public instruction, under Bernard Moses One of the secre 
tanes was designated vice governor on October 29 1901 

The Filipinos w ere also given participation m the local and 
provinaal governments, by the new muniapal and provmcial 
gov emment codes The municipalities were given to elective 
o'ffiaa’is Tne provinaa’i governments were made partiaViy 
autonomous, with an elective governor and two appointed 
offiaals the treasurer and the supervisor (the latter an engi 

* W ill am H Taft Inaugural Address of the Ci\ il Go\ emor in Philippine 
Commission Report ipoi Part* House Documents Vo! X 
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neer) both of whom at first were Americans The provincial 
fiscal and the provmaal secretary were Filipinos 

Opposition to civil government There was much opposition 
to the establishment of avil government and the appomtment 
of Filipinos to public offices as instructed by President 
McKinley Of this Mr Taft complained as follows 
There are m the cit> of Manila American papers owned and 
edited by Americans who have the bitterest feeling tonard the 
Fihpmos ind entertain the view that legislation for the benefit of 
the Filipinos or appointment to office of Filipinos is evidence of a 
Jack of loyalt} to the Americans who have come to settle m the 
islands ^ Accordinglj thev write the most scurrilous articles im 
peaching the honest) of Fil pmo officials the Fihpino judges and 
the whole Filipitio people as a basis foi attacking the poUcj of the 
Commission 

Of the opposition of the military elements to civil government 
Me Taft said 

There has been a tendency among the military officers to regard 
civil government as a failure and this view has been reflected bj 
those correspondents who have been with the army and have im 
bibed the opinion of the army messes and the Army and Navy Club 
m Manila but a better acquaintance with the actual governments 
shoivs these cntiasms to be unfounded * The civil provincial gov 
ernments and the raumcipal governments are gomg concerns ha\ 
mg defects in their operation it is true but nevertheless furnishing 
to the people who ate subject to their respective jurisdictions a 
protection to life liberty and property an opportunity to obtain 
justice through the courts educaUon for their children m the 
schools and the right to pursue the r usual vocations 

Increasing participation by Fihpmos m the government 
The next important step intended to give the people more self 
government was the estaUidmj/yjt. of. a. ‘dft.ifiS.di 

assembl) as provided in the organic act or Phibppme Bill 

' V\ I! am II Taft C I Go emment in the Ph 1 pp nes n TU 0 tlook 
May^r ipo 
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approved by Co^grc^s July 1, 1902; the conditions required 
in that act were complied with General peace was attained 
in 1902. A census was taken, which was finished in 1905, 

Two years thereafter, on July 30, 1907, the president of 
the United States called for a general election. The result 
of this election placed the 
advocates of independ- 
ence in power. The Fed- 
eral party, which had 
theretofore asked for per- 
manent annexation and 
ultimate statehood, was 
not supported by the peo- 
ple. It should be stated, 
however, that even before 
the election of 1907 prom- 
inent members of the 
Federal party, who were 
in the United States with 
the Filipino commission 
sent to visit the St. Louis 
Exposition, saw that the 
American people and gov- 
ernment themselves did 
not favor the idea of 
Philippine statehood. 

The Philippine Assembly elected Sergio Osmena (Fig. 59) 
as its first speaker. Under his leadership Filipino participation 
proved to be a constructive factor in,the government. Those 
who prophesied its failure were disappointed. Exerdsing equal 
legislative power with the Philippine Commission, it provided 
the constitutional means of making the voice of the people 
heard in the government. 

The organic act of 1902 likewise provided for the election by 
the Philippine Legislature of two resident commissioners to 
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the United States with seats m Congress but \\ithout vote. 
The first commissioners sent were Benito Legarda and Pablo 


‘ Ocampo 

With the triumph at the polls of the Nacionalistas, the party 
which favored independence, it became necessary to give them 
representation on the Philippine Commission In 1908, ac- 
cordingly, one more Filipino was added to the Commission, and 



Fic 60 The Fibst Puilippine Assesibu, Makila, 1908 


the number of merabere was increased to nine, five Americans 
and four Filipinos Rafael Palma, then a member of the 
Assembly, was the additional member. 

Progress in self government wasalso made when, in 1907, the 
third seat on the provindal board became elective, so that, 
together with the governor, the popular representatives were 
in control 

As described by ilt Thft, then Secretary of War, the status 
of Philippine self government after the opening of the Assem- 
bly (Fig 60) w’as as follows : 

We* first, therefore, have the autonomy of the municipality, re- 
strained by the disciplinarv action of the governor-general, the 

‘Special Report olWilljamll Talt.Secrclaryof War, to the President, 1908 
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restraint upon the expenditure of its funds by the provincial treas- « 
urers, and the audit of its funds by the central authority ; second, 
the partial autonomy of the protvincia! governments in the election I 
of a governor, the more complete autonomy by the constitution of \ 
the provincial board of two elective members out of three, the re- 
straint upon the board by the presence of a member of the provincial 
board appointed by the governor, the visitatorial powers of the 
governor-general for disa- 
plinary purposes in respiect 
of the provincial officers, the 
restraining, influence and 
assistance of the central con- 
stabulary force, the modifi- 
cation of complete American 
central control by the intro- 
duction of three appointed 
Filipinos into the Commis- 
sion, followed after five > ears 
by the inauguration of a 
completely popular elective 
Assembly to exercise equal 
legislative power ;vith the 
Commission. This progres- 
sive policy has justified it- 
self in many wa>-s, and 
espedally in the restoration 
of order. 

Control of the Legislature gained by Filipinos. The Philip- 
pine Commission continued to have a majority of American 
members until the election of a Democratic president, 
Woodrow Wilson, and the appointment of a new governor- 
general., Frands Burton Harrison^ who reached Manila on 
October 6, 1913 On that day began a new era in the progress 
of Filipino self-government. Before an immense crowd at the 
Luneta, Governor Harrison (Fig. 6r) delivered the historic 
message of President Wilson to the people of the Philippines. 
It reads as follow's : 




2p2 Htslory of the Philippines 

We regard our'seKes as trustees acting not for the advantage of 
he United States, but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine 
[slands 

Every step v.e take will be taken with a view to the ultimate 
ndependence of the Islands and as a preparation for that mdepend 
;nce And we hope to move towards that end as rapidly as safety 
ind the permanent interests of the Islands will permit After each 
;tep taken ei^penence will guide us to the next 

The administration will take one step at once and will give to the 
lative citizens of the Islands a majority in the appointive Commis- 
;ion and thus in the Upper as well as in the L^wer House of the 
Legislature a majority representation wiU be secured 

We do this m the confident hope and expectation that imhiediati, 
proof will be given m the action o! the Commission under the new 
irrangement of the political capaaty of those native citizens who' 
have already come forward to represent and to lead their people m 
iffairs 

In harmony with the policy voiced m President Wilson’s 
Message to Congress on December 2, 1913 of putting ‘'under 
the control of the native citizens of the Archipelago the essen 
Ual instruments of their life, their local instrumentalities of 
government, their schools, all the common interests of the com 
mumties,” the following were appointed to the Commission 
Victonno Mapa, secretary of finance and justice, Rafael Palma, ) 
reappointed , Vicente Ilustre , Jaime de Veyra , Vicente Smg 
son Encamacion The new Amencan members were Hender 
son E Martin, vice governor general and Secretary of public 
instruction , John L Riggs, secretary of commerce and police , 
and Winfred T Denison, secretary of the interior 

Of the Filipinos m consultation with whom he governed 
Governor Harrison said 

In public affairs I found them ever conscientious and patriotic, 
with a fine sense of the respect owed the United States Government 
and a due consciousness of obligation to their own people ‘ Never 
* rranmnunonllam^n TheCon,er H‘hhpp„Mepc„dcnc. p 69 
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^\'as ^n anti Americin measure introduced inlentionall) Thc\ | 
realized that the Fihpmos v\ere on tnal, and that they themselves 
were the representatives of their fellow countrymen before the* 
world I found them in debate, and in the care wath which they! 
cast their votes, as full of responsibility and of intelligent under 
standing as any legislators 1 have known anywhere Those depart 
ments of government which they had never possessed before, and_^ 
which were therefore new to them, were studied with the utmost-^ 
care and deliberation ^ 

The civil service Fibpmized It wall be remembered that the 
instructions of President MckmJcy enjoined the preference of 
natives of the Philippines in appointments to public ofTiccs 

Uhilc that was the law and has been the law since American 
occupation, there were times when the Filipmo people thought that 
U was not being earned out as the strict letter and spirit demanded ‘ 
From 1907 and 1908 up to 1913 there was very hltlc Filipinization' 
in the Philippine civil service In 1913 there were actuaUv more 
Amencans m the civil service than in 1907 and 190S Many of these 
Americans filled mere clerical positions which could very well have 
been held by qualified Fihpmos From 1913 however Filipiniza 
tion grew walh the arrival of Governor General Francis Burton 
Harrison It has continued growing up to the present The pro- 
portion of Filipinos to Americans during the period 1914-1921 is 
shown in the following list 



^Slileuml af Irlii/C II m t $ tie J I hpfi if I^lnt Ir IIou«e Document 
Vo 3ti 67lh r nfiress \\ i<l ntton tc>ij 
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Effect of Filipinization. What has been the effect of the ' 
faithful realization of the pohcy of President McKinley on the 
public service in the Philippines? This is a moot question. , 
The testimony of the highest representative of America in the , 
Phihpjiine Islands during the penod of most rapid nationaliza- 
tion of^the public service should be of interest. 
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^orda, Ojc extension of self goxcmnienl nnd the spreid of deraoc 
racj — maj m themseUes ha\€ impaired ‘tomewhat the elTicicncj 
of admimslration If so, that disadvantage is more than offset bj 
the gam m contentment of the people, the grow th of respect and 
fnendship for the United States, and the valuable lessons m self- * 
government secured b> the Filipinos 

tf' 

The autonomy act of 1916 In keeping mth the message of 
President Wilson to the Filipmo people that "cvcr> step wc 
take will be taken with a \itu to the ultimate independence of 
the Islands and as a preparation for that independence,” the 
Congre^^s of the United Stales, by almost unanimous vote of 
the tuQ leading parties, approverl the Jones Act (entitled “An 
Act to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as 
to the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, iind to provide a more autonomous government for 
those islands ") on August 29, 1916 TTic purpose of the 
United States was declared in the preamble 

WTiereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States m the mcipiency of the War with Spam to make it a war of 
conquest or for lernlonal aggrandizement , ' and 

Whereas It is, as it hasalwa>s been, the purpose of the people of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignlj over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize ihcir independence as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment can be established therein , and 

WTicreas, for the speed) accomplishment of such purpose, it is 
desirable to place m the hands of the people of the Philippines as 
large a control of their domestic affairs as can be giv en them w ithout 
in the meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignt) 
by the people of the United States m order that b> the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental powers the> may be 
the better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoj 
all the privileges of complete independence Therefore 

In the words of the second parliamentary mission to the 
United States 


‘Jones Law 
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ttfdel „ “ statements of Amencan 

the Umted Staler" ’’“‘‘“'S 

m fh^p'r "''"3'“™ "''° present 

nu hlT'rTo rememLr the 

Ham son i '' n People ’ sajs Governor 

rZr "« ™“P““" P'en the Jones Law by the 

to nnH r demonstration w as made of 

panted Resident Commissioner ManuelL Quezon "returned 
BuUhat n ^ f" ed ovations on all sides ” 

miS oT P'“P'‘“«d '“"g before, 

' ™rnrMffller “ '“T "’b'-t ■< the promis 

hlTZaft “a™„r P“P'=’ S-b 

for Aould ineutlblf brrceote?b!"Z'' b""* 

by the people as a Dromi«» ^ agitators and generally ^ 
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formulation of AZr?can°Z'(^"m'Ihe Ph'h"'”' 

Significance of Amenca’s np« ^ realized the 

™.e "This Adr„i:zr;rrfSr*r"‘'r'’ 

promise to give freedom to the Ph l ' ^ b® spootho 
States must keep its promises ” '^be United 
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terms which were inevitably understood to be independence 
in the immediate future ” 

Governmental reorganization. In addition to the promise of 
independence, the Jones Law reorganized the government of 
the Philippines It gave the Filipinos an elective senate, thus 
completing their control of legislation, subject to the veto of 
the governor-general Governor-General Harnson said 

The spirit as v. ell as the letter of the Jones Act was to turn over 
to the Filipinos most of the powers of government of their own 
internal affairs * There were still restrictions upon their borrowing 
capacity in the new charter, and Congress retained the final right 
to annul anj law the> passed, — a right never yet exercised, and 
most unlikely to be employed under any circumstances The 
governor general, the vice governor, the justices of the Supreme 
Court, the auditor and deputy auditor were still to be appointees of 
the President, all the other offices were under the control of the 
Filipinos, either directly or by the right of confirmation of nomina- 
tions of the governor-general, bestowed by the new constitution 
upon the Philippine Senate 

Actmg upon the authority granted by the Jones Law to re- 
organize all the executive departments, the new Legislature 
approved a reorganization act There were several important 1 
pnndples underlying this act 

In the first place, it was intended to make the departmental 
secretaries responsible to the Legislature How was this done ? 
The reorganization act, as finally passed (Act No 2666, as 
amended by Act No 2803 and incorporated as Chapter V in 
the administrative code), provides several means whereby the 
responsibility of the executive heads to the Legislature can be 
effected The secretaries of departments .^cepting the secre- 
tary of public instruction^a re appointed at the beginning of 
each legislature, and with the consent of the Philippine senate, 
instead of for good behavior, as before This, by inference, 

‘ Tranos Burton Harnson Tie Comer-Stone of Phihpptne Independence, 
P J96 The Century Co , 1922 
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means that the executive heads are to be appomted after each 
triennnl election and that they are to be chosen in obedience 
to the popular m\l as expressed in such election Members of 
the Legislature can become at the same time cabinet officers It 
istrae hoivever that because of the provision of the Jones Law 
prohibiting members of the Legislature from occupying posi 
tions created bj them no cabinet post iias open to a member 
of thi. Legislature except the secretaryship of the mtenor, and 
his n as later filled bv a senator but m the subsequent elec 
tions aU the cabinet posts if deemed necessary could be fiUed 
“r membTs Secretaries of departments may be 
yei t^tofthetnohousesoftheLegislatureforthepur 
pertaming to their departments 

^S^ftor P ? As expressed 

b> benator Palma this provision 

signifies a^great drat* **The'd2»T'*' T ‘‘ 

Bi\e thp \ninr department heads will not only have to 

mmu?=^;tmgrnXt^ iar l"" “l 

official acts ^ ^ and defend their 

though ultimate, re:;lS^ 

and sat Pfic grlp^gTSbm^^ 

efficiency Instead of th? f ^ increasing 

created, to correspond to th™" p^n^efT"^”™'"’ 
fairly well organized eorernm. i ^ purposes which a 

. The pohnti chr^rrir, “ 

amts, such as departments ttnadant^' 

Bents and speaal governments fA, ? ^ “umapal gorern 

’ The ftuardianip oTrLtT 

nent and physical welfare of the mizel Phr^'”' ‘‘''’'‘“'’t 
lubhc instruction) siiizens (the department of 

51 . 6 ihtoeaw.. House D Kueient 
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3 The collection of the public revenues and administration 
of the finances and busmess of the government (the depart 
ment of finance) 

4 The enforcement of the law and maintenance of order and 
safeguarding of the atizens and their rights (the department of 
justice) 

5 The guardianship m connection with the preservation 
of the natural resources and the development of its sources 
of wealth (the department of agnculture and natural re 
sources) 

6 The carrying out of such work and services as cannot be 
performed by private citizens, conduave to the common wel 
fare and pubbe prospenty (the department of commerce and 
communications) ^ 

The following arc the bureaus and offices under their corre 
spending departments 

Office of the governor general bureau of audits, bureau of 
avil service, Philippine National Guard 

Department of the intenor bureau of non Chnstian tnbes 
Phibppme General Hospital, board of pharmaceutical exam 
iners and mspectors, boards of medical, dental, and optical 
examiners, board of examiners for nurses, executive bureau, 1 
Philippine constabulary, commissioner of public welfare for 
the aties of Manila and Baguio 

Department of pubbe instruction bureau of education, 
Philippine health service, bureau of quarantine service 

Department of finance bureau of customs, bureau of in- 
ternal revenue, bureau of the treasury, mint of the Phibppme 
Islands, bureau of pnntmg 

Department of justice bureau of justice, courts of first 
instance and inferior courts, general land registration office, 
public utility commission, Phibppme librarj and museum, 
bureau of prisons 

’ Sec StaUment of Actual Conditions tn the Philippine Islands House Docu 
ment No 5*1 67th Congress Washington 19*3 
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DepartniLiit of agriculture and natural resources bureau of 
agriculture, agricultural colonics, bureau of forestry, bureau 
of lands, bureau of science, weather bureau 
Department of tommerct and communications bureau of 
public workb, bureau of posts, bureau of supply, bureau 
of commerce anti industry, bureau of labor, bureau of coast 
and geodetic survey 

The heads of the six departments constituted the Cabinet, 
which acted as the governor's advisory board, by an executive 
order issued to that effect As first constituted In January of 
1917, the new cabinet was composed of the following Rafael 

assi^tanr^n”^ M Kalaw as 

commnnic T Jakosalem, secretary of commerce and 

ant t^bro'p'" Escaler as assist- 

afa'sst^iant cZ ' Unson 

natural resources wuh Rafael agriculture and 

E Yeater virp ’ Rafael Corpus as assistant; Charles 

with Febx’ 

— ■’™ 
granted by the Tones Law wn,i ^ 

that question we should rpn 11 practice? To answer 

m the old system which the W inherent 

ing is the criticism of the old systel'T™'’"’ The follow- 
nutted by the second 

The Congress of the United Stflfp= 

1902, decided to call a national ’u? organic act of 

the national lawmaking ‘ Beine th ^ ^ parUcipate m 

mental organ, this assembly becam^K govern- 

aspirations of the Filipmo^fe rl 
people, and every step towaS^a iT ^ 

J Statement f A , i r- ^ hberal form of government 

statement of Actual C<7K<fjno„ , 

5rr. 67th Congress, Washington. 19,3 Document 
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^•as advocated and fought for by that boci> It insisted that being 
the popular body it should imtiate all appropriation bills It also 
fought for the control of the Resident Commissioners m the United 
States The law provided that the two representatives in ^\ash 
mgton should be elected bj the two houses but inasmuch as the in 
tention was to send representatives of the Fdipino people and not 
of the administration and because the upper house was controlled 
by Americans the assembly argued that it should have the final say 
as to the choice of these men There were continuous conflicts on 
other governmental matters between the lower houses and the ap 
pomtive commission Deadlocks were constant on the ippropria 
Uon bills the representatives of the people being solidly opposed to 
the financial policies of the American controlled upper house The 
provision m the law to the effect that in case of such deadlocl s the 
total sum of the previous appropnauon law would upon the advice 
of the Governor General be considered appropriated for the en 
suing year left the popular chamber with very little £nancial power 
Add to this the fact that the upper house or the Philippine Com 
mission had exclusive junsdictionoverthenon Chnstianparlsof the 
archipelago almost one third of the total area of the islands and 
vie may know just how much power the assembly had The govern 
ment then estabhshed the mixture of a representative institution 
and an irresponsible executive and admimstration was hence very 
unsatisfactory That type of government has failed wherever it 
had been estabhshed It failed in the early English colonies where 
as m the Philippines the lower house became the stronghold of the 
people and the governor and his council the representatives of the 
Crown It failed m Canada where because of threatened separa 
tion from the mother country the system had to be completely 
abolished and a responsible government established a government 
wherein not only the lower house is subject to the people s call but 
also one m which the chief executive merely acts as a passive and 
ceremonial figure leaving all governmental affairs in the hands of a 
select body the cabinet responsible to the people or their repre 
sentatives 

The defect of the system noticeable even after a majority of 
Filipinos had been given control of the upper house was one of the 
reasons which led the Congress of the United States m 1916 to enact 
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more than personal secretaries of the President Ranking after the 
presidents of the two houses, these men were looked upon bj the 
Filipinos as their highest representatives, and of them was expected 
and exacted responsibihty not only as admimstrators but also as 
the chosen leaders of a people who were on trial as to the capacity of 
their race The> responded with serious acceptance of these 
responsibihties 

The council of state "So strong did the cabinet organiza- 
tion become,” says. Governor Harnson, "that the leaders of 
the Filipmo people, Jlessrs Osmena and Quezon, soon deaded 
to ruse again the question of their partiapation in this execu- 
tive body ” ‘ At the suggestion of Speaker Osmena, a counal 
of state was created by executive order late in 1917 

The executive order creating the Council of State described it as 
a body appointed to advise the governor general, under his presi 
dency, and to be composed of the members of the cabinet and the 
presidents of both houses of the Legislature * It at once superseded 
the cabinet as a body, and thenceforth meetings of the council were 
held weeUj Upon motion of President Quezon, Speaker Osmefia 
■was elected by the council as its vice president and so became once 
more officiall} recognized as the "second man ’ in go\ernment 
circles The new body drew the executive still closer to the Legis 
lalure, and virtuall} insured the support of an> reasonable execu 
tive policy among the legislators It thus great!> enhanced the 
power of the machinery of government 

With the election of a Republican president Warren G 
Harding, and the appointment of General Leonard Wood 
\ (Fig 63) as governor general on October 5, 1921 the inherent 
defect of the colomal government created by the Jones Law 
became apparent once more A more literal interpretation of 
the executive powers given to the governor general in the 
Jones Law, and a disposition on the part of the governor 
general to exerase tho<e powers directl> instead of through 

’Francis Burton Harrison Th( ComerSlone of Philippine Indtpeiidence 
Ihe Centuri Co ig’a 
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the representatives of the people as contemplated by the re 
organization act and by other laws which had been sanctioned 
by the American Congress inevitably led to political conflicts 
in the Philippine Islands It was claimed for the governor 
general that the Jones Law vested him with "general supervi 



Fig 63 Leonard Wood 


Governor General of the Ph I pp nes 


Sion and control of aU the 
departments and bureaus 
of the government in the 
Philippine Islands and 
therefore no legislation en 
acted by the Philippine 
Legislature could revoke 
or modify the powers oJ 
the governor general as 
granted in the orgamc act 
The political controversies 
charactenzing these last 
few years are but the in 
evitable defects inherent 
m the type of govern 
ment long ago discarded 
by England m Canada in 
Australia and m the othei 
self governing dominions 
where the powers of local 
government are exerased 


*1. constitutional rep 

1,- c people and the representative of the 

king IS a nominal head only 

where the^nower"^^^^^* colonial government 

repreeentitucs of the people and the representative of the 

Th.rmlTsuLd^'“ht'ri^^^^^^ 'Th' 
^.esofdepartntentsandthenfdtdrlLronL^ttr” 
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officers of the Legislature from the council of state Those 
Filipino officials who took thi'; important step, unprecedented 
in the political history of the Philippine Islands, uerc Manuel 
L Quezon (Fig 64), first president of the senate, Manuel 
Roxas, speaker of the house of representatives , Jose P 
Laurel, secretary of the interior, Jose Abad Santos, secre- 
tary of justice ; Rafael 
Corpus, secretary of agri- 
culture and natural re- 
sources; Alberto Barreto, 
secretary of finance, and 
Salvador Laguda, secretary 
of commerce and commu- 
nication 

Loyalty of Filipinos dur- 
ing the World War. That 
the Filipino people appre- 
ciated the liberal interpre- 
tation of the Jones Law 
and the promise to give 
them independence con- 
tained in the preamble of 
that act was evidenced by 
their loyalty to the United 
States during the World 
War Because of this at- 
titude on the part of the people of the Philippines, all at- 
tempts to stir them up against the United States proved 
of no avail The Philippine Legislature meeting in 1917 
passed a resolution voicing *'the unequivocal expression of 
the foyafty ot' tfie people of I'fiese fsi’ands fo the cause 01' 
the United States of America ” * The same Legislature also 
adopted a joint resolution authorizing the governor-general 

* Trancis Burton Ilamson, The- CornerSlone 0/ Philippine Indetendenee 
The Centur> Co , 1922 ’ 
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to lake all necessary sleps for the earliest possible construe 
tion under the direction of the Government of the United States 
and at the expense of the treasury of the Philippine Islands, of a 
modem submarine and a modem destroyer which shall as soon as 



Pio 65 Filipino American \cterans 


ivailaWc, be offered to the President of the United States for service 
10™™™ " President may require or 


Phd^nnf M l' ^'f “uthonzed the organiaation of the 

was LLved'’t’ill ft f acceptance of this offer 

nianv Fih™ ' ' i'“ armistice was declared Pnvately 
Tomas Sr States and of these 

of democracy to give his life for the great cause 


‘Francis Iturton Harnson 
The Century Co ign 


The Corner Slone of Philippic 


I tdependence 
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The people’s " cooperation m the subsidiary activities of war 
was spontaneous and whole hearted,” ^ says Governor Ham- 
son A Council of National Defense was organized, consisting 
of twenty-four American and ten Fihpino members, for the 
purpose of "coordinating the resources and energies of the 
country for the prosecution of the war ” * Its work is described 
by Governor Harrison 

It served, as in the United States, as the official agency for all war 
work not already covered by the executive departments * Through 
this agency, German propaganda and insmuations were combated 
and stamped out , a speakers bureau was formed to educate the 
people as to the causes of the war and the aims of the United States 
in the war , campaigns were launched for the Liberty Loans , War- 
Savings stamps and Red Cross drives were organized , public and 
pnvate economy was encouraged, sedition prevented, and Ameri- 
canization instilled throughout the islands 

IVhat did Filipino loyalty mean? Let us see what the 
governor general then says 

The Fihpmos, since the passage by Congress of the Jones Act on 
August 29, 1916, had reason to believe that the United States was 
the best fnend a small nation could have * Had we not generously 
and unanimously promised independence when a stable govern 
ment was set up in the Philippines? Every sentiment, every im 
pulse, every hope of the Filipinos was enlisted m the cause of the 
United States Support of the Government appeared unanimous 
IVhat this meant in a matenal sense, it is difficult to estimate, 
Sreat Britain is believed to have been obliged to withhold from the 
nain arena of ^var half a million men to hold down discontented 
populations m her extensive colonies The lo\alt> of the Philip- 
imes meant, at the xery least, freedom from worry and concern on 
Lhe part of the home Government at the time of its greatest re- 
’Ponsibilities 

Civil government in Mindanao and Sulu One of the out 
'landing achievements m the dexelopment of self government 

' rnnci-* Burton Harn-on TAt CornfrStonr of Plthpp nr fndrpmdeticr 
HcCenturvCo 
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m the Philippines was the successful establishment of a\nl 
go\emment m Mindanao and Sulu among the Mohammedan 
Filipinos 


The government of Mindanao and Sulu from 1903 to 1913 
was under the control of the military authorities During the 
military period the so called Moro province was organized 
\hich comprised practically what is today known as Mindanao 
a id Sulu The most important work of the military period was 
the paafication of the provinces and the recognition of Amen 
can sovereignty This was the first step before the develop- 
ment of agriculture industrx commerce education and 
shipping could be begun In 1911 a general disarmament was 
ordered among the Moros and this order met some resistance 
in Sulu and Lanao Hence punitive expeditions b> rmhtarv 
and constabulary authorities had to be undertaken and 


skirmishes and battles like those at Mount Dajo and Mount 
Bagsak were fought The work of the military authorities to 
bring about peace cannot be overestimated They prepared 
the way for the work of reconstruction which fell upon the il 
authorities from 1914 up to the present time It would be mis- 
leading however to say that the military authontie. hmited 
their work to the establishment of peace alone In reality they 
initiated some of the great activities of government which 
ater on were contmued in gigantic proportions espeaally 
those of pubhc works and public education They established 
pubhc dispensaries even m the most remote parts of the’ 
prince They built roads to connect distant places 
The &st task of the avil auihonties in 1914 was to establish 
a d^rtmental government with almost a free hand m dealing 
wnth local affairs It uas subdivided into subprovmces for the 
puipose of loud administralion Later on the department was^ 
" subprovincfc, ^ere declared provinces Like 
‘i'^ect super 

M .0 1 of the department of the intenor through the bureau of 
non Chnstnn tribes Until acr> recently all the provincial 
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governors were appointed by the governor-general, and, to- 
gether ^vith the secretary-treasurer and a third member elected 
by the councilors of the municipalities, they form the pro- 
vincial council of each province. All the appointed provincial 
governors except one are Filipinos. In the election held June 
6, 1922, four of the seven provinces of Mindanao and Sulu 
elected their provincial governors. The representatives and 
senators representing the non-Christian parts of the Philip- 
pines are also Filipinos, the leading ones professing the 
Mohammedan religion. 

On March ii, 1915, an important agreement w'as signed by 
the Sultan of Sulu by which he abdicated his rights of sov- 
ereignty, retaining only his right to be the head of the Mo- 
hamrnedan Church in the Philippines. This put an end to an 
anomalous situation. In the words of Governor Harrison : 

Under Spain he had e.xercised de-jurc and de-facto sovereignty in 
the Sulu Archipelago, e.rcept In the ports of Jolo, Siasi, and Bongao.^ 
He A\*as then a ‘'protected” sovereign. He never ' opposed the 
United States in arms, and never surrendered to our army. He 
had executed a treaty in 1899 with General Bales which failed of 
adoption by the United States Senate because it recogniaed 
polygamy. 

But with the agreement signed in 1915, the Sultan "for 
himself and his heirs, renounced temporal sovereignty over the 
Sulu Islands, including the ’right’ to collect taxes, the right to 
deride lawsuits, and the reversionary right to all the lands.” ^ 
In addition to his retention of the headship of the Mohamme- 
dan Church, he was given a life pension of Pi 2,000, and a grant 
of land in Jolo. For this diplomatic negotiation credit should > 
go to Governor Frank W. Carpenter, the first chief of the newly 
created department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

The dvil government thus established completed the work 
of bringing about peace which was initiated by the military 

‘Krands Burton Ilarriwn, Thr CornerShfnr I'hUippint Itultpnninur. 
Th{'Ccntur>' Co., 1022. 
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Public educalioinl work ui the Islands is performed under the 
bureau of education with the central office located in Mamla 
ha\ang 37 divisions each in charge of 1 division superintendent, 
embracing in all 379 school distncls each in charge of a supervising 
teacher The total number of schools in operation during the past 
sear [1907] V. as Pnmarv schools 3435 intermediate schools 163 
arts and trades schools 32 agricultural schools 5 domestic 
science schools 17 and provincial high schools 36 making a total 
of 36S7 and an increase from the previous jear as follows 327 
pnmarj schools 70 intermediate schools 15 arts and trades schools, 
3 agricultural schools and 9 domestic science schools There are 
engaged m the teaching of these schoob at present 717 permanent 
American teachers and 109 temporary appointees and all of these 
are paid out of the central treasury In addition to these there are 
what are known as Fihptno insular teachers numbering 4S5> 
who are paid out of the central treasurv In addition to these 
there are 5656 municipal Filipino teachers all of whom speak 
and teach English and who are paid out of the treasuries of the 
inumcipalities 

The Engbsh language The success of spreading the Eng 
lish language was assured by 1907 according to Mr Taft 
who said 

The influence of the pnmaiy instruction in English is shown 
throughout the Islands bj the fact that todav more people through 
out the Islands outside of Manilaand the large cities speak English 
than epeak Spanish ' A noticeable result of the government activit} 
m the establishment of English schools has been the added zeal in 
teaching English in private educational establishments There 
IS considerable competition in this matter and there seems now to be 
a united effort to spread the knowledge of Engbsh in accordance 
with the government s policy 

The people's support of education That the people’s sup- 
port of education increased with the increase of their partiapa 

> Spmal R.po« OE H Tah S«rclarj of War to tl.= Pres.dcnl 
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tion in their government is the conclusion borne out by an 
analysis of educational statistics. The first bill approved by 
the Philippine Assembly in 1907 was an appropriation of 
. Pi, 000, 000 for the building of rural schoolhouses A law 
passed in 1908 authorized the establishment of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. In order to get a more concrete idea 
{ of the rapid progress of public education in the Philippine 
Islands during recent years we give below figures taken from 
official sources. 

Number of pupils. The following table gives the enrollment 
of pupils in the public schools below the University of the 
Philippines from the school year 1908-1909 to the school year 
1920-1921 and shows the great increase in enrollment dur- 
ing this period : 


Lvroixment of Pupils 


Yut 

ENkoUMevT 

IscPEAiE ovei PiEViois Yeai 

.Sumbfr 

Per Cent 

1908-1909 

570 , SO* 

85826 

17 

1909-1910 

s 87 . 3 » 

16,815 

*5 

igto-igti 

610493 

S3, >76 

39 

1911-1912 

5*9,665 

80,828 

> 3 *‘ 

191S-1913 , ... 

440,050 

89,615 

16 > 

1913-19U 

621,114 

181,064 

4 > 

1914-1915 

621,114 

— 

— 

1915-1916 

658,548 

> 7,434 

28 

1916-1917 . . 

675.997 

37.449 

58 

>917-1918 ... 

671,598 

4.590 

67 ‘ 

>918-1919 , , 

681,588 

10,190 

I 

1919-1910 . . 

791,628 

110,040 

16 

>920-1921 

0434 ** 

> 5>.794 

>0 


Number of schools. The first table on the follo%ring page 
shows the number of public schools from 1909 to 1920 Its 
figures show that the people’s desire to increase school fadl- 
ities has been ju'.tified. 


* Dccrri'C 
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Number oi Scuools 
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4194 

‘93 

37 

44*4 



4*95 

198 

38 

4S3‘ 


2 

4121 

*45 

38 

4404 



33<^ 

*83 

38 

368s 


16' 

*595 

296 

43 




39J3 

*78 

44 

4*35 

1301 

40 


309 

41 

4187 

48 

jl 

4143 

351 

44 



8 


368 

46 

4702 




4*3 

48 

4747 



5280 

SOI 

50 

SO 

4963 

5944 

2j6 

9SI 

4 
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The number of schools rose from 2034 in 1013 to ?044 in 
1920, an increase of 102 per cent ” 

wafcM orT '909 to 1913 

1014 to ’lorf “* yaarly increase from 

1914 to 1920 was 430 

pelTfrom°' during the 

of etoon. ‘he rapid progress 


Number of Teachers 


8774 

9007 

9086 

8360 

7671 

9462 


9.599 
9 739 
9.769 
9024 
8^29 



Fitipjuo 

Teachers 

American 

Teachers 

Total 

*915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

9.64s 

10963 

‘*.303 
‘3.2*7 
‘4 433 
‘7 575 

538 
506 
477 ’ 

374 

34 ‘ 

‘0,383 
11,469 
12.780 
‘3 633 
14,807 
I7,9‘6 
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Amount of money spent. There has likewise been a constant 
inaease in the amount spent in education The following 
table shows the amount spent from 1907 to 1920 


Il\^r^DITUlI^s FOR I DucvTios (ivTiiousvsds OJ I’tsos) 


\rii 

iNSlIAa 

P»om 


\OLcrv 

TAtV 

rovniair 

TIOMS 
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VIOLS \EAB 
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1007 

3. Ill 


iSoS 
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151 

3 

i()oS 

3.49"^ 

33S 

1673 


5398 

S6i 

II 

1909 

3i924 

385 

2134 


6.343 

944 

■*8 

1910 

5.412 

200 

2516 


8 t37 

1,794 

17 

igit 

3998 

'08 

23’a 


6531 
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17* 

1912 

4.2S4 

277 

22tl 

174 

6 9t6 

385 

3 

»9«3 

4471 

386 

24$f* 

«09 

7,51* 

797 

12 

I9U 

4.590 

473 

’303 

344 

7,710 

198 

3 6 

»9«5 

4.903 

443 

2165 

375 

7,838 

178 

.2 

1916 

4.708 

464 

’395 

352 

7,919 

31 

4 

J917 

5.177 

43' 

3615 

479 

9 702 

1,783 

23 

19)8 

(l,o6S 

7.6 

4099 

617 

11,500 

1,79s 

18 

igtg 

10,188 

468 

3716 

685 

15,055 

3.4SS 

31 

tgte 

12,S03 

450 

4368 

800 

184:0 

3.365 

*3 


It will be seen that the total amount spent for public educa- 
tion for seven years from 1907 to 1913 was P45, 674,000, while 
the amount spent for seven years from 1914 to 1920 was 
P78 ,i94,ooo, which means an increase of P32,52o,ooo, or 71 
per cent, over the first period The average amount spent each 
year during the first period (1907-1913) was P6, 524, 900, while 
^the average amount spent each year for the second period 
(1914-1920) was Pii,r7o,6oo 

The cost per student based on total expenditures and the 
average daily attendance for all schools in 1908 was P18 26, 
hi 1914, P16 52 , and in 1920, P28 97 The per capita cost of 
education was Po 50 in 1903, Po 59 in 1907, Po 79 in 1914, and 
81 in 1920 


* No data available. 


* Decrease 
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In igiS the Philippine Legislature made its largest appro 
pnation, ^30,705 824, for free elementary instruction for five 
years Luther B Bewley, Director of Education, says 

The inauguration of the extension program has given such great 
impetus to the growth of the public schools and has given such great 
encouragement to the people who are most vitally interested in the 
growth of these schools that in spite of the fact that only about 
15 per cent of the total sum appropriated in Act 2782 was available 
lot expenditure during rgigand 1920 ^\he hist tv«o years of tb* e 
year period mentioned above) surprising results have been at 
tamed among the most important of which are The opemng of 
1713 new primary schools ihe opening of 226 new intermediate 
schools , the employment of 6302 additional primary and mterme 
diate teachers the abolition of the collection of tuition fees m inter 
mediate schools , an mcrcise in the annual enrollment in the pnmary 
and intermediate grades of 21 1 768 pupils, a large increase in the 
number of primary and intermediate school buildings , an increase 
of 52 per cent in the average monthly salary paid municipal teachers 

Permanent school buildings The number of school build 
mgs constructed up to 1913 was 624 In 1920 the numbensas 
1046 From 19x4 to 1920 therefore 67 per cent more build 
mgs were erected than from 1902 to 1913 

Salanes of Filipino teachers The increase of salaries of 
Fihpmo teachers is another mark of progress 


Salaries or riupiNo TtACHCB'\fA I'Esos per Mo-^h; 
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The average yearly incrcai>e in monthly salary from 1909 
to 1913 \\as P0.85 per month for municipal teachers and 
P1.58 for insular teachers, while the average yearly increase 
from 1914 to 1920 \Yas P2.7S per month for municipal 
teachers and ^3.49 for insular teachers It will be observ’ed 
that while the increase from 1909 to 1913 was P3 42 per 
month for municipal teachers and P6 34 for insular teachers, 
the increase from 1916 to 1920 was P1498 per month for 
municipal teachers and P15 88 for insular teachers 
The University of the Philippines. The rapid growth of the 
University of the Philippines is still another striUng charac- 
teristic of our educational progress 


Acvoeuic-Yfab Attesdasce* 
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Equal opportunity for all. Thus, by means of the public- 
school system there is offered to the boys and girls in the 
Philippines an opportunity to develop their personalities to 
the extent of their individual capacities The ideal behind this 
great system of public education is the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the performance of his soda! tasks — first, to endow 
him with ability to earn his own living, and secondly, to enable 
him to take part in those sodal activities which are required of 
the citizen in a democratic community 
Intellectual awakening manifested in periodicals and U- 
braries. Educational progress as well as the greater participa- 

‘ See annual reports of the Director of Education for various vesrs Census 
of the Philippine Islands ipqj, iprS, A Sur\cv of the Educational System of 
the Philippine Islands, 1925 
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arantme in Spanish times was lax The American Army medi 
L authorities took hold of the matter of sanitation m their usual 
orous wa> and made much progress m the matter of quaran 
e and m correcting glaringly insanitary conditions in Manila 
It t remained for the civil government to effect a thorough or 
nization of a health department which could do permanent good 



Fio 66 Manila Arrea American Development 


Since Mr Taft wrote his report in 1908, there has been 
uch progress in sanitation The table below indicates the in 
easing financial support given by the legislature to health 
ork 

I HiLippiNE Health Service Appropriations 

" Auoukt Ye«R 

Pr 52453036 tpi6 

310 185132418 X917 

3” 199473033 1918 

‘3>2 1 892 353 7& 1919 

913 2 24 103 75 1920 

”-3 135635890 1921 

915 I 466 460 S7 


Amocnt 

Pi 303 48S 77 
X 253 656 08 

2 014 230 80 
827 536 

3453828 

3 O33 828 


§ 8 8 
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Prior to 1909 there ms onlj one orpani/ation duottd to 
infant ^\elfare uork With the creation of a public welfare 
board to take charge of chanty and infant welfare activities 
hundreds of women s clubs puenculture centers and mater 
nitj homes have been established and are doing splendid ser\ 
ice in the prevention of infant mortality — one of the gravest 
social problems confronting the Filipino people 

Before 1909 there were only 100 artesian wells and one water 
system in the whole country but by the end of 1919 there were 
2547 artesian wells and water systems There has also been 
an increase in the number of public dispcns tries and ho pitals 
In recent years the policy of constructing a permanent hospital 
building in every pro\ ince has been inaugurated Soon it will 
no longer be possible to say that the only permanent structure 
built since American occupation k the concrete school building 
The cement hospital building will also characterize the present 
regime and will typify the culmination of American Filipino 
achievement in tropical liealth development 

IV Religious Progress 

Religious progress It will be recalled that the seculanza 
tion of the parishes was one of the national issues defended by 
the Fihpmos This demand for the Filipinization of the clergy 
was strengthened by the political tnumphs of the people under 
Agumaldo Dunng the cntical penorl of the Philippine Revolu 
tion in 1898 when many Spaniards including the friars were 
held pnsoners by the Filipino army and before the treaty of 
Pans had settled the fate of the Philippines Father Gregorio 
A^bjpa.y teceeved to.'.'i'rayA asswicaaces, (toto. o-t 

the Catholic Church that the Fihpino clergy of the Philippine 
Republic w ould be recognized by the Pope In fact the Bishop 
of Nueva Segovia while a pnsoner of the Fihpmos appointed 
Aghpay as ecclesiastical governor of his diocese Meanwhile 
Agumaldo appointed Aghpay First Military Chaplain of the 
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Insurgent Army,” and on October 28, 1898, made him vicar- 
gcneral of the Philippines 

An tcdtsiastical assembly held in Tarlac on October 23, 
1899, approved Aguinaldo’s appointment of Aghpay as head of 
the Filipino Church However, the assembly recognized alle- 
giance to Rome, and re- 
solved to ask the Pope 
to recognize the Filipmo 
clergy and appoint Fill 
pino bishop*? Isabelo de 
los Reyes, then a writer 
of note in Spam, was to 
intercede in Rome in behalf 
of the Filipmo clergy. He 
did approach the papal 
delegate in Spam, promis- 
ing the release of the cap- 
tive friars for concessions 
to the Filipino clergy, but 
the delegate refused Los 
Reyes went back to the 
Philippines determined to 

Fro 67 TBe Highest Choech Of I" 

nciAL !■< THE Spanish Philippine meantime, events did not 
Government turn out as expected by 

Courtesy of Dr Pardo de Tavera Aglipay and his followers. 

The friars were not re- 
moved, although the political troubles arising from their owner- 
ship of large tracts of land were done away with by purchase of 
the lands On October 37, 1902, Aglipay formally separated 
from Rome and soon thereafter celebrated mass as ’’Obispo 
Maximo of the Philippine Independent Church ” The rapidly 
growing national sentiment of the people became manifest in 
the manner in which this new national church was hailed and 
Welcomed everywhere 
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The establishment of the Philippine Independent Church, 
however, led to serious questions relative to the ownership of 
the churches and convents in the towns In many cases the 
priests seceding from Rome retruned control of the churches 
under them, and the people claimed the right to keep them for 
the new denomination After litigation this question was 
decided against the contention of the Independent Church. 



Fig. 68 Church at Barasoun, where toe Malolos Congress 

WAS HELD 


Although this legal defeat checked the first rapid growth of the 
new church, it has at present one of the largest lists of ad- 
herents in the country. Its greatest problem today is not the 
acquisition of appropriate buildings for w’orship but the train- 
ing of new religious leaders to take the place of the old pioneers 
who are passing away. 

Another interesting feature of Filipino religious development 
w’a:> the advent of Protestant denominations immediately fol- 
lowing American occupation It will be recalled that the 
Malolos constitution of the Philippine Republic provided for 
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the freedom and equably of religious worship, as well as the 
reparation of the Church and the State ” The treaty of Pans, 
President McKinley's instructions the Philippine Bill, and 
the Jones Law all guarantee freedom of worship This much 
coveted nght did not become a hvmg reality in the mmds 
of the Fihpino people until various ne%% Chnstian churches 
were actually established and the people joined them as they 
pleased 

Will the Fihpino aspiration to assume a more responsible 
rchgioU'^ leadership in the Phihppines come to fruition under 
the regime of freedom that now prevails^ The Philippines hold 
a unique position in being the onlv Christian country m the 
Onent The vanous Chnstian denominations are vying with 
each other m the claim that their final objective is the trammg 
of Fihpmo religious leaders to whom will be intrusted the task 
of keeping the flame of Christianity burning in this part of the 
world Will the Fihpimzation of the Chnstian churches ever 
become a reality’ That is one of the spiritual problems of 
today m the Philippines * 

V Econouic Progress 

General consideration The economic prosperity foUownng 
the opening of the ports, as already discussed m the preceding 
chapter, was disturbed by the chaos attending the revolution 
of 1896, the renewed armed conflict in 1898, and the Fihpino 
Amencan war, which lasted till 1902 Dunng this penod com 
merce and agriculture were paralyzed The two important 
factors of economic progress were suffenng from the attacks of 
desdly enemies population was being decimated bj a ternble 
epidemic of cholera , and the work animals m the fields were 
killed by nnderpest 

‘See James t LeRov The Uitncaus mile Philippines Vol It ctap xxvii 
Houghton ■Mifilm Companj 1Q14 See also Frant C Laubach The People of 
tie Phi ppties chaps mu is si anlxxsii 
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The establishment of civil government in the Philippines, 
however, and the earnest cooperation of the people to main- 
tain the peaceful condition required as a prerequisite to further 
extension of their political rights, made possible the return of 
economic prosperity. On the whole, a steady economic prog- 
ress characterizes the period of American occupation (Fig. 69). 
This progress we shall now undertake briefly to summarize. 



Fio 6g liiPORTS, Extorts, and Total Forficv Trade of the 
PmupPivES, 1875-1923 


The growth of foreign commerce ; America’s predominance. 
T\\o outstanding features characterize Philippine foreign com- 
merce during the period wc are studying; the increase of ex- 
ports and of imports, and the remarkable increase of trade — 
both export and import — with the United States. The Philip- 
pine export products have remained the same, — namely, hemp, 
tobacco, coconut products, and sugar, — except that the last 
two have become comparatively more important (Figs. 70, 75). 
The imports have consisted of x-arious kinds of machinery, 
construction materials, motor cars and accessories, and textile 






Fig 70 Valces of Principal PnitiPPiNE Exports 


regulations applied to the Philippines Protection of Amer- 
ican manufactures has been the keynote of Philippine tariff 
legislation ' 

Another feature of Philippine commercial development dur- 
ing the American period is the increase of trade with Japan, 
exceeding even that with the United Kingdom (Fig. 71). In 
case of hemp, the United States and the United Kingdom 

‘ See » recent valuable study b> Jos^ S Reyes, Ph D , Legislative History oj 
America's Economic Policy to*ari the Philippines Longmans, Green L Co 
Another valuable rtfetence booV. is Commercial Handbook of the Phil 
tppine Islands Bureau of Commerce 1924 See also Census of the Philippine 
Islands tgi8 Vol IV. Part JI, and Charles B Elliot, The Philippines, \o[ If, 
chap \u The Bobbs-Memll Ownpanj 1917 


waiiiiiiiii! 



Fig 71 Philippine Trade with Principal Countries 
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were the great buyers of the Philippine production even before 
the American occupation, but m recent years Japan has bought 
more than the United Kingdom (Fig 76) Less sugar has 
been exported to China and Hongkong and more to the 
United States and Japan (Fig 76) Copra products used to 
go to France but m recent years the United States has 



Fig 72 Growth in Total Ejtports to the United States and 
Other Countries 


absorbed most of them (Fig 77) In Spam only Philippine 
tobacco products have been maintained to a considerable 
extent in the market (Fig 77) 

Currency reform an aid to commerce As a part of the pohcy 
of encouraging commerce and trade the Philippine Commis 
Sion realized the ueces«,\ty ot adopting gold as the standard of 
Philippine currency, for as long as the principal currency was 
Mexican money the ratio of exchange would be subject to 
constant fluctuations owing to changes in the market value of 
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silver, espedally as affected by the demands of the Chinese 
market. Accordingly, by act of March 3, 1903, Congress estab- 
lished the present currency system based on a gold standard, as 
recommended by Charles A. Conant * This currency reform had 
a stabilizing influence on commerce, for gold, being less subject 
to fluctuations in value, is a better standard of value than silver. 



Fig 73 Growth in Total Iuports from the United States and 
Other Countries 

Progress of agriculture — fnar lands. The first agrarian 
problem which the American regime inherited from the 
Spanish was the disposition of the friar estates The political 
significance of this question required its immediate solution 
Mr. Taft described the situation as follows • 

A- most potential source of disorder in the Islands was the owner- 
ship of what were called the "friars’ lands” by three of the religious 

‘ Reports of Secretary of Finance and Jostice in Philippine Commission Re 
ports I9CXJ-I903 

* Special Report by William H Taft, Secretary of W'ar, to the President, xpoS 





PmuppiNE Islands, 1923 
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results of fifteen gears’ labor have not been very satisfactor> The 
comparative failure has been due in part to bad administration, but 
principally to the mherent difficulties of the situation In the early 
days the Bureau of Agriculture misjudged the problem and by the 
time it learned that the natives must be taught to produce more of 
the staple products of the country by the use of modern machinery 
and better methods of cultivation and that this can be accomplished 
only by actual demonstration on the ground, it was engaged in a 
struggle with animal diseases which ab^rbed much of its funds and 
energies 

In 1902 a bureau of agriculture was organized , but the di- 
recting personnel, not knowing much about Philippine agri- 
cultural conditions, devoted more attention to the introduction 
of new plants "The dominant idea then seemed to be that 
what the Philippines really needed was garden seeds " There 
were fine saentific bulletins issued, but there was no practical 
demonstration to the farmers However, agricultural stations 
were established to serve as experimental and model farms 
But the idea of directly cooperating with the farmers is of re- 
cent development It is, however, the government aid which 
promises to give the most satisfactory results ; for in this way 
the farmers learn by actually seeing the government experts do 
the work in cooperation with some actual enterprise, and con- 
crete results can at once be measured in terms of actual con- 
ditions prevailing in the community. 

Factors of increased production. More because of the grow- 
ing demand for our products than because of government efforts, 
agricultural production has steadily increased since the Ameri- 
can occupation The World War, especially, created a great 
demand for our staple crops, and encouraged further produc- 
tion. According to the Census of 1918 all the principal prod- 
ucts — hemp, coconuts, sugar cane, tobacco, rice, and com — 
had increased considerably since the Census of 1903 ^ In con- 
nection w’ith increased production, however, the great in- 
' ^ Census of the PhiU|^iQe Islands, iptS, Vol III 
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fluence exerted by the Philippine bureau of education in its 
program oi agiicuUntal education should be mentioned The 
correlated production in the thousands of school gardens all 
over the archipelago is an important factor in our agricultural 
progress ‘ 

Other factors affecting agricultural progress. There were 
other factors that benefited agnculture The irrigation system 



Fig 78 Modern Equipment in a Sugar Central 


was initiated and is still in proems of completion An agri- 
cultural bank nas organized in 1908; but it had a slow growth, 
owing to the fact that the small landholders, who most needed 
banking facilities, had no Torrens title to their lands and 
therefore were unable to take advantage of the government 
bank This bank was absorbed by the Philippine National 
Bank in iqi6 Rural credit associations were authorized by 

* See annual reports of Djtector of Education for detailed information about 
the agricultural activities of the schools 
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Congressional policy What explains the comparatively 
small area taken by Americans? The reason for this apparent 
lack of mterest on the part of Americans to exploit agricultural 
lands IS to be traced to the organic act approved by Congress 
m 1902 section 15 of which reads as follows 

That the Government ol the Pbihppme Islands is hereby author 
ized and empowered on such terms as it may prescribe by general 



Fig 79 The Tbkeshinc Maorne for Rice introduced after 
Amewcah Occupation 


legislation to provide for the granting or sale and conveyance to 
actual occupants and settlers and other citizens of said islands such 
parts and portions of the pubhc domain other than timber and 
mineral lands of the United States in said islands as it may deem 
wise not exceeding sLXteen hectares to any one person and for the 
sale and conveyance of not more than one thousand and twenty 
four hectares to any corporation or association of persons 

Were it not for this limitation more corporations would 
have bought lands and gone into agnculture But the law 
was intended to preserve the pubhc lands for the Tilipinos 
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Development of other industries — lumbering, mining, 
fishing. Of the extractive industries, lumbering has received 
considerable attention since American occupation. The pro- 
duction of lumber for export by large corporations is the 
result of foreign initiative, chiefly American and Chinese. It 
has been estimated that already a total of Pio,r3o,ooo capital 
has been invested in this industry by forty-one companies * 

Mining, especially of gold, has been developed on a real 
commercial basis only since 
the American occupation. 

That this industry has as- 
sumed considerable impor- 
tance only in recent years is 
shown by the statistics of 
production. 

The nonmetallic minerals 
cement and coal are of recent 
development. Following the 
policy of government initia- 
tive in developing indus- 
tries, the Legislature during 
Governor Harrison’s adminis- 
tration enacted laws creating 
the National Cement Company, the National Coal Company, 
the National Iron Company, and the National Petroleum Com- 
pany. Of these only those intended to produce cement and 
coal were able to operate and actually sell their products in 
the market. The administration of Governor Leonard Wood 
is opposed to the continuance of the government in business, 
Eind it is likely that in the future no ofSdal support will be 
TiaiitmaV tompaines. 05 tViey tfeie tiea'ied 

on the assumption that independence was soon coming and 
it was necessary to prepare the country along economic lines. 

' See Census of the Philippine Islands, 1918, Vol III See also Comntcrctal 
Handbook of the Philippine IslanJr, chap si Bureau of Commerce, 1924 
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What Japan did fifty years ago was what the legislators aimed 
to do when they took the initiative in developing industries 



Fig Si Values or Principal Manufactured Articles exported 


FRou igi3 TO 1923 


Japan encouraged individuals to go into industries, and as 
private initiative was lacking, the government opened the way.* 

' Ste "The Mineral Ite>ourccs of the Philippine islands " Bureau of Science 
Publication Aland 1 al>o Commercial Uandbonk of the Phihpptiie Islands, 

chip Ml Bureau of ( ornrnerce, 1924 
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Fishing IS a most important industry for the hfe of the 
people, and yet it has not recei\ed the attention and develop 
ment it deserves even since the American occupation On the 
whole, there has been no progress made either in the culture of 
fish or in the method of catching them In fact, importation of 
fish products has mcreased considerably, and the consumption 
of imported salmon and sardines, especially those coming from 
America, is on the increase The sacntific encouragement of 
this industry and the method of inducing the people to go into 
It as a profitable means of earning a living constitute one of the 
unsolved economic problems of today * 

Progress m manufacturing (Fig Si) Before the coming 
of America the manufacture of tobacco products was prac 
tically the only one developed on a large scale But the World 
War gave a decided impetus to manufacturing, especially of 
centnfugal sugar and coconut oil The first sugar central 
was estabhshed in 1910 b> the Mindoro Sugar Company 
(Fig 82) By 1922 there xiere all together thirty one sugar 
centrals m operation, wth a capaaty of 22,970 tons of cane 
per day The majority of these centrals are owned by Fih 
pmos, and most of them are located on the island of Negros 

The coconut oil mill (Fig 83) is also of recent development 
Before 1914, when the World War broke out, there was only 
one oil null in the Philippines By 1918 there were thirty one 
mills which required more coconuts than the whole country 
could produce , there was, therefore an excessive number of 
mills for this country, and when peace came and the demand 
for oil diminished the majority of these mills had to stop 
operating 

Knotted hemp, hats, cordage, embroidenes — these are the 
new articles appearing m our fist of exports during recent years 
In 1914 the total value of embroidery exported was P324,9i2 
This increased to ^15,623,567 in 1920 Shoe and button manu 

‘See Census of the Philippine liJands 1918 Vol I\ Parti See also Cw« 
vifrcialllandbookof the ph hpptielshids chip Mil Bureau of Commerce 1924 
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facturing, the maUng of deaccated coconut, and the produc- 
tion of electricity are some of the more important manufactures 
developed in recent years ' 

Philippine National Bank. In Ime with the legislative policy of 
helping the people to engage in economic activities, the Philip- 
pine National Bank was created m 1916 The majority of its 
stock was owned hy the government This bank was authorized 
to make not only commercial loans but also agricultural and 



Fig. 82 Sugar Central at San Jose, Mindoro 


industrial loans During the prosperity incidental to the period 
of the World War it invested heavily in new manufacturing 
enterprises, chiefly in six coconut oil mills and sugar centrals, 
which uere then rapidly coming into existence because of the 
unusual demand for oil and su^r in the world’s markets The 
bank lost heavily in these investments, but it is now certain 
that the sugar centrals will soon be able to pay tbeif debts 
because of the continued good condition of the sugar market 

‘See Census of ihc Philippine T *1 mils ioi8 \ol IV See aKo CoW"Wfw/ 
Handbook of the PhilipftM IsldHils.chap \x Huitau of Commerce, 1924 




Fic 83 T^tf of Modern Cooovct Oil Mill is Cebu 
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Roads. The first act passed by the Philippine Commission 
appropriated two million Mexican pesos for the construction 
and improvement of roads in the Philippines "In no other 
respect are the islands so backward as in the lack of inter- 
communication between the towns of the interior ’ was the 
statement of Mr Taft in 1902 

The Census of 1903 reported. 

Land transportauon m the rural districts of the Philippine Islands 
IS not easy for wheeled vehicles at any time, and during the rainy 
seasonm many places is entirely impracticable.* A great deal was 
done by the army during the period of military government toward 
improving land communication by grading and ditching the road 
and constructing bridges, but the work was usually of a temporary 
character and hurnedly carried on to facilitate military operations 

Prior to 1908 there was no system in the construction of 
roads, and roads were allowed to deteriorate, since there was 
no regular provision for maintenance But in 1907 the double 
cedula law w'as passed, by which the provincial board was 
authorized to double the c^ula and add the extra sum to the 
provincial road and bridge fund In order to induce the prov- 
inces to do this, 10 per cent of the internal revenue receipts was 
given to the province doubling the cedula tax All the prov- 
inces doubled the cedula and secured the benefits of the law' 
Since then the appropriations for roads have increased, and 
the economic and social effects of the increased means of inter- 
communicaripn have been incalculable * The formulation of a 
policy for the extens»n of itiaintenance of public highways 
was the work of W. ck-neron Forbes as secretary of commerce 
and police and, later, lij governor-general (Fig 86). 

Railways. The early policy of the Philippine Commission 
with refeience to railroad construction in the Philippines was 

' Census of the Phiiippuie Ulasds, lOos, VqI IV. 

• See Chwles B Ellvot, Tht PkihPptnes, Vet II, chap xm The Bobbs 
Merrill Company, 1917 See also Philippine Commission Report, 1907, \'ol 11 , 
PP *73-279, and W. Cameron Forbes *‘* 111 * Present Road Policy,” m Philippine 
Commission Report, 190S, Vol II, 47*--i84 
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based on the fact that the Manila Railwaj Company Lim 
ited an Enghsh corporation which ever since 1892 had been 
running the railroad from Manila to Dagupan had not found 
it a profitable investment Therefore the Commission came 
to the conclusion that the government should pursue the pol 
icy of encouraging capital in railroad construction by guaran 



Tie 8s Airplane Vieii op the Bevcuei Road built since the 
Averican Occupation 


teemg the payment of 4 per cent interest on the money in 
vested This policy was subsequently approved by Congress '■ 
The Manila Railroad Company was then organized m the 
\Jnited States and given a perpetual Iranchise mcludmg the 
existing old line This company built new lines on Luzon be 
ginnmgin 1906 In igi6 however the gmemment purchased 
the stock of the railroad because the company had issued bonds 


' Ph I pp nc Comm son Report 1900-190J p 184 
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for which the government had guaranteed interest at 4 per 
cent and, as the railroad was not making any profits, it was 








Fio. 86 Facsimilf or a Lfttee by Governor General Forbes 

thought advisable to have its ownership and administration in 
the government It was also alleged that the defense of the 
Philippines required that this most important public utility 
should be controlled by the government Moreover, it was 
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sho^%n that, "ith the exception of those in the United States, 
at that time most of the railroad lines in the i\orld were 
oi\ned and operated by the state ' 

The Philippine Railway Compaiij was granted the conces- 
sion for the building of railroaiis in Panay, Cebu and Negros, 
and received privileges sim- 
ilar to those which were 
granted the Manila Rail- 
road Company.* 

Postal and telegraph 
service. Likeotherdepart- 
ments of the early /Vmcri- 
can government, the postal 
serxice was at first in the 
hands of the military au- 
thorities, but on May i, 

1900, it was turned over 
to the civil govemment 
On July 1 , 1901 , the money- 
order department was 
made independent of the 
United States government 
This service was new in 
the Philippines, but it 
soon found favor with the 
people In 1906 negotia- 
tions were started for the establishment of direct money order 
service wth Japan. The Secretary of War authorized the Phil- 
ippine govemment to make its own postal arrangements with 
Oriental countries In 1912 a parcels-post service was inau- 
gurated, — even before it was introduced in the United States 

* See message of the Governor General to thel.cRisIature, m Philippine Com 
mission Report, 1915, pp 49-52 

*See Carles B niiot. The PhtUppines, Vol II, chap xiv The Bobbs- 
Merrill Compan>, 1917 
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Fig 88 The W iKfXESs Station at Basco 


The telegraph system ongmally operated by the constab 
ulary was transferred to the bureau of posts The government 
has also been operatuig an. mtensland telegraph and cable 
system In recent years it has established wireless communi 
cation (Fig 88) throughout the Islands 



Fic S9 Distribution or Popuijvtiov in 191S 

Each dot rcpTcsentsioooo people 
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need of the present is for a greater application of the same 
spirit to the realm of trade and industry Economic patriotism 
should be the slogan of the day 

Economic patriotism however is only the instrumentality 
of a higher idealism Consaousness of the physical greatness 
of their territory — Its potential capacity to support a great 
nation — is essential to the making of a new nation Con 
sciousness that the Filipinos do not belong to a race that is 
dying out, but are full of vitality and hope for the future is 
an important factor in national progress And finally, a con 
viction that the Filipino people are destined to carry on as 
an independent democracy in the Far East the political 
idealism of America — her greatest contribution to human 
progress — should be an essential Filipino tradition For to 
paraphrase an American historian speaking of America our 
destiny is not the making of money, but the making of the 
Philippines Our heritage of political ideals is a far ncher 
possession than our heritage of material resources , for if the 
ideals be lost or obscured all the treasures of field, factory, 
and mine cannot avail to save us from the fate of Nineveh 
or Rome ^ 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

1 . Trace the events which led to the coming of America to the 
Philippines (References Nos 1,2,3) 

2 . Describe the organization of the FJipino government after the return 
ofAguinaldo (References Nos 1,2,3) 

3 . How was Manila captured? (Reference No 2) 

4 Investigate further the reasons whj America deaded to keep the 
Phihppines (Reference No 4 ) 

5 What was the cause of the Fihpino-Amencan war^ (References 
Nos I, 2, 3 ) 

6. Trace the grow ih 0! sdl government since the Amencan occupation 
(References Nos 4, 7, ig) 

7 . Why did Mr Taft consider it impolitic to promise the granting of 
independence? 
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8 Did the American policy previous to the Jones Lan of 1916 con 
sider the possibility that a self governing Filipino people might demand 
permanent political relationship nith Amenca? 

9 In \our opinion how did the Jones Law affect that possibility and 
the policy enunaated by Mr Taft? 

10 hat was the effect of greater self government on the attitude of 
the people (Reference No 11) 

11 IVhat fundamental changes were effected b> the Jones Law? 
(References "Vos 4 ii) 

12 How was the Jones Law interpreted and carried into effect? 
(Reference No ir } 

13 In > out opinion did the Jones Law do away with the old source of 
conflict between a representative assembly and a commission appointed 
by the president of the United Slates’ 

14 Studv the governments of the different English colonies and show 
bow England has put an end to colonial representauve institutions and 
the representative of the king (References Nos ii 19) 

16 IVhat was the reason for the organization of the council of state? 
(References Nos ii it) 

16 I\hat was the significance of civil government m Mindanao and 
Sulu’ (Reference No 12) 

17 Trace educational progress since the American occupation 

18 Has the teaching of English in the schools been a success’ Why? 
(References Nos 10 22) 

19 Has individual welfare been improved during the last twenty five 
years? How? (Reference No 12) 

20 Trace economic progress during the last twenty five years (Refer 
encesNos 7 8 n 12 15 16 17 18 ig 20) 

21 Are Tilipmos encouraged to take up economic activities at present’ 
How’ 

22 In your opinion wiU Fihpmos succeed m trade? Give your reasons 



APPENDIX 


American Gonernors GnsER\L of the PinurpiNcs* 


July 4 1901 
Feb I, I 0 O 4 
\pnl 12, ios6 
Sept 20 1906 
Nov ti, 1909 
Oct 6, 1913 
March 3 1921 

Oct 15 i92r 


Millivm l!o\\\Ri>T\rT (mil governor) 

Luki L Wright 
H C IDE 
James F Smitii 
W CvifERos Forbes 
FR-was Rurton 1Iarriso\ 

\ ICE Govtcrvor Chvrles E Yevter {icting governor- 
general) 

Leonard Wood 


‘The first government under iJie Amcncao aclmmt iration a purclv 
tnititAr> onein iS()3, the Cr»t governor was a imlitar> governor The mihtarj 
rule ended Jul> 4 1901 when Tvft was made civ i) governor Reginning with 
Wright, the governors were called governors general 
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[f stands for ” following page,” fif for ” following pages ”] 


Abaci, uses of 72,84 8s, produclion 
of,329, exportation of, 433 Scealso 
Hemp 

Abbuj o See Levte 
Abucav, ■'lef'o 0/ church of, 253, cap- 
tured by Dutch aSa 
Abuse of natives, tSa, 185, laws for 
preventing, 184 fl, 190 fl 
Acapulco trade wth 200 ff 
Adelantado (governor general), 122 f 
Aduarte, quoted, 137 f , 139, 140 
Aghpay, Tather Gregono, 421 f 
Agnculture.pre-Spanish, j6fT , niipmo 
methods of, 59 f , Spanish policy of, 
60, fi2 f , by serf and slave labor. 
183. conditions in, 1S6 f ; neglected, 
2071,210, b} natives, 243 f , develop- 
ment of, 314 IT , 320, 329, school of, 
358, progress in, 439 S 
Aguilar, Governor Rafael Marla de, and 
the Moros, 290 

Aguinaldo, Raldomero, 366, 373 
Aguinaldo, Cmilio, manifesto by, 365 , 
chosen president, 363, removes to 
Hongkong 367 , at Cavite, 372 f , 
dictatorship of, 373 , inaugural ad 
dress of, 377 , captured, 380 
Alas, Sevenno de las, 366, 379 
AlcaireriiJ (silk market) in lilanila, 11 1 
Alcaldes mayor, loS, X27, appointed by 
governor general, 123, compulsorj 
service required by, 18S 
Algue, Josi, 36 

All Mudin, Sultan of Jolo, visits Manila, 
287 f , captured by English, 289 
Alphabets, Rhpmo 14S 
Amboma, death of \i’i\a\obos at, 45, 
Dutch trading post in 169 
Ammunition made by natives, 188, 242 
Anda j Safazar, Governor Simon de, 
237 , quoted, 302 , tries to secularize 
panshes, 307? , resists British in 
vasion, 309, 313 


Animal life, 8 f 

Annexation, Amcncan opposition fo, 
37Sff 

Arbitrators, 121 

Arellano, Cayetano S , 373 f , 381 
Anstocracy (Filipino) under Spanish 
rule, 119 f , 122, I'p 
Armistice refused b> General Otis, 
37Pf 

Armj.nativesin 245 247. 249^ 
ArvenaJ, nativc5 employed in, 249 
Artiller>, made by pre Spanish Fill 
piaos,82/ , madeb} natives, 188,242 
Asbestos production of, 8 
Assemblies (revolutionary), at Imus, 
36s, at San Francisco de Malabon, 
365, at Naic, Cavite, 365, atBiacna 
bate, Bulacan, 366, atKawit, 374, 
at Santa Barbara, Iloilo 37s 
Assessments, for religious purposes 189, 
imposed on natives, 192 
Attraction, Spanish policy of, 257 IT 
Andietuta (supreme court), 123 ff, 
ordinances of, 103, 104 105, 106, 
Japanese resistance to, 232, quarrels 
of, with clergy, 300, 306 
Auditors, 124 
Augunes, 132 

Augustioians, coming of, 134, villages 
assigned to, 217, m conflict with 
state, 296 f 

Autoaom} offered and refused, 379 
yijrunlamienh (municipal government) 
of Manila organized^ by ligazpi, 52 
Azearraga y Palmefo, Manuel de. 
quoted, 200 f , 316 f , 318, 325 ff 

Badhala, Filipmo idol 131 
Bakers, Chinese, m Manila, 223 225 
Balayan required to supply Afaniia with 
provisions, 105 f 

Baler, population of (1591), 179, at- 
tacked by Moros, 290 
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Banco-E^panol Dlipmo See Bank 
Bank, establishment of first, 330, ai) 
aid to agnculture, 436 See also 
Philippine National Bank 
Banquets See Feasts 
Bantiian usurps AiiMudin'splace ^7! 
Baraiigay (boat), 69 f , lor 119 
Barangay (tribal gathenng), iioff, 
i27f , cooperation of, m cleanng 
ciuei s land, iSa 

Barboza, Duarte kiUcd by Humabon, 

«f 

Barreto Alberto 380. secretary of 
finance 400 40s 

fiarrowj, ZTavrd P, querfetf e6ff 
Barter, loa 

Basco y Vargas, Governor Jose eco 
nomic policy of 314 ff 
Bataan included in province of Pam 
panga 176 

Batachma captured by Governor Sdva 
2S0 

Batangas, under jurisdiction of Calilaya, 
176,179, population of (iSQi) 179, 
p^ulatioa of (1603) Ji8 , revolt m, 

Bays 4 

Benavides Archbishop Aftguel de. 

quoted, 249, 304 
Benguet, 6 f 

Bcrnardez, Manuel Pizarro quoted, 249 
Beuley, Luther B quoted, 416 
Beyer, H Olley, quoted, 21 ff 
Bucnabato.Agumaldoat, 366, Pact of, 
366 ff 

Bicol vaBey, population of (iS9*), *76ff 
Birds, 9 

Bisaya See Visayan Islands 
Bishopric, of Nueva Segovia, 220 f , of 
Cebu, 121 , of Nueva Caceres, J2i 
Boats See Barangay 
Bohol, visited hy Legaipi, 46 , Jesuit 
missions in, 135 , unmhabited (1391), 
X78, included m bishopnc of Cebu, 
22t, rebellion in (1622), 264 f , re 
volt of (17441,^76 

Bolinao, Cape of, populated (1591) 

T, ’ 

Bonaparte, Joseph, on Spanish throne 
34Z 

Bdaifaao, Andrffs, in opposition to 
Aguinaldo, 365 
Bontoks, t7 
Bookbinding, 224 f 


Borneo, trade with, roo, 115, chiefs of, 
mvit^ to join revolt against Span 
lafds, 163 

Bourne, V. G , quoted, 140 f , 131, 2o3 f , 

23^ 303 

Brandy, S5 

Bravo de Acuna, Pedro, expedition to 
the Moluccas under, 169, 250, 279, 
quoted. 252 f , leads expedition 
against Moros, 283 
Breail wheat from China 223 
Bnbes given by Chinese to Spaniards, 
226 

Bndps building of 331 f , 444 
British refations 0/ mCh Sihn, 277 
Bntbh occupation leads to revolts, 276 
British Spanish struggle, 308 f 
Building, of stone houses in Afamla, 
143 152, of churches and monas- 
tenes 189 See also Bridges 
Bukidnon, racial traits of people in 25 
Bulacan required to supply Alanila 
wiihproMsions, 103 f , taxrevoUsui, 
163 B . included m province of Pam- 
panga, 276, commerce in (2S03), 
2 i 8, revolt in, 267 f , Aguinaldo in, 
366 

Burgos, Dr Jqs 6, heads reform com 
raitlee, 343 

Bunas, discovered by Legazpi, 50, 
population of (1591), 178 
Bustamante, Governor Temando 
Manuel de BustiUo, quarrels with 
church, 3or 
Buzeta quoted, 332 

Cabalian visited by Legazpi, 46 
Cabinet, in 1897, 366, in 189S, 373, 
m 1899. 379 f , m 1901,387, m 1913, 
392,402 f , reorganization of, 397 B , 
resignation of Filipinos from, 404 f. 
CabUe Sec Cavite 
Cabuyan, population of, 179 
Cacao introduced by imssionatks, 151 
Caaqmsvt (datorule), 128 f , economic 
ba^of, 187 

Cagayan, Indonesians in, 25, Dominicm 
missmnsin, 134, hospital in, 142, tax 
revolts m, 162 f , under Spanish au- 
tbonty, 176, in bishopric of Nueva 
Segovia. 220, population of (1803), 
221 , revolts in, 263 f , 266 f , 274, 278 
CMta, captured by Salcedo, 52, popu- 
lation of (1571), 174! 
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Calamianes, and the Spaniards *63, 
aspart of Calila>'a, 176, 179, popula- 
tion of (1591), 179 1 population of 
(1S03), 322 , abandoned by Spanish, 
2S3 , attacked b> Moros, 287 
Calderon, Febpe G , author of Phibp- 
pmc constitution, 376 
Cahlaj-a, jurisdiction of, 176, pecula- 
tion of, 179 

Camacho, Archbishop Diego, quarrels 
ivith religious orders, 306 f 
Camannes iron in, 6, rainfall of, 12, 
14, gold in, 79, shipbuilding m, 71 , 
metal work m, Si f , Franciscan 
missions in 134 , population of 
(1591), 1178, fidelity of, to Spam, 257, 
revolt m, 278 

Cambodia, trade nith, 115 f 
Camigum Island %isited by lyCgaipi, 46 
Cangiungo \isited b> I^cgazpi, 46 
Canutuan guide for Legazpi, 46 
Captives IegaU> held as slaves, 183 f 
Caracoa, loi 

Caraga (Mindanao), population of, 2*1 , 
revolt in, 267 

Caraga (Sungao), attacked by Dutch, 
282 

Carpenter, Governor Frank \\ , and the 
Sultan of Sulu, 409 , successors of, 
410 

Casiguran, population of (1591). 179 
Catanduanes, ramfall of, 12, pre 
Spanish agriculture in, 38 , popula 
tion of, 178, in bishopric of Nueva 
Caccres, 221 

Calolonan (ofhciating pnest) at a sacn 
fice, 133, 137 

Cavite, hospital in, 142, tax revolts in, 
163! , population of (1803), 21S, re- 
pulse of Dutch at, 282 , surrenders to 
British, 309 , revolt in (1S72), 346 fl 
Cebu (iskmd), ramfall of, 13 f , Hindu 
culture in, 21 , Alagellan in 38!! , 
conversion of people of, 39 f , Le- 
gazpi m, 46 f , Spanish fort on 49 , 
gold in, So, pre-Spanish commerce 
of, roof , Jesuit missions on, ijj, 
raided by Moros, 170, population 
of, 173 174, 176 17S, bnuts of 
province of, 176, bishopnc of, 221, 
revolt in, 278 

Cebu (town), Magellan m, 381! , de 
darrf open port, 324 
Cement, production of, 8, 439 


4S9 

Census, of 1591, 176 ff , about 1650, 
2t6f , of 1750, 217, of 1903, 389, 
437,444. of 1918, 434 437.450 
Cerezo de Salamanca, Governor Juan, 
and the Moros, 285 

Chaves Juan de, commander of fort at 
Zamboanga, 285 
Chiefs Sec Dato 
China, trade with, 100 f , 119 ff 
Chinese, as smiths, 72, as fishermen, 
79 , trade of, with Filipmos, 98 f , in 
Manila, rod, iiof, xi6, 190, 222 ff, 
227 ff, m industry, 223, ecpulaion 
of,229f , revoltof, 251 , mFormosa, 
28 1 

Chinno, quoted, 58, 136, 144 ff , 147 ff , 
1520,158,216, “Relation’’ by, 138 
Chnstiannativcsandnon Christians 410 
Christianity, effect of, on Filipinos 
13611, 240, influence of, iSi, 1S6 
taught through pnntmg, 237 ff , 
spread of, 239 

Church, conflicts of, nith state, 164 ff , 
291 II . conflicts vvithiD, 168 
Churches, how built, xSq 
C igala makes friends with Legazpi, 46 
Civil service Fihpmization of, 393 
Oemente, Fray Joan, founder of San 
Juan de Dios, 142 

Clergy, regular p secular, 16S, 303 ff , 
villages assigned to, 217 
Climate, 10 ff 

Cloth exported to Japan, 114 f 
Ciothmg, early Filipino, 156, Spanish 
influence on, 157, controls by 
Chinese in Manila, 226, made by 
native tailors, 242 
Coal production of, 5, 439 
Cochin China Stt Indo-China 
Coconuts, 14, 15, 56 f, 83 f, 98, rot, 
exportation of, 425, production of, 
434. 442 

Coffee, imported, 59, cultivated 151 
Cohn Father, quoted, 149 f , rs3 1556 
Colonial policy of Spam, significance of, 
130, effects of 179 ff , result of, 303 
Colus^us, Christopher, 34 
Commerce, pre-Spanish 98 ff , Spanish 
restrictions on, 102 ff , 195 ff , rgg ff , 
between Spam and the Orient, 109 ff , 
between Spam and Mexico, xi6, 
withChma,222f , withSpain, 313 f , 
period of freedom m, 321 ff , growth 
of, 425 ff 
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Commoners, rig, 181, 1S2 
CommumcaUon, better means of, 331 1 
See also Postal service, Railways, 
Roads Telegraph 
Competition in trade, 32Q i 
Comucoaes, etpedition against 250 
ConcepciSn quoted, 269, 273 ^ 

Congress See GoverMHent 
Constitution approved at Malolos, 370 
423 

Convents, 217 
Copper, production of 6 
Copra, c^ortation of 428, 43s 
Cordage, espoTtation of 440* 

Corn production of 434 
Cornish Admiral Samuel, enters Manila 
Baj , 30S f 

Corralat escape of, 286 
Corregidors, 108, 123 127 
Cortes, Philippine representation m 342 
Coitw HemSn, sends an eicpedition to 
the Philippines 44 f 
Cotton, cultivation of S 7 5 ®, 59»^f 
31S, importation of. 42d 
Cotton cloth, exported iiS, n6, jm 
ported ti5 

Courts of law, organization of, 381 
Credit associations, 43d f 
Crespo, Governor hlsnuel, and educa 
turn 357 

Cruz, Apolinano de la, 340 f 
Cuesta, Archbishop Francisco dc b, 
quarrels of, with stale, 301 , becomes 
ravemor, 302 

Culture as shown in industries, 87 ff 
Currency, reform m, 428 f 
Curuzelaegm, Governor Gabriel dc, 300 
Customs of early rdipinos, 152 ff 
Customs duties, developed from mer- 
cantilism, 195 , after Spanish con 
quest, ig6, of 1582, 213, of j6o6, 
214, during period of restnetwns, 
214 

Cuyo Islands, pre-Spanish agnculturo 
m, 58, population of (1591), J79 

Data (chief), 119 ff , 128 f , relations of 
nobles to, i8i 

Davalos, Welchor, quoted, 183 
taYftt epS sVavery, 1S3 
Decadence, industrial, under Spaniards, 
90 ff 

Declaration of Independence (Filipino), 
374. 356 


Decree, concerning Sangleys, 227 ff I 
on educabon, 236 f 

Ddgado, Father Juan Jose, quoted 217, 
240, 243 ff 

Denby, Honorable Charles, on Schur- 
mnn Commission, 381 
Depopulation, caused by tributes and 
forced bbor, 179 ff , of natue settle 
ments after Spanish conquest, 178 ff 
Deportation, policy of, 349 f 
Dewey, Rear Admiral George, on Sebur- 
inan Commission, 3S1 
Daiccts, pamphlets of religious instruc- 
tion in, 239 

Dian Masalanta, Filipmo idol, 132 
Diaz, Father, quoted, 268 ff 
Direct appropriation stage of cultural 
progress, z 
Divers native, 241 
Divination, 132 

Domestic animals, native, 63 , imported, 
63 f , no 112 , breeding of, 64 f 
Dominicans, 134, spirit of, 140, vil 
lages under control of (1750), 217 
Draper, Sir Wilbain, quoted, 309 
Dutch, ui the East, 169, driven from 
the Moluccas, 199 , Spanish confficts . 
with ass ff » 379!! 

Dutch East Indies, trade route to, 222 


Fconomic crisis following massacre 0/ 
Chinese, 226 

Economic devdopment, 313 ff 
Econonuc plants, native, 56! , intro- 
duced by Malays, $6, introduced by 
Spaniards, 58 f 

Education, pre Spanish, 147, under 
Spanish ifegime, 149 fi , 235 ff , prog 
ress in, 357 f , 456 , under Amencan 
occupation, 381! , 385, 367 f . 4ioff 
Ekamo, Juan Sebastian, 36, 44 
Election, of local officers, 374; general 
(1907), 3*9 
Electnaty, 442 

EUiot, Charles B , quoted 432 ff 
Emancipatioo of slaves by Spanish legis- 
bUon, 184 ff. 

Encomenderos, duties of, 123 f, re- 
quired to teach their slaves, 151, 
^uses ol, m collecting tnbute, 160 f , 
charges of missionaries against, 180, 
traffic in slaves earned on by, 184 f 
Enconuendas, requested by Spanish 
colonists, 63, definition of, 125 f. 
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number of (1591), t76, confiscated 
as punishment for celling natives, 185 
English invasion checked by natives, 
256 f 

Engravers, native, 241, 245 
Ennle, Governor General, 331 
Esteybar, Francisco de, 282 
Exploitation ofnatives lavistoprevcnt, 
187, of natural resources 212 
Exports, in thirteenth century, 98 f , 
to Japan X14 f , to the Moluccas 
and Malacca, 1x5, to Borneo, 115, 
in iSio 324 ff , and imports 213 t , 
increase in, 425 ff 439 441 
Extortions by unpaid soldiers, 248 

Fajardo, Governor Alonso quoted, 
124 f, 293 ff 

I amine a cau«e of slavery, 183 
Farms, 437 

Fajol, I ray Joseph, quoted, 253 
Feasts 131 157 ff, i8t 
FerdmandVIl dissoKcsSpamsh Cortes, 
842 

Feudal serfdom of Europe compared 
to native serfdom 182 
Held labor by captives and slaves, 182 
Field norkers, i8(3 f 243 f 
Filibustensmo, beginnmg of, 335 f 
Fihbtistensma, El, first pubhshw, 352 
Filipino Amcncan war, 378 ff 
Iihpmos, races and religions of, 17 ff, 
131 ff , characteristics of, ■>(> ff, 
87 ff , 99, 139, 147 ff , 152 ff , 238 ff , 
334, 451 f , trade of 106 ff , effect of 
conquest od,tSo, slavery of, 183, as 
soldiers, 2451! ,406, aspnests,307f , 
341 ff , 348, 421 ff , defamed, 343 
Fihpmo-Spanish relations, first half 
century of, 31 ff 
Fine arts progress in, 358 
Fines and penalties, 183 
Fish, 9 101,137, trade m 102, price 
of, 103 , salt imported from Japan 
114, sold by Chinese in hlanila, 
225 

Fish culture introduced by Japanese, 
^77f 

Fishing, early, 77, importance of, 441 
Flour, wheat, imported from China, 1 12, 
225, imported from Japan, 114 
Food, of early I flipinos, 157 , raised by 
nativ cs and supplied to Spaniards, 188, 
243 ff , obtained from Chinese, 226 


Forbes, \V Cameron quoterl, 5, im 

E roves public highways 444, letter 

y, 446 

Forced labor, rSS , effect of, on natives, 
191 f 

Foreign trade controlled by mercan 
tilists 196 f 

Forestalling the market, 106 
Forests gf 

Formosa, conflict over 2S1 
Fortifications of Manila 144 ff 
Foundry work done by natives, iSS, 242, 
249 

Fowls asobjects of sacrifice 133 
Franciscans 134, as superintendents of 
loyalhospital, 141 , manage San Juan 
de Dios 142 , jurisdiction of (about 
1650) 2 i 6, villages assigned to 

(1750), 217 

Freemasonry and libera) reforms, 
333 / , organized in Philippines 355 f 
French Indo-Chma See Indo China 
Frur lands, problem of, 429 ff 
Fnars mtssicaary, 134 ff , publications 
of. 239 

Fruit, imported, iir, 114, 115, in Fill 
pmodiet 137, raised by natives 244 
Furmture imported 112, 115, madeby 
Cbmese in Manila 323 

Gaddangs, 25, revolt of (1621), 263 f 
Galleon trade 202 ff , effects of the, 
206 ff , to Acapulco 241 
Gama Vasco da 34 
Gambling fostered by galleon trade, 204 
Garcia Serrano, Archbishop Miguel, 
quoted 304 f 

Gems imported 112,113 risf 
Geographical discovenes 34 ff 
Gods, early FiLpino, 131 f 
Goiti Martin de captures Manila, 50 f ; 

'’paafies” central Luzon, 32 
Gold 6f , lor, 102, early mining of, 
79f .mining of, neglected under Span 
ish rule, 80 f , exported, 114 ff Sec 
also Minmg, Precious metals 
Goldsmiths, native, 241, 242 
G6mca, Francesco killed at Cebu, 46 
Government of early Filipmos iipff , 
established by SpaniarcU, 122 ff , re- 
forms in, 338 ff , m 1898, 373, 376, 
380 f , m 1900 383 38611 , m 1907, 
3S9 , in 1917, 403 , in 1923, 404 f See 
also Self gov emment 
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Governor genera.!, Spanish, tas f 
Governors of villages, 127 f 
Gian y Monfakon, Juan, quoted, 257 
Gregory XIV, Pope, slavery prohibited 
by, 185 

Guerrero, Juan Gerfinimo, founds of 
phanage, 236 

Guerrero, Archbishop Hernando, impn^ 
onment of, apS 
Guides, native, 344 
Gulfs 4 17S 

Gunpowder, pre-Spanish, 83 , laqxirted 
from China iia 

Gunsmiths, native, 188, 242, 249 

Handicraft, native, 241 

Handicraft stage of cultural progress, * 

Harbors 4 

Harrison Governor Francis Burton ad 
nimistration of 391 ff , Filipinizatiot* 
under 391 ff 40J f , quoted, 391 fi > 
397 403 f 40s ff , 409 
Harvesting, 343 

Hats made by natives, 243, exports 
lion of, 440 f 

Health, improvement of, 419 S 
Hemp 14 i 56, 8a f , exportation ol, 
335f 425! 440/ , prciductiOQof,434 
Holy orders natives ut, 240 
Homonhon (Jotnonjo!) hlageltan lands 
on, 36 , population of, at Mageilan’a 
arrival, 173 

Hongkong, junta at, 366 
Horses 8 f , 63 , imported from Giios, 
no, 112 

Hospitals, before 1700, i4iff, ajPt 
after American occupation, 421 
Houses 86 f , X43, 145, 335 f , natives 
illegally prevented from owning, i85 
Huckstere forbidden in Manila, 106 f 
Humabon, Rajah of Cebu, receive* 
Magellan, 39, converted, 39, kills 
Spaniards by treachery, 43 f 
Hunters, Chme«e, near Manila, 223 
Hurtado de Corcucra Governor Se- 
bastiin, quoted, 255; Hutch control 
under, 281, expedition agamst the 
Moros under leadership of, 285 f. , jn 
conflict with church, 298 

I'uavao, 2ib See also 'Leyte 
Ide, Honorable Henry C, on second 
Commission, 3S3, as secretary of 
justice and finance, 387 


Idtanale, Filipino idol, 132 
Iclolnt^ uprooted or checked by the 
xmssionanes, 137 f 
Idols, early Filipino, iji f 
Ifugao, 17 , terraced nee fields of, 60 i 
Igorot, as cultural group, 17, in Caga- 
yan valley, 178 , expedition to mines 
of (1624), 250, revolt of (1601), 263 
Hagan, revolt of, 278, ahandotied by 
^lamsh, 283 
nocan language 238 
Ilocano provinces population of, 220 
Ilocos. camfall chart of, 13 , population 
of in L^azpi s time, 176, population 

HoiIo bombarded by Dutch, 280, de- 
clared open poet 324 
Immigration of Chinese, 222 ff , of 
Japanc**, 231 ff , Spanish, 2331 
Implements nabve 242 
Imports inthiiteentlicentury,98, from 
China no ff , from Japan, 114. 
from Borneo 115, from India and 
the Moluccas, 1T5, fromSiam 115! , 
dutieson and exports 196,213! ,foT 
year 1810, 325 , increase in, 425 ff , 441 
Independence, Declaratioaof (rilipino), 
874, 376 

India, trade with, its 
Indian corn introduced by missiooanes, 
*51 

Indian culture, mllueBce of, z8 ff 
Indigo, cultivation of, developed by 
missionaries, 151, development of, 
3t7. 379 

Indo China, French Spanish campaign 
w. 337 

Indonesians, 35 

Industrial decadence, 73 90 ff 

Industna] stage of cultural progress, 2 
Industries, early, 69 ff , ttuscellaneous, 
86, 18S 241 ff , illustrating culture, 
87 ff , decline of, 90 ff , Spanish dis- 
like for, 210 ff , 243 , decadence of, in 
Spam, 212, Chinese m, 223, in 
Manila (1586)4 223 f , ancient, aban- 
doned by natives, 226, 245, Filipinos 
in, 241 ff 

Instruments, musical, 242 
Insurrections, causes of, 245 f 
Intennarnage, of masters and slaves, 
184 , of Filipinos and Chinese, 230 f. ; 
of Filipinos and Spaniards, 233!. 
See alio Mestizos 
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Iron, s f 

Iron workers, 223 

Imffalion sj-stem of 436 

IsaI>clU, Queen, recalls Spanuh Cortes, 

341 

Izquicrdo, Governor Rafael «Ic, a re- 
actionarj , 346 

Jagor, Feodor, quoted, 203 334 336 
Japan trade with, 114 f , 426 fl 
Japanese, settle in Manila ri6, join 
revolt against Spaniards 163, ro>al 
decree concerning iQo. Chnstian 
uctl, 232, insurrection of (r6o6) 23*, 
lasurrccUon of (1607), 233, isolation 
policy of, 233 , deported from Manila 

Japanese merchants 114 
Java center of Hindu culture aof, 
Dulchlradingpost3estabIi-(hedin 169 
Jesuits arrival OMijSt) tJ4. progress 
nf. JjS, villages assigned lo (i?^©), 
317, expul ion of (1768), 335, sur 
render Manila 3j?, occupy native 
lands 37? f , expelled from curacies 
b> king C1767) 307, return of, 343, 
and the scho<^ 3^7 f 
Jewelry, 82, 156 243 
Jilolo, visited by Ullalobos 43, cap- 
tured byCoiemorSiha, 280 
Johofc Dutch trading posts established 
in, 169 

Jolo, rainftll of 14 , pre-Spam^h com 
merre of, 101, in revolt against 
hjiamards 163, cxpcvlition against 
*70, e:^icdition to 2^5, abandoned 
b) Spanish •’81 f , captured b> Span 
Lsh, 286, attempted peace with 287 
Jones Law (Jones Act), purpose of 305 
307 , defects in 396, 403 f , effects 
of 39f> 407 f , reorganization under, 
397 ff , interpretation of, 40% 405, 
controversy over, 404 f 
Junks, 101,222, duties contnbutcil by, 
314 

Junta at Hongkong 360, local 374 
Justia, niipmo I3I, reforms m ad 
ministration of, 35S f 

Jute, 98 

Kahugao lattle at, 277 f 
Kalaw, Teodoro M quoted 3S3 f , 
3<:4 f , as assiatanl to the secretary 
of the Interior, 400 


Kasama system of landholding 186 
187 

Katipunan and Rizal 351 , purpose of, 
,3SS, and Bonifacio 365 
Koiambu Rajah of Buluan, meets 
Magellan 37 

Kue Sing Chinese pirate, 229 283 

Labor, before the Spanish conquest, 
181, voluntary, i8j, 18S, igi, sur 
vivals of ancient svstems of, 186 f , 
compul-ory 1S7 fl 241, native and 
Chinese, 226, organized 430 
Laborers Chinese 72, wipii^ out by 
massacre 226 

Laborers Hlipino in shipbuilding 72, 
73 II , to man ships 7^ f , migrate to 
Jvcw Spain, 76, liefore the Span]',h 
conquest, iSi, supplant natives, 
326 

I^candola Rajah revolt of, 52, 162 f 
I,acapati I ilipmo idol, 132 
Laguna 4, required to supply Manila 
with provision' to, f , Franei'can 
missions m 134, tax revolts m 
162/f, population of (tsoO i74fT, 
popuJaijon of (jSoj) 218, revolt jn, 
278 

Lais»ez faire, doctnne of 321 
Lake Lanao subjugated by Spaniards, 
3$6 

Lakes 4 

Lamitan captured by Spaniards 286 
Lanoo Mohammedan Malays m 17, 
Hindu culture in 3t 
Land importance of i ft , hel 1 by re 
ligmus orders, 385 Sre a/sp I riar 
landt 

LamJ le-nurc Fihpino 6jf, ^mnivh 
grants 66 f , survival of 186 f 
Lapulapu Mat,cllan’s expedition 
against, 40 ff 

Lavezan-. (,ovcmor Guido <le, e^tnlr- 
lishcs Spanish trade with China 
loqfl , quoted iJO 164, grants cn 
comicndas, 125 

Law* 1 ilipino irof , Spam h i29f, 
of the Indies 180. i^fl 213 236, 
prove ineffective, 191 , new co<lcs of, 
360 

Lead prwJucUon of 6 
Legania Benito on second Commu 
sioR, 386, as nMdenl conmi'Sioner, 

390 
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Bislory of the Philippines 


Legazpi, Miguel L6pe2 dc, expedition of, 
to Philippines, 45 £f , coIonizesPhibp- 
pines, 48 ff , significance of his work, 
53 , and the Mores, 100 , makes 
treaty lyith Tupas, 104 , as governor 
general, 123, quarrels ivith Porta* 
guese m Cebu, 16S 
Le Gentil quoted, 337, 302 
Le Ro> , James A , quoted 88 ff , xaSf , 
130, 196, 239 f , 331 f , 33^ f » 343 f • 
348, 349, 352. 35Sf. 360 3S3 
Leyte (Ibavao), lakes of, 4 , forests id, 
9, rainfall of, 13 14, visited by 
Legazpi 46 , pie Spaiush agiicuUutc 
in 58, Jesuit missions in, 135 , popu 
lation of (1591), 178, population of 
(i&oo) si6,populalionQf(i8o3),an, 
revolts in, 26s f 268, Morosin jSj 
L iberalism, triumph of, 344 ■ aided by 
rreemasonry, 333 f , demands of, 350 
Libraries 419 

License fees paid by Chinese in Manila, 
227, 22S 
Lie 132 

Liga Filipina La, objects of, 335 
Limahon Mamla saved from, 53, 170 
Limasawa Magellan at 37 f , popula 
tionof 173 
Lime, production of, 8 
Linen exported iqS f 
Lingayen, Gulf of, population around, 
176 178 

Loaiaa, Juan Garcia Jolie de, expedition 
of to Philippines, 44 
Loarca quoted, 58, 103, 12a f 
Lhpez jacna, Graciano, and reform 
propaganda 350, a Preemason, 353 
Lubdng population of, 179 , under Jims 
diction of Cahlaya, 176, 179 
Lumbering, 72, 75, 87 , development of, 
439 

Luna, General Antonio, a Treemason, 
353, 3S4, bnags Masonry to Hulip* 
pines, 355, advocates independence, 
379 f 

Luzon, rivers and lakes m 4, salt m, 
7, forests in, 9, rainfall of, 12, 14, 
typhoons in 13, people of, 17, 25, 
"pacified" by GoiU, 52 , subdu^ by 
Salcedo, 52, pre Spanish agriculture 
*°>S7, Pte-Spanish commerce of, loi , 
population of (1591), 179, populabon 
of, (1803), 218, 221, 333, revolts in, 
273 f , 276 ff , attacked by Moros, 290 


Mabolacait, population of, 218 
Mabmi, Apolinano, 368, 373, 376, 379 
Machinery, improvement of, 327 f , im- 
portation of, 437 

McKinley, President, proclaims annexa- 
tion, 378, appoints Schurman Com- 
mission, 379, 381 , and policy of 
"benevolent assimilation,” 380 ff, 

M^ten Island, Magellan's invasion of, 
40-43 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 36 H , discovers 
Philippines, 36, *ecs first Filipinos, 
36 f , 100 , at Limasawa, 37 f , in 
Cebu, 38 ff , and Mactan expedition, 
40 ff , death of, 42 , character of, 43 
Maguidanao, 283, 286, 289 5ce uisa 
Mmdanao 

' Magna Oiarta of tic Philippines, ” 383 
Mail service improved, 331 
Majapahit empire, j8 ff 
Makabulos, General, govermnecit under, 
368 

Malabon (Tambobong), ai8 
Malacca, Mohammedan empire of, 20, 
as trading center, 32 f , visited by 
Saavedra’s expedition, 43, trade 
with, IIS, Chinese migration to, a’Z 
Malanao subjugated by Spaoiarda, 286 
Malays, 17 ff , Chnstianoed, 18 ft , ift 
Negros. 222 

Malcolm, Justice George A , quoted, 29, 

122. 3835 

hfaldos, central government at, 376, 423 
Malvar, General Miguel, surrender off 
379 

Mandaya, 25 

Manila (aty), fish in, 9; temperature 
of, rrf, Hindu culture in 21, 
settled by Martin de Goiti, 50 f , 
formally founded by Lcgazpi, 52' 
becomes capital, $2 , Spanish slup- 
buildingm, 71 , regulations for supply 
of provisions for, tos ff , distributing 
center for Spanish commerce with 
Onent.iog, trade with China, no f , 
distributing center for Spanish trade, 
116, cosmopolitan population of, 
1x6 f , Franciscan missions m, 134, 
Augustinian mi'-sion in, 134, Jesuit 
missions near, 135, religious devotion 
m, 136, stone houses built in, 143, 
14s, fortifications of, 144 ff , walls 
budt by Perez Dasmarifias, J47 » 
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attacked by Liroahon, 170, pro&- 
pcnty of, envied fay Spanish f , 
concentration of Spaniards m, 209 f , 
surrendered to English by Jesuits 
257, uprisings near (1745 1746), 
274 ff, invaded by Bntish (1762), 
30S, surrenders, 309, foreign com 
mercial firms in, 322 f , «iegeof,373, 
surrenders to America, 375 
Manila (province), tax revolts m, 
162(1 , chiefs of, pumshed for at 
tempted revolt, 163 f , populabon of, 
in Legazpi s time, 174 ff , population 
of (1591), 176, population of (1648), 
2r6, population or (1803 ) 220 
Manila Bay battle of 373 
Manila Railroad Company, orgaoiza 
tion of, 445 ff 

Manners of early rdipuios, 152 f 
Atanonal system kasama sjstem com 
pared with 187 

Afannque dc Lara, Goventof Sabmiano, 
283 

Manuhictunng progress in 441/ 
Mangondoa, Cavite settlement of 
Christians from Ternate in 283 
Mannduque, Spanish shipbuflduig on, 
71, under junsdiction of Cafila^a, 
176 

Marine products 78 f 
Manv eles, defeats of Dutch oQ coast of, 
280 f 

Marlfnez de Ztimga, Father Joaqufn, the 
Augustiman historian arS, quoted 
regarding population, arS, sio U , 234 
287 ff 319 

Mas quoted 3241,341 
Masbate, discovert by Legazpi 50, 
Spanish shipbuilding in, 71 , popula 
tjon and jurisdiction of, 178, 221 
Masonry See Freemasonry 
Masons stone Chinese in JIamla 225 
Massacres of Chinese in hlanila, 226, 
229 f 

Mats made by natives 242 
Maubin, population of, 179 
Maycauayan stone, 7 
Meat, «alt imported from China, 112, 
imported from Japan, 114 
Meat <o 1 d by Chinese in Manila, 225 
Medicine, Filipmos attracted to pro- 
feaaion of, 241 
Medina quoted 264 f 
iledrtftaquc 8$, exported toMexico, 116 


hlercantilism 195 ff , displaced by the 
laissez faire policy, 321 
Merchandise, Chinese, ito, 112 f 
Mestizos C^nese or Sangley, 230 f , 
Spanish, 233 f 

Metal bells as medium of excliange, 102 
Metal work, 81 ff , imported from 
China ICO, jo2, 112, taught by 
missionaries 131, of Filipinos 242 
Metals, precious 196 
Aletat workers, Chinese near Manila 
2'’3 

Afexico See ATew Spam 
Aligrations of Chinese 222 ff 
Military «en ice Filipinos tit, 245, 249 f , 
2 S 7 f 

Mindanao, ideal for human habitation 
IS, Mohammedan Malays m, 17, 
Ilmdu culture in 21 f , Indonesians 
in, 25, visited by Loaisa's expedition 
44, visited by Magellan’s ships, 44, 
pirates from 93/, tax revo/ts in, 
i6'>, Sandc s expedition against 170, 
population of in Magellan’s time, 
* 73 . population of in Legazpi s 
tune, 274 i , northern coast of as 
limit of Spanish authonty before 
1591,176, junsdictiooof (i^), 221 1 
eastern coast of, comparison of popu 
lation of. in 1735 and 1800 s'*!, 
Spanish posts in 221 f , expedition 
to 25s, heroes of, 255 f , attacks by 
Aforos from 283, Corralat, a chief 
of, 286, civil government in, 407 IT , 
pacification of 40S 410, election in, 
409, education begun in 410 
Mindoro Hindu culture in 2i , Indo 
Dcsiansin 25, discovered by Legazpi 
50, required to supply Manila with 
provisions, 103, tax revolts in, 162, 
population of, during Legazpi’s lime, 
174 f under jurisdiction of Calilaj-a, 
176 179, population of 191591,179, 
increase m population of, between 
173s and 1803 218, Dutch defeats 
along coast of, 282 
Mineral waters, 8 
Alinerals $ ff 

Afuig emperors of China, 222 f 
Aiming among Mala>-s 23, early ac- 
counts of 79 ff , neglected b> Span 
lards 188, development of 439 
Alisaims, Spanuih post in Mindanao 
22t 
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Mi^'ionanec fnars is 134 fl mfluence 
of 136 fT 'p^ntof 140 f aseduca 
10“= 150 ff 236 f charged with 

abu'^e of nalive^ 19J, pubhcalions 
by 23 S 

Mohammedans Alalav 17/ headed 
by Sultan of Sulu 400 
Moluccas the visited by Magellan 44 
visited by Loaisa a eTpediti n 44 
visited by \illalobos 45 trade with 
IIS expeditions to iSSl Dutch 
driven from 199 Spam h cxpedi 
tions against 25a 279/ abandoned 
b> Spanish 282 f 
Mona‘=tenes 1S9 

Monfakon Grau \ quote I ijSf 
Motvopolv of trade b> merchinls of 
Cadiz and Seville 19(1 f of Indus 
trie"' held bv Chinee 2 4 fl broken 
up by massacre j 6 of retail trade 
bv Cmncse to 

Montcro y Vidal Jo »5 quoted 6j 
3tS 

Motga Di Antonio de quoted 64 69 f 
77II 84 91 ff 102 f loS mil 
10 134 f 141 f 148 150 153* 
iSSf iSS 1Q2 207! 231 com 
man Is Spanish fleet 2^3 
hfdrong population of included in that 
of La 1 agum 178 

micros 73 as traders too war> 
agauiaC 170 slavery among 183 
ra ds of m the Visayan Islands 216 
as pirates 210 ff fram Sulu and 
Borneo 32'', and pagans 240 ex 
peditions again t 2S3 fl raids by, 
283 ff, treaty signed by 287, irea 
tics broken by 28S f 
Closes Bernard on second Comm ssion 
383 as secretary of public instniction 

, 3S7 

Murillo Father Pedro S J quoted 
241 f 

Music native ability in 242 ’45 
Nigianitos 131 

Names I d pino custom regard ng 155 
Spanish influence on 153 
National Guard 399 406 
Nationali m stimulate by Cavite rc 
’•oh 349 

Natural resources neglect of 2ro -»i2 
Navarrete Domingo rernandes quoted 


Naw natives in 245 fl 
N’eedlework 84! imported 115, as 
taught to I ilip nos 151 done by 
Chinese in Manila 2 4 done by 
ntttivcs 241 evportalion of 440 f 
Vcgnllos 179 
Negritos 25 f 178 f 
Negros pre Spanish agriculture in 58, 
raided by Morns 170 population of 
in Le^pi s time. 174 pop ihtion of 
(1591) ‘7S fopulation of (1800) 
222 

Ntw Spam (Mexico) I dip no migra 
tion to 7l> enconvientias in 126 
trade with iiO 199 rot Ace also 
Mexic 

NiiodcTavora Covemor quoted 192 
226 leads expedition again t Moros 
’55 eSi and political conflicts 297 
Nilo 24 

NJoblos before Spin sh conquest itpf 
i8i f education of 240 
Novales Captain Andres 340 
Nueva Caceres bishopric of 221 
NuevaCcija location of 176 ff popu 
lationof 178 

Nueva Dpana See New Spam 
Nueva S^ovia bishopric of a 0 ex 
tent and population of 220 f bishop 
of defeated by Silan 277 

Obando Governor Jose Francisco de 
283 

OfTicvals Spioub 107 ff 1S4 'ogf , 
bribery of 226 

Oil brought by Visayans to Manila 
*44 

01 mill development of 441 
Organic Act (1902) 38S (I amended 
(190 iQoS) 390 liberal policy ex 
pressed in 391, defects inherent in 
400 IT 

Onent European trade with 31 ff 
Spamdv trade xvilh 109 5 
Orphanages 142 f 236 
Orphans held as “'lav €-< 183 
Ortega father quoted iSof 
Usinena Sergio first Speaker of the 
I hil ppme Assembly 389 leader of 
the people 403 

Otts Major General Elwell S, 378! 
380 f 386 

Oton revolt (ififij) 274 
Owncr 4 vp of land 65 ff 
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Painters Chine'^e, 223 , nati\e, 241 
Palawan Jloliammcfjan Malajsin, 17, 
Hindu culture in ■’i, Indone^ansin 
23, Magellan in, 44, attacked by 
Moros 287 

Palma, Rafael on Philippine Commis- 
sion 390, quoted 39S, secretary of 
the interior, 400 

Palms, economic \alue of, 83 f , 242 
Pampanga, 57, required to supply 
Manila with proMSions, 105 f , \u 
gustmian missions in 134, revolts in, 
162/ , 269 17 , population of (1591), 
176 f , commerce m 218. population 
01(1803) 220, soldiers of, 25T , loyal 
to Spam, 257 

Panay, Hindu culture in, 21 , becom ^ 
LegOTpi’a headquarters, 50, pre 
Spani'Ji agriculture tn, 57 f , ranJed 
bj Moros, 170, conquest of, 174, 
population of (xjgt), 173 ff, m 
bishopric of Cebu, 221 , population 
of (tSoo), 222, revolt m 278 
Pangasman, population of (1591). 176, 
population of (1803), 220 f , revolt 
in 278 

Paragua, population of, 179 
Parana, 101 

Pardo Archbishop Felipe, quarrels of, 
with the state, 299 IT 
Pardo deTavtra, Dr Joaqufn, heads re 
form committee 343 
Pardo de Tavera, Dr T H , quoted, 29, 
121 f , 123 f , tsi f . 323 f , 3*9. 334 
333 f , director of diplomacy, 373, 
member of national assembly, 377 n , 
member of second Commission, 386 
Panin (Chinese quarter of Manila), 

V, 

Pataches, 73, 241, 244 
Patemo, Mammuio 379 
Patemo, Pedro Alejandro 366, 376, 
379 

Pateros, 64 
Pearls, g 78 98 

Peiiaranda, Josc Marta 331,447 
People importance of, i ff , 17 fi See 
also Filipinos 

Pepper, Dutch trade in, 169, cultiva- 
tion of, 318 

Pereira, GonzaJo de, Portuguese cap- 
tain general 16S 

Ptrez Dasmanfias, Governor Gdmez, 
quoted, 113, 165 IT , abolishes Audi 
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encia, 124, fortifies Manila 146 f , 
copedition to the Moluccas 169, and 
First census report, 176, and pnnting, 
237 • death of, 260 
Peru, commerce with, 199 
Petroleum, production of 8 
Phibp II of Spain Philippines nameil 
for, 45 , annexes Portugal, i63 , stops 
Dut^ trade with Lisbon 169 
Philippine Commission, first (Scliur 
wan), 379 3S0, 381 C , report of, 
quoted, 3S2f 

Philippine Commission, second 383 tT , 
lawsandresolutionspasred b>,384f , 
Filipinos in, 386, 390 tT 
Philippine Independent Churdi 422 f 
Philippine National Bank, establish 
mentof, 436 442 
Philippine Kailnaj Compani,447 
Philippines area 3 , coast line, 3 f , 
harbors 4, lakes 4, nvers, 4, water 
power, 4f, mmerals, 50, soil, ro, 
climate io0 , wind# 15, strategic 
position of, 15 f , named La» Fill 
pinas by Villalobos, 45, Legaipi’s 
expedition to 46 0 , colonization in, 
480, population of 1730, eco- 
nomic development of, 313 0 
Pigafella Antonio, visits Limacawa, 
38, quoted, 40 0 , 56! , too 
Pilar AlarceloH del, and reform propa 
ganda,3so, articles b\, 350. achieve- 
ments of, 3Sof , a Freemnson, 353 
Pilots, native, 241 
Pma 84 

Pinpin, Tomis, “prmce of Filipino 
printers,” 237 
Pirates, 93/ , Chinese 170 
Plascncta Juan de, Franciscan mis 
sionary, quoted 119 121, 131 0, 
182 f 

Playa Honda Dutch defeat at, 2S1 
Poblete, Archbishop Miguel, quarrels 
with the state, 298 
Polavieja Governor, policy of 364 f 
Political changes, resulting from eco 
noRUC progre--s, 335 0 , resulting 
from turmoils in Europe, 342 
Political conflicts in nineteenth century, 

338 0 

Political parties. Federal, 389, Naaona 
Iistas 390 

Ponce Manano 366 
Pope Gregory XIV, 185 
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Population, at Magellan’s visit, 173* 
in 1591, 173 fi , decrease m 1790. 
210, 217, beiore tie Spanish cc® 
quest, 179, in :6oo, ai6, in 16555 
2i6f , mi75o 217, in 1803 aiSfif , 
Chinese, 222 { , 227 ff, Japanese, 
232, increase in, 33a f, 450, distn 
bution of (igiS), 449 
Pork, ordinance affecting, 105, iSi 
ported from China, iia, in FUipino 
diet 157 

Ports thrown open to foreign shipping, 
322 ff 

Portugal conquered by Philip II, 168 
Portuguese in Phdippmes and the 
Moluccas i&af , side with Spanish 
against Dutch 280 
Portuguese merchants 114 xis 184 
Postal service development of, 447 ff 
Poultry production of, 63 ff , ordinance 
affecting, 104 f , imported from 
China XX2 

Precious metals importance of, 196 
Prices &ted under Spanish rule X04 f 
Priests (FiJipino) 240 307 308 341 , 
ordained 342 f ■ defamed, 343! 
Priests (Spanish), 96 
Pnmo de Rivera, General Fernando, 
policy of, 366, 368 

Printing beginnings of, 237 f , done t>y 
natives 242 , increase in, 417 fi 
Printing presses, in Manila, 149, 

338, 242 , in the monasteries, 151 
Progress, factors determining, 1 ff , 
stages of cultural, 2, ecoDomic, 
3i3ff , in education, 357!, 4iofi, 
436, in government, 358 ff , in re- 
ligion, 421 ff , in commerce, 424 fi , 
in agriculture, 4295 , in extractive 
industries, 439 S , in manufactonng, 
441 f 

Protestants m the Phihppines, 423 f 
Protocol, terms of (1S97), 366/ 
Proto-Malay, 26 

Provinces, division of the islands into, 176 
Provisions, trade in, 107 f 
Public safety, organization of, 331 
Pubbc works, 143 ff , built by forced 
labor, 241 
Pygmies, 25 f. 

Quezon, Manuel L , resident conjims- 
sioner, 396 , leader of the Filipmos, 
403 , president of the senate, 405 


Philippines 

Races amalgamation of, 230 f 
Rada.ratbcrMartinde quoted, 101, 160 
Railways develcipment of, 444 S 
RainEafl 12 ff 

Ramos Chief Nicolas, testimony of, r 13 f 
Rattan production of, 242 
Reading, 238 f 

Real Compania de Fihpmas See Royal 
Company of the Philippines 
Recollects (religious order), 134, vil 
lages assigned to, 2x7 
Reform encouraged by Cavite revolt 
347 ff , propaganda for, abroad, 
3496 , propaganda for, at home 
355 f . specinc demands oi, 356 1 , 
m government 358 ff , m taxation, 
360 

Religion early Filipino, i3iff , prog 
tess m, 42J ff 
Religious the 188 

Religious orders, occupy native lands, 
274 ff . nvalrv between, 286 
RtpartmuMii (drafting for public 
works) 72, 74 

Republic proclaimed (1899), 376 
Restrictions, period of, 193, on com- 
merce, 19s ff 

Revolts, tat 162 ff , of Chinese, 226, 
229, of Igorot, 263, of Gaddangs, 
263 f , ID Bohol, 264 f , in Leyte, 
265 f , 268 f , in Cagayan, 266 ff , in 
Caraga, 267 , in Bulacon, 267 , in 
Visaya 268 f , in Pampanga, 269 ff , 
in Pangasinan 272 f , in llocos, 273 , 
in Luzon, 273 f, 276 f, agrarian, 
274/ , in Taal, 276, in Binalaton 
gan, 278, m Laguna, 278, in Ba 
tangas, 278, in Tayabas, 278, in 
Cavite. 278, 346 H , in Camannes, 
278, in Samar, 278, mPanay, 278, 
in Cebu, 278, ui Zamboanga, 278, 
political, 338 ff , religious, 340 f 
Revolution, spread of (r8g7), 364 ff , 
rontinucd (1898), 368 
Revolutionary government, organized, 
373 ff , leaders of, 374, moves to 
Makdos, 376 

Reyes, Isabelo de los, and Fihpino 
dergy, 422 

Reyes,. Ventura de los,, represents 
Pfaiiif^ines 10 Spanish Cortes, 342 
Rice, IX, 14, 56 ff , 157 , trade in, 102, 
IIS, in religious ceremony, 133, 
culture of, 151, t8S 243 434 
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Rio Grande, 4; population along, 176, 
subjugated by Spaniards, 286 
Rfos, Governor Diego de los, 375 
Rios Coronel, Hernando de los, quoted, 
94 f, 232, 250!, 284 f 
Rivers, 4 

Rizal, Dr Jo'e, quoted, 26, 28, 70 f , 81, 
84, 90, 91 ff , 99, 1CX3, 109, 184, 252, 
259! , and reform propaganda 350, 
works of, 351 f , contributions of, 
352, a Freemason, 3S3 , andLaLiga 
Filipina, 3S5 f , execution of, 364 
Roads, building of, 331 f , 444 f 
Robertson, Dr James A , quoted, 101 
Rojo, Archbishop JIanuel, acting gov 
emor, 309 

Ronquiilo de Penalosa, Governor Con 
zalo, expedition to the iloluccas, 
168 f , imposes customs duty, 213 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, policy 
of, 396 f 

Rosdier, Wilhelm, quoted, 126 211 
R03 al Company of the Philippines, ^14 , 
objects and work of, 316, 318, failure 
of, 319! 

Rubber, production of, 15 
Rugs made by natives, 242, 243 

Saavedra, Alvaro de, commands expe 
dition to Pbilippuies, 44 f 
Sabamlla, fort of, abandoned by Spanish, 
283 

Sacrifices, religious, 132 fl. 

Salambao, 77 f 

Salazar, Bishop Domingo de, quoted, 
108, 160 S, 164 f, 210, 2230 , and 
problem of nght of visitation, 168, 
304, report to the king by, 191, 192 
Salcedo, Governor Diego de, arrest of, 
298, death of, 299 

Salcedo, Juan de, captures Cainta 52, 
in Luzon, 88 f , saves Philippines 
from Chinese, 170, repulsed, 179 
Salt, production of, 7, 101, 102 
Samar, sighted by JIagellan, 36, under 
jun-sdicUonof Cebu, 178, population 
of (1604), 216; population of (1800), 
221 , revoVi in, 27% 

Samar Island See Tandaya 
Sampaloc, fiesta of, 346 
San Agustm, Padre Gaspar de, 91, 
quotra, 92 f , 94, 9S, 96 
San Anton occupied by Orientals, 116 
Sdnehez, Father Alonso, 62, 185 
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Sancho de Santa Justa y Rufina, Arch 
btahop Baslho, tnes to secularize 
parishes, 307 

Sande, Governor Franasco de, quoted, 
57, 84, 213 , establishes first hospital 
141, expedition of, agamst Moros 
170 

Songleys See Chinese 
Sanitation, underSpanishregime, 419 f , 
under American rdgime, 419 fl 
San Jose. College of, 235 
San hliguel occupied by Orientals, ti 6 
Santa Catalina, College of, 236 
Santa Isabel, College of, 236 
Santisimo Nombre de Jesus, first Span 
ish settlement in Philippines, 49 
Santo Tomls, University of, 23s, pnnt- 
mg at, 237 f 

Sarangani visited by Villalobos, 45 
Sarmiento, Captain Pedro, 163 
Schools, parochial, 150, on the en 
comiendas, 151, under Laws of the 
Indies, 236 See also Education 
Schunsan Commission 379,380,381 fl , 
recalled, 383 

Seburman, President Jacob Could, 387 
Sculptors, native, 241 
Sculpture, 224 
Sebu See Cebu 

Secularization a national issue, 342 f 
Sedeno, Father Antonio, as architect, 

144 fl 

Self gov emment, preparation for, 384 f , 
under «ccond Commission, 386, m 
local and provmcial aflairs, 387 f, 
Amencan opposition to, 388 extended 
by thePhilippme Bill, 38SQ .success 
of, 389, extended by the Jones Law, 
395 ff , 400 ff See also Government 
Sendom, 1S2 
Serfs See Commoners 
Serrano Juan, 43 f 

Serrano Laktaw, Pedro, brings Masonry 
to Phihppmes 355 

Services, personal, 187, 190 f , of 
natives to Spaniards 241 
Settlements, earlj Chinese, 223 
Sheiis, 9, it\ Sec <iso ^mmun^^lon 
Shipbuilding, Filipino, 69 fl , Spanish, 
71 ff , cause of industrial decline, 
73ff» 94 ^» by natives, 18S, 241, 
290, dunng W’orld War, 406 
Shoe, manufacture of, 226, 441 f. 

Shn Vishaj a empire, 18 
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Siam, Fitipino commerce with, ico, 
Spanish trade with, 115 f. 

Siaui Rajah of Cagayan, meets Ma 
gellan, 37 , _ 

Sicatuna, fnendship of, wif-h Legaapi, 
46 

Silan, Diego, revolt of. 976 P 
Silk,S4, imported, II2, ii4> forbiddCT 
to native Indians, 113, 

, catere <d, -See olm 
Alcaicena 

Silva, Governor Fernando de, quoted, 
266 

Silva, Governor Juan de expedition to 
the Moluccas, 279 f , expedition 
agamst Moros 283 , lettef of, 292 f 
Silver, 5 6 as medium of exchange, 
113 See also Precious metals 
Silversmiths Chinese 223 
Sinamay cloth 56 expocteii 9® 
Slavery, as punishment for cftmct **1 f 
discouraged by Chnstianity> t3bff . 
before Spanish conquest t8i ff , pro 
hibited, 184 ff , re|ulate<f> >36 Sie 
also Slaves 

Slaves trade m loi f ii5> 116,184, 
emancipation of 184 i See also 
Slavery 

Social classes before Spamsh conquest, 
181 £f , amongTagalogs and Visayans, 
940 

Social progress, 939, respltmg from 
economic development 343^ 
Sociedad Econdmica de Amigos del Pab, 
founding and work of, 314 » dis«o1u 
tionof, 315 
^oii, 10 

Soldiere, native, 188 , poverty of» 201 , 
fed by Chinese, 225 
Solidandad, La, 350, 351, 3^4 
Soliman, Rajah, 51, 52, 162 
Spaniards, abuse of power by, 95 f , 
tyTannyof,245f , quanelwrthDutch, 
279 ff, quarrel with Bntisb, 308 f 
Spamsh Armada, defeat of, 169 
Spanish conquest, effects of, on popula 
tion, 178 179 f 

Spanish immigrants, high mcrfabli 
among, 233 f 

Spanish legislation, against slaverj, 
184 f, 186, regulating labor, 187, 
igo f , ineffective, igx f 
Spanish revolution effects oft 344 ff 
Spanish American War, cauMS of, 371 


^lanish-Fihpino Association, organiza- 
twB of, 354 , aid to liberalism, 355 
Spices, TOO, imported, 113, 115, culti- 
vation of, 318 

Spiltberg, Georges, Philippines attacked 
by, 280 f 

Sponges, production of, 9 
State quarrels with church, 291 ff 
Stock farms, Spanish, 64 
Stnn/i, hniiseA <if., 22c, f 
Sual (Pangasinan) declared open port, 
324 

Siicesos de las Islas Fihpmas, new edi 
tion by Rizal, 351 

Suez Canal brings Philippines nearer to 
Europe 335, 336 

Sugar cultivation of 15, 56 f , 151, 318, 
329, 434 r erpoitation of, 325 326, 
328, 425. 426, 433. centnfugal, 440, 
441 

Sugar central, ffrst established, 441 , at 
Sau Jos6 442, at San Fernando, 443 
Sulu, Mohaounedan Malays m 17, 
Hindu culture in, 20, si , visited by 
Magellan’s ships, 44, civil govern 
meotin,4&7ff > disarmament of, 408, 
410, Sultan of, 409, education in, 
410 

Sucabao, Antoiuo, 163 

Taal, population of (X591), 179, popu 
lation of <1800), 218, revolt m 276 
Tablas under jurisdiction of Pana>, 
179 

Ta Chen quoted, 222 f 
Taft, V* ilham H , as president of second 
Commission 383, as avil governor, 
586 , quoted, 386 ff^ 396, 411 f , 
419/, 429 ff. 

Tagalog 179 
Thgalog alphabet, 148 
Tagalog language, printing in the, 237 IT 
Tagalos, fidelity of natives of, to Spam 

257 

Tagbanua alphabet, 148 
Taibrs, native, 241 

Tanda>a (Samar) Island visited bj Le 
gazpi, 46 

Tan Tchuy (Formosa), established b) 
planish, 281 
Tanbon gold m So 
Tarfac, location of, 176 ff , population 
®f (rS9*)i *78, population of (iSoo), 
218 
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Tax.colleclion of, begun, 159, abusesm 
collection of, 159 S , legislation about 
162 , revolts against, 162 ff , not paid 
by nobles to the dato, i8r , failure to 
pay, punished by slavery, i8j, revolts 
against 276 ff 
Taxation reforms in, 360 
Ta>ab3s province, peculation of, 221, 
rev olt in, 27S , capital of, attacked by 
Moros, 285 

Taytay captured by Salcedo 52 
Teachers after igor, 411 ff , 414 4i6f 
Telegraph development of, 447 f 
Tello de Guiman, Governor Francisco 
reestablishes Audiencia, 124, charac 
tenstics of term of, 170, decree on 
education issued to, 236 
Temperature, 11 f. 

Temples, 131 

Tenancj, fixed, 186 f , kasama system 
of, i86 f , manorial system of, 187 
Teroate, expeditions agamst, 168 1 , 
captured by Spanish, 279 , abandoned 
Spanish 283 

Terrace-building of Ifugao, do 
Textiles 84 f , imported from Cbtoa, 
X12 1! , imported from India and the 
Moluccas 115, cotton, exported 
from Manila 198 
Threshing of rice, 243 
Thrift despised bv Spaniards 211 f 
Ticao discovered by Legarpi, 50, in 
eluded in bishopric of Nueva Caceres 

Tidore, visited by Loaisa’s expedition 

44, visited by Saavedra’s expedition 

45, Putch trading post established 
m 160, Spam«h capture of, 279 

Timaguas (slaves), 128 
Tobacco introduced to islands by gov 
emment 151, exportation of 425!, 
435 , production of, 434, 441 
Tobacco monopoly an aid to economic 
independence, 315 
Tondo tax revolts in 163 f 
Torre, Governor Carlos Marfa dc la, 
promotes liberalism 344 
Torre Campo Governor Marquis de 
signs treaty with Jolo 287 
Torres, Florentino, 378, 381 
Trade, retail appropriated by Chinese 
230, freedom of, 321 ff 5fe also 
Commerce, Exports, Galleon trade. 
Imports 


Trade routes between Europe and the 
Orient, 32 ff . opened by Chmese in 
seventh century, 222 
Trades, forgotten by natives, 226, car 
ned on by natives, 241 ff 
Trading witb Chinese in thirteenth 
century, 9S f 

Transportation better means of, yyr f 
See also Roads, Railways 
Travel, Spanish restnctions on, 103 
Treaty, of Tans 257, 309 378, be- 
tween Jolo and Manila, 287 
Tnas, Manano 365, 379 
Tnbute See Tax 

Tupas agreement of Legazpi with, 48 f , 
treatv of Legarpi with, 104 
Typhoons, 15 

Ube cfaimed for Spain 44 
Umalahocan (public cner), 121 
United Slates, aids Fihpmos 372, ver 
bal agreement of, 37* f, ^lanila 
surrendered to 373, disagreement 
With 375 , decides to keep the Philip- 
pines, 377 f , and policy of concilia* 
Uon, 380 f , Philippine delegates to 
Confess of, 389 f , trade with 
4>5 u 

Unpi^ulated regions m 1591, 178 
Urdaneta Andrfe de, a member of 
Loaisa’s expedition 44 f , at Cebu, 
47, discovers northern route across 
Paafic, 49 f 

Usefulness of natives, 243 ff 
Usury attacked by Chrutianity, 
1365 

Vargas Governor Juan de, quarrels with 
the church 299 ff 
Vegetables i57 

VeUrde, Father Munllo quoted, 265 
Vera Father Melchor de, S J , fort built 
by, 285 

Vera Governor Santiago de, quoted, 
itof, establishes Audiencia, 123, 
rebudds Sfanila in stone, 143 , begins 
work on fortifications 1445 , er^i 
twn of, to the Moluccas, 169 
Vera Juan de, first printer m Philip- 
pmes 237 

Viana, Francisco Leandro de quoted, 
210 f , 278 f 

Vicol language, printing m, 238 
Vtdona, hlagellan s ship, 36 
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Vigan encomicnda of, bequeathed tc^ 
Indnni by Sakedo, S3 , attacked by 
SJaa’s wife, 37S 
Vilangos, 127 f 
Vjllage life, 88, qi 

Villalobos, Ruy Lopee, expedition of, to 
Philippines, 45 
Villamor, Justice, 148 
Vintas, 101 
Vireys, 69 

Visayan Islands, 15, Indonesians in 
25 , soldier from under Goili, s* » 
pre Spanish agrieuUuie in 57 f , pi 
ratical invasions of, 93 , costumes of 
people of, isS, tax revolts in, i6*, 
population of at Magellan s arrival 
173, most populous parts of, 216, 
language m 238 , revolt of, 268 f , 
towns of, raided and burned by Moros, 
28^ , growth of population id , 333 
Vocabularies of native languages, 238 
Voluntary labor paid by mutual agree 
merit, 188 

Wallace, William K quoted 339 
Wax, 98, 99 lot, exported, 114, 116 
Weapwns of pre Spaauh Ftlipmos, 
82 H , imported 114 
Weaving, importance of, 84 1 , by 
Chinese, 223 

Wilson, President Woodrow, message of, 
391 f , policy of, 395 f 
Wine, manufacture of, 85, trade m 
101, exported, 114, 1:3, import^, 
115, in Filipino diet, 157 


Witlert, Admiral, attacks Panoy, 259 f 
Women, under Spanish regime, 95, 136 
239 f, 251, 267, 320, education of, 
236. 3S7 

Worcester, Professor D C , on Schur- 
man Commission, 382, on second 
Commission, 383, secretary of in 
tenor, 387 

World War, Pdipmos in, 405 ff 
Wnght, Luke t , on second Commis- 
sion 383 , secretary of commerce and 
poticc, 387 

tinting, Tilipino, 147 { , 141 , replaced 
by Spanish teaching, 149 f 

Xapon Sfe Japan 

Yap claimed for Spam, 44 
Ybabao, Jesuit missions in, 135 
Yealer, Vice Governor, 400, quoted 

\ golotes, gold mines of, 79 f 
\(ocos mdustty 10,72,79, Augustiuian 
missions m, 134 

Zambales, tax revolts in, ids 
Zamboanga, Mohanunedan Mala^ id, 
17, population of, 222, revolt in, 
278, abandoned by Spanish, 282!, 
286, fort established In (1635), 285 , 
retaiablished (2718). 286; attacked 
by Moios, 287 , declared open port, 
324 

Zinc, production of, 6 
Zula chief of Mactao, 40 



